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PREFACE 


This little book has been composed in order to present to 
the English-reading public, Muslim as well as non-Muslim, 
the viewpoint of orthodox Islam with regard to Hadith Litera- 
ture, its origin and development, and its criticism by the 
Muslim doctors. For in English, there has been published 
only one book on the subject (The Traditions of Islam by Alfred 
Guillaume, Oxford, 1924). But it does not represent the 
Muslim point of view. In other European languages (like 
German, French and Dutch) there have been published 
several highly learned and critical works on Hadith. But 
none of them represents the orthodox Islamic views. 





This book was begun in 1930 and was almost completed 
in 1936, In composing it, have been utilized not only many 
of the important works of the modern European Orientalists, 
but also a large part of the original Arabic sources some of 
which (so far as I know) have not been fully utilized uptil now 

- The reader, therefore, may find in this work some important 
materials which may not be available in any of the European 
works on the subject. 





Some parts of this book were published in The Proceedings 
of the All India Oriental Conference (1937), pp. 187-206, in the 
Proceedings of the Idara-i-Ma‘arif-i-Islamtya, Lahore (1933), 
pp. 61-71; and an Arabic translation of Chapter VI (‘"The 
Special Features of Hadith Literature’) was published as 
a part of al-Mabahith al- ‘Iimiyah, by the Da’irat al-Ma‘arif 
of Hyderabad (India) in 1939. But the book could not be 
published uptil now on account of circumstances which need 
not be mentioned. It was in 1959 that the University Grants 
Commission of India and the Calcutta University provided the 
necessary funds for its publication. I will be failing in my 
duty if I do not express my gratitude to them for this favour, 
and also to Dr. G.C, Raychaudhury, the present Regiitrar of 
Calcutta University, for his sympathy and keen interest in 














the publication of the book. I must also express my heart- 
felt thanks to Dr. S.A. Kamali, a young competent scholar 
of Arabic, well-trained in the modern method of literary 
research, who, very kindly, checked the references in the 
book, gave mc ungrudging help in reading its proofs, and 
prepared the list of abbreviations and the Index. My thanks 
are also due to Dr. M.W. Mirza of Lucknow, who translated 
(from Turkish into English) for me, a passage from an article 
of Prof. Ahmed Ates (see p, 138); to Mawlana Mukhtir 
Abmad Nadwi (a keen and critical student of Hadith), who 
found out for mesome references to some Hadith-works and 
Haji Mubammad Yusuf, the Librarian and the owner (respec~ 
tively) of the Haji ‘Abd Allah Library, Calcutta, for lending 
me several books on Hadith from their Library. 


At the end, I must add that if the perusal of this book 
creates an active interest in adith-Literature and Islamic 
Culture among the young Indian scholars of Arabic and of 
Islam, 1 will consider my long, hard work for several years, 
amply rewarded. 





November 1, 1961 M.ZS. 


ivomy Bomcety 
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INTRODUCTION 


The history of the origin, development and criticism of 
Hadith Literature is an important as well as an interesting 
subject. 


It is important, because it serves as a source of information 
for the history of pre-Islamic Arabia and of early Islam, and 
for the development of Arabic Literature as well as of Islamic 
thought in general and of Islamic law in particular. It also 
played an important part in establishing a common culture 
for the whole Islamic world.’ It is still wielding a great 
influence on the minds of the Muslims,? and is bound to 
influence them in the future also. It is interesting because 
it throws a flood of light on the psychology of the Traditionists— 
the pious as well as the Forgers—and on many of the political 
and cultural movements which originated and developed in 
the various parts of the Muslim world throughout the past 
history of Islam. It also contains many of the basic ideas 
concerning Democracy, the equality of all men and nations, 
condemnation of Aggression, development of the power to 
defend oneself and the establishment of peace in the world, 
and many other basic problems which are agitating the minds 
of modern peoples. 

The Muslims (since the life-time of their Prophet) and 
the Western scholars and Orientalists (for about the last 











Literature and in its criticism, During the time of the Prophet 
(1) This has been shown by Prof, Fack in his earned article (“Die 
Rolle des Traditionalismus im Islam”), ZDMG, 1959, pp. 1-32. 


(2) TI, Preface, 6. 
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his Companions eagerly learnt Ahddith from him. Many of 
them wrote them down, cultivated them, and spread them 
among their co-religionists, A large number of Afddith were 
collected ad spread throughout the vast Islamic empire partly 
in writing, and partly orally, before the end of the first century 
of Hijra. During the following centuries, efforts were made 
to compile more or less exhaustive collections of Ahddith 
which were considered to be reliable and long, arduous 
journeys were undertaken for this purpose. Thus, 
partly in the second century of the Hijra, but largely 
in the third, important collections of such Ahddith as were 
considered to be reliable were compiled and published. As 
some Akddith were forged during the life-time of the Prophet, 
care was taken since that very period, to determine their 
reliability. For the sake of it, was introduced the system of 
Isnad which was applied to Hadith at an early period, and was 
treated as a necessary part of every individual tradition, not 
long after the beginning of the second century of Hijra and 
by and by, there were developed various branches of literature 
which served as foundations for the criticism of every indivi- 
dual Hadith. As the Isndd was not considered to be the sure 
guarantee of the genuineness of a Hadith, certain general 
principles were laid down in order to test the truth of its text. 
It has been, however, generally accepted by the traditionists 
that the truth of a tradition is determined by the faculty that 
is developed by the specialists in the subject, by means of long 
continuous study of traditions and by means of constant dis- 
cussions about them with other specialists, and by acquiring 
a deep insight into them. All these matters have been 
discussed briefly in this book, 7 
The Western scholars have been taking keen interest in 
Hadith collections as well as in other branches of literature 
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comprehensive and highly critical account of the origin and 
the development of the subject, discussed many fundamental 
problems relating to it, and described most of the important 
Hadith works, and pointed out their meritsand demerits. A brief 
account of their important contributions to the study of Hadith 
(till about 1920) has been given by D. Gustay pfannmaller 
in his Handbuch der Islam Literatur (Berlin, Leipzig, 1923). 


Among them, A. Sprenger, Edward E. Salisbury, O. V. 
Houdas, L. Krehl, I. Goldziher, T. W. Juynboll, J. Horovitz 
and A. J. Wensinck made important contributions to the study 
of our subject, and W. Watt. J. Schacht, J. Robson and some 
others are still engaged in the keen critical study of Hadith 
Literature, and are making some important contributions 
to its history and criticism. 


They raised some fundamental problems with regard to 
Hadith Literature and its development, and tried to solve 
them according to the modern methods of literary and histo~ 
rical criticism on the basis of their own researches, The 
first Western scholar to do so was Sprenger. (as he himself 
élaimed) In the introduction to his Das Leben und die Lehre 
des Muhammad, he summarized the results of his researches 
in Hadith Literature. William Muir also discussed, in the 
introduction to his Life of Muhammad, the reliability of Hadith. 
But they were far surpassed in their treatment and criticism 
of Hadith Literature by I. Goldziher who was endowed by 
nature with strong intellect and keen critical faculty, and who 
had made a thorough study of Jewish and Christian literature. 
He chose Arabic language and literature in general, and 
Hadith Literature in particular, as some of the special fields for 
his research. He published numerous learned articles, wea- 
tises and books on some of the collections of Hadith as well 
‘as on the history of the material and formal development of 
the subject. The most important of his works for our purpose 
is the second volume of the Mukammedanische Studien. In it, 
after having discussed some preliminary matters, Goldziher 
‘discussed the political, the sectarian and the cultural 
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and formal development of Hadith Literature. He has dealt 
with the important Hadith collections, and pointed out their 
merits and defects according to his own view. At the end of 
the book, he has also shown the influence of the New Testament 
as well as of the neo-Platonic and Gnostic ideas on our subject. 
His gencral conclusion is that Hadith Literature does not repre- 
sent the original ideas and ideals of the Prophet of Islam, but 
that it reflects those of a much later period. It, therefore, 
cannot serve as a source for the ideas preached by Muhammad, 
but serves as an important source of information for the his- 
tory of the development of the different aspects of Islamic 
culture of the later periods under the foreign non-Islamic 
influences. 








Far more important than the contributions of Sprenger, 
Goldziher and others is the preparation of the Concordance 
and Indices of Muslim Tradition which is based upon the six 
canonical collections, the Sunan of al-Darimi, the Muwattd 
of Imam M&lik and the Musnad of Ahmad b. uanbal. It 
was originally planned by Juynboll, Wensinck, Horovitz 
and some other Orientalists, was patronized by the Royal 
Academy of Amsterdam, and aided and helped by more than 
a dozen of Academies and educational institutions of different 
countries. The work has been continued by de Haas and assisted 
by M. Fu’dd ‘Abd al-Baqi and others. The actual work of pre- 
paring the Concordance was begun in 1916 and is continued 
by about 40 scholars of different countries, The first part 
of it was published in 1936, and the twenty-sixth part in 1961. 
It consists of all the important expressions occurring in any of 
the works mentioned above, in alphabetical order, the personal 
names etc. being reserved for the last parts. This huge work 
is of great permanent value, and is sure to serve as a solid 
foundation for all the important future works on the various 
aspects of Arabic literature in general and of Hadith 
Literature in particular. <a 
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is of apocryphal origin and doubtful character. They give 
the following reasons in support of their conclusion:— 


(a) The Hadith Literature is largely based on mere oral 
transmission for more than a century, and such of the Hadith 
collections as we have received do not refer to any records 
of Ahadith which may have been made at an earlier period, 


(b) The number of Ahadith in the later collections is much 
larger than the number of those contained in the earlier 
collections or in the early works on Islamic law. This according 
to them, shows that most of the Afddith are of doubtful 
character. 


(c) The Ahddith reported by the younger Companions 
are much larger in number than those related by the older 
‘Companions, which, they assert, shows that the /sndds attached 
to these Afddith are not quite reliable. 






(a) The system of Isndd was arbitrarily applied to H 
not earlier than the end of the first century of Hijr: 
is no proof of genuineness of the tradition to which it is 
attached. 


ith 








(e) Many of the Ahadith contradict one another. 

(f) There is definite evidence of large-scale forgery of the 
Isndd as well as of the text of Ahddith. 

(g) The Muslim critics confined their criticism of Hadith 
to Jsndd only, and never criticised its text. 


Many of these questions have been discussed in detail in 
chapters 1, Viand VIII of this book, Here only a brief 
comment upon them may be made :— 


(a) It has already been shown by Goldziher that more 


- than a dozen of Sakifahs containing Ahddith of the Prophet 


‘were compiled by the Companions and the Followers. As 
for the want of reference to them in the later £adith collections 
t has been explained by A. Sprenger as being due to the 

q Se A eaidicindate retired to the autoorethe-books 
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to be interpolated and forged. He has demonstrated it 
with reference to the practice followed by Waqidi and Ibn 
Sa‘d;* and has also collected a good deal of material with 
regard to the writing down of Hadith and the existence of books 
in Arabic during the pre-Islamic and the early Islamic period, 
in his article “On the origin and progress of writing down 
historical facts among the Musalmans”.? The publication 
of the Safi/ak of Hammam b. Munabbih by Dr. Hamidullah, 
and the identification of its contents with that of a part of the 
Musnad of Ahmad b. Hanbal with very slight differences, 
strongly support the theory of Sprenger. 








(b) The increase in the number of Afadith in the later 
collections (of the 3rd Century A.H.) may be appreciated by 
those who are conversant with the history of the collection of the 
Ahadith, ‘The early compilers did not know as many traditions 
as were known to the later collectors, For, simultaneously with 
the expansion of the Islamic empire in the various countries, the 
custodians of the Ahddith spread throughout these dominions. 
Tt was after the seekers of the Ahddith had travelled through 
all these countries (situated wide apart from one another), 
and collected together the traditions known to each of the 
traditionists living there and narrated them to their own 
disciples, that larger and larger collections of the Ahadith could 
be compiled during the second and the third centuries. 








(c)_ Itis thought by some of the Western scholars that the 
natural process was that those who associated with the Pro- 
phet of Islam for a long period should have reported more 
traditions of him than those who associated with him for a 
short period. But actually this was not so. The younger 
generation of the Companions have reported a much larger 
number of traditions than the older Companions. From this 
they conclude that the Jindds of the younger Companions were 
forged. But the question has already been considered by the 
traditionists themselves. They say that the older 
nions,passed away soon after the death of the 
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therefore, they could not report all the traditions known to 
them, whereas the younger Companions—e.g. Ibn ‘Abbis, 
Aba Hurayra, ‘A’ishah and others—lived for a much longer 
period, and could narrate to their students most of the tradi- 
tions known to them. J. Fiick has pointed out that this fact 
favour of the veracity of the traditionists; for if all the 
Isnads were forged by them, they would have tried to produce 
Isndds from the older Companions in larger numbers.! “That 
the traditionists did not do this”, says Prof, Robson, “makes 
us wonder whether there may not be more truth than we have 
imagined in what they transmit”.* 








(d) As the Jsnad, its origin, development and importance 
has been discussed in chapter VI of this book, and J. Robson 
has thoroughly dealt with the views of the Muslim doctors as 
well as those of all the Western scholars on it,” the readers 
are referred to the observations contained in these sources. 





(c) There is no doubt that a large number of the Ahadith 
are contradictory to one another. But to conclude from the 
contradictions between them, that at least most of them arc 
forged is not quite warranted. It is natural for the leader 
of a great, progressive, fast-developing movement to change 
his instructions to his followers, at its various stages according 
to the requirements of the circumstances. Certainly, Islam 
was such a movement. One should not, therefore, be sur- 
prised if its leader issued at the various stages ofits develop- 
ment, or even simultancously, to his different followers, such 
instructions or recommendations as contradicted or differed 
from one another. The contradiction between the Ahddith 
prohibiting their writing down, and those permitting it, for 
example, has been explained by pointing out that the per- 
missive Ahddith, being later in origin, cancelled the prohibitive 
ones. There is nothing particularly ingenious in this expla- 
nation. In certain cases, the contradictions have been 





(1) ZDMG, 1939, p. 17. 
(2) The Isnad in Muslim Tradition, p. 26. . 
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explained by pointing out the different circumstances in which 
the contradictory instructions were given. In various other 
cases, the contradictions have been explained by pointing 
out the ideas common between them which were expressed 
in various ways at different times. There are, of course, 
cases in which Ahadith were forged, contradicting the import 
of the genuine ones, as has been pointed out by the Muslim 
doctors, But one may be surprised to find that some of the 
Western scholars have quoted Afadith which have been dec- 
lared by the Muslim authorities on the subject, as forged ones 
—in order to prove contradictions between them. 





(f) The large-scale fofgery of Jsnads as well as of the text 
of traditions and of parts of them has been accepted by all 
the Muslim doctors, and has been described at length in 
chapter VI of this book. The development of considerable 
literature on the Maudu‘at is a sure and sufficient evidence 
of it, The Afddith contained in them are discarded by the 
waditionists. But one may be surprised to find that some 
of the Western scholars have used them not only to show 
the tendency of the minds of the Muslims at any particular 
period, but also to prove that Hadith literature in general is 
unreliable, In this connection, they have also interpreted 
some Ahadith differently from their interpretation by the Mus- 
lim traditionists, and at times they have declared such Ahddith 
as are accepted by the traditionists as genuine, to have been 
forged, (on account of their own baseless presumptions). Here 
are some examples of each of them = 


(1. Goldziher* and (following him) Guillaiume* have 
quoted a Hadith feom al-Tirmidhi? and said: “ ‘Ibn “Umar 
reports that Muhammad ordered all dogs to be killed save 
sheep-dogs and hounds, Aba Hurayra added the word au Zar'in 
(or field dogs.) Whereupon Ibn ‘Umar makes the remark that 
Aba Hurayra owned cultivated land. A better illustration 
of the underlying motive of some Hadith can hardly be found,” 
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Goldziher, having quoted the above Hadith, says that the 
remark of Ibn ‘Umar proves that even the earliest transmitters 
were not free from selfish motives. But the Muslim tra 
tionists have expalined the remark of Ibn ‘Umar to mean that 
Abi Hurayra, having personal interest in the subject-matter 
of the Hadith, had better reason to know exactly what its 
wording was.' Hence it shows the greater authority of Abii 
Hurayra on this Hadith than that of Ibn ‘Umar himself. 





(£)2. Goldziher* and (following him) Guillaume’ assert 
that the Hadith reported by al-Bukhari: “Make journey (for 
pilgrimage) only to three places—al-Masjid al-Haram, the 
Mosque of the Prophet, and the Mosque of Jerusalem” was 
forged by al-Zubri in order to help ‘Abd al-Malik against 
his rival, ‘Abd Allah b. Zubayr, But J. Fack remarks that 
this assertion is chronologically unsound. Ibn al- Zubayr 
was killed in 73 A.H., and Zuhri was born in 51 A, H. or even 
later. He, therefore, must have been too young at the time 
of Ibn al-Zubayr’s death to have become an authority on 
traditions. This assertion is wrong also because the authority 
of al-Zuhri on this Hadith (the famous Sa‘id b. al-Musaiyib 
who died in 94 A.H.) was still living, and, therefore, his name 
could not have been misused by aleZubri. Again, al-Zubri is 
not the only traditionist who reported this tradition from 
Said 











(3. Here is another glaring example of unfounded 
assertion by one of the greatest of the Western scholars of 
Hadith, Goldzier. He asserts that after the fabrication of 
Hadith had become a common and established practice among 
the traditionists, they tried to stop it by forging a Hadith 
that prohibited Forgery. The well-known Hadith (in which 
the Prophet is reported to have said that he who falsely attri- 
buted anything to him made his abode in Hell) and other 
similar traditions were, according to Goldziher, fabricated in 
‘order to stop fabrication.* But this Hadith has been reported 








(1) ST (Ah), ii, 350. (2) MSt, ii, 35. (3) TL 47-48, 
_G)-ZDMG1939 pp. 236, G)_ MS ji, 131 M1. 
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by more than 70 Companions and numerous independent 
chains of authorities. It is found in different forms in all the 
important Hadith-collections, and has been accepted by all 
the (raditionists as one of the most reliable traditions. There 
is absolutely no reason to doubt its authenticity. Fabrications 
were made in the name of the Prophets before Muhammad, 
of which he was aware, and to which reference is made in the 
ran. Forged traditions were attributed to Muhammad 
himself during his life-time. In these circumstances, it_ may 
well be expected that the great Leader should warn his 
followers against this dangerous practice. Goldziher knew all 
these facts. Still he asserted that these Ahadith were forged 
ones—without giving any reason whatsoever, And Guillaume 
has followed him in the same fashion. 














(g) Itis true that in all the Muasnnaf collections af Ahadith, 
they are arranged in books and chapters according to their 
subject-matters, and at the end of each Hadith is added a short 
description of its /sndd in technical terms, and no notice is 
taken of the character of i But in their commentaries, 
the texts of the Ahddith also are criticised by the traditioni: 
‘This criticism follows the principles laid down by the tradi- 
tionists. These principles and their illustrations (from a 
commentary on Sahih al-Bukhdré and from some other works 
on traditions) are given in the last chapter of this book. It 
appears, however, that the function of the collection of the 
Abadith and of their formal criticism (the criticism of the 
Jindd) was reserved for their collectors, whereas the function 
of their material criticism (the criticism of the text) was 
left for the Jurists and the commentators of the various 
collections. 


According to the Muslim critics, the Imad is 
peered | 
of the traditions. And if the text of a tradition is ; 


eee aire ose ‘to the 
anes experience, or | 
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‘These and other principles of the criticism of the text of 
a Hadith (which are described about the end of this book) 
compare favourably with the criteria laid down by William 
Muir? and other Western scholars for judging the reliability 
of traditions. 


At the end, it must be added that in this book no attempt 
has been made to deal with the Shi‘ah traditions, for the present 
writer does not consider himself qualified for it. 





CHAPTER I 
HADITH 
ITS IMPORTANCE, ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMEN 
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The word hadith primarily means ‘new’. It is used as 
opposed to gadim which means ‘old’, From this followed 
the use of the term for a piece of news, a tale, a story or a report 
—be it historical or legendary, true or false, relating tw the 
present or to the past immediate or remote. In this sense 
the word has been used by the pre-Islamic poets, and in the 
Qur'an and the Tradition of the Prophet. The story-tellers 
also were called Huddath. 





This general connotation of the word Hadith has, like that 
of many other words (c.g. salat, sujad, rukit, zakdt, etc.), 
peen changed under the far-reaching influence of Islam. 
‘The Muslims since the very life-time of Muhammad called the 
reports with regard to his sayings and doings the best 
hadith, aud by and by its use was confined to the reports of 
Muhammad’s words and deeds only. 


Muhammad himself as well as his immediate followers 
have used it in this sense more than once. When Muhammad 
said to Abi Hurayra that he knew his anxiety about the Hadith," 
he did not mean but his own Hadith. ‘Utba referred to this 
kind of Hadith only when he said that Ibn “Abbas related only 
two or three Ahddith in a month*. ‘Umar I did not_mean 
but the Hadith® of Muhammad when he asked his friends 
not to relate too many Abédith.« When"Ali said : “If you 

















(1) SB, i, 20. - 

(2) SD, p. 46. = 
(3) TAH, vol. 1, p. 6. 

(4) TDH, 5, 7 
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write the Hadith write it with the Isndd,” he meant the Hadith 
of Muhammad only. 


Hapirn aNp Suxnan 


c of the word Hadith is very closely 
n of the word Sunnah w! ally 
meant ‘precedent’ and ‘custom’? and which has been used 
by the Muslims for the doings and practi ammad 
only. Some of the Muslim writers, as Goldziher says,? have 
completely identified the significance of these two philologi. 
cally un-conneeted words; others have drawn a line of distinc- 
tion between their connotations. But the distinction between 
them is only theoretical, as has been pointed out by him. 





With this sig 
connected the connota 
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‘The Hadith in this sense—i.e., the report of the sayings and 
the doings of Mubammad—has been a subject of keen interest 
among the Muslims since the very life-time of the Prophet 
himself. His remarkable, stirring career could not have failed 
to draw the serious attention of his people. Having lived 
forty years of quict, almost uneventful life, he started one 
of the most stirring and the greatest movements which influen- 
ced all the various aspects of human thought and life for all 
times, and he achieved his objective with astounding success. 
At the very beginning of his life as a prophet he struck at the 
very root of the firm beliefs and the long-established customs 
of the pagan Arabs, They hated and boycotted him, insulted 
and injured him, and compelled him to leave his home and 
hearth for a distant town, But he, by his implicit faith in his 
cause, his tenacity of purpose and his never failing zeal for his 
mission within ten years from his exile, destroyed the established 
Prestige of the Quraysh of Mecca, shook the foundations of 
the pagan customs and the heathen beliefs of the Arabs, 


Q) Miyy, 454 = 
(2) eatin ed. CI. Lyall, Oxford, 1918-21. 2 vols. LXVE. 55, 
(3) -MSt, vol. IT, pp. 11-13., Te) 
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humbled down their boastful tribal chiefs, persuaded the 
Christians of Najran to come to terms with him, demolished 
the strongholds of the Jews in Arabia, and founded a theocracy 
which was destined to measure sword simultaneously and 
successfully with the tremendous, well-equipped and trained 
armies of Persia and Byzantium, and to influence the thought 
and life of mankind for ever. 


Such a career was bound to attract the attention of the 
people who witnessed it. Muhammad, with his many-sided 
a ies and revolutionary utterances, could not have passed 
unobserved and unnoticed by the people among whom he 
ved and moved. At least, since the time he began to preach 
mission, both his deadly foes and his faithful and devoted 
friends must have been equally interested in him as well ax in 
his sayings and doings. 











To his enemies he had been a revolutionary bent upon 
destroying the whole fabric of their society whose activities 
they keenly watched in order to stop the progress of his mission. 
His utterances must have served them as an important topics 
for reflection, conyersation and sometimes even heated dis- 
cussions. They watched his movements so closely and carefully 
that many of his secretly conceived plans could not escape 
their watchful eyes. Their leader, Aba Lahab, kept close 
to him when he preached his faith to the Arabian tribes, and 
dissuaded them from paying any attention to his peaceful 
preachings.! They discovered his plans when his followers 
were migrating from Arabia to Abyssi They followed 
their footsteps in order to try to stop them from getting out 
of their clutches.? They found out that he talked with the 
people of Madinah when he conversed with them in secret, 
and threatened the Madinites with open hostility if they 
continued their friendship with him.> 

‘The interest of the followers of Muhammad in him and in 
his sayings and doings was naturally greater than that of his 
(1) TIS, vol. I, part I, p. 145. 

(2) Ibid. p. 136, 
(3) Mid, vpl-T, part 1, p. 136, 
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foes. They had accepted him as their sole guide and prophet, 
They had completely identified themselves with him in his 
struggle against the Quraysh and the other tribes. With his 
future and with the future of the faith revealed to him was 
bound up their own future. On his success depended their 
own success. All his actions served them as a precedent 
(sunnah), every word falling from his lips was a law to them, 
and all his actions were virtuous in their eyes, which they 
wanted to follow as faithfully as they could. When he chose 
a gold ring for himself, his friends also put it on; and when 
he put it off, threw itaway, and put on a silver ring instead, 
they also followed his example.! If he offered prayers at mid- 
night, all his friends wanted to do thesame, and he himself 
had to stop them from so doing.* If he fasted continuously 
for more than a day, his followers also desired to do the same, 
and he had to explain to them his special privileges.» Zayd b. 
Khalid spent one whole night at his door in order to see him 
offer his night prayers.t Nawwasb. Sam‘An stayed at Madinah 
for one whole year in order to enquire from Mubammad 
what was virtue and what was vice.® Aba Said al-Khudri 
observed keenly how long he kept standing in his afternoon 
Prayers.* Ibn ‘Umar counted how many times he asked 
pardon of God in one sitting.* 

















The Hadith in this sense of the reports of the sayings and 
doings of Muhammad has been a subject of keen pursuit and 
constant study by the Muslims throughout the Muslim world 
since the very beginning of the history of Islam up to the 
Present times. During the life-time of Muhammad many 
of his Companions tried to get by heart whatever he said, 
(1) SB.A. af-1titain, 6. l-igiida” 6 af ‘at al-nabs, vol. TW, p. 166. 

(2) Ibid. k. al-tohajjud, b, satatat-tayl, vol. T, p. 136. 
(3) Ibid. E 
A) Mid. b ab-Ttisam, b. al-ta'among, vol. iv, p. Wt. me . 
(8) SM, A. ol-Birr, b. tafstr at-Birr, vol. ii, p. 314, 
(6) SAD, “bstighfar™, vol. i, p.119. 

: (7) Mid, “ Takhfif al-Uihrayayn’, wel. i, p, 124, 
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and observed keenly whatever he did; and they reported 
these things to one another. Some of them wrote down what 
he said in Sabifas_ which were later on read by them to their 
students, and which were preserved in their families and 
also by the Followers ( Tabi*in). After the death of Muhammad, 
when his Companions spread in various count 
them as well as their Followers undertook long 
neys, courted poverty and penury in order 
together. They founded independent bi rawure 
which would help them in understanding the Hadith of their 
prophet and in testing its reliability and genuineness. They 
deduced various theological sciences from them. Their 
remarkable activity with regard to the preservation and propa- 
gation of Hadith is unique in the literary history of the world. 
‘The stage of perfection upto which they developed the system of 
Isnad in Hadith, the vast literature on the Asma’ al-Rijal which 
they created as an aid to the formal criticism of Traditions, 
the literature on the Upil al-Hadith which serves as an aid to 
their material criticism, and the literature on the Maudi dt 
which deals with what has been forged and fabricated in the 
name of Muhammad, remain unparalleled in the literary 
history of the world even to-day. 









inches « 

















‘The Companions of Muhammad had so much respect and 
reverence for him that one of them collected his perspiration, 
and made a will that it should be sprinkled on his dead body 
before it was put into the grave. Some of them vied and 
sometimes even quarrelled with one another in order to get 
the water left by him after performing his ablation, and consi- 
dered it a privilege to drink it or to apply it to their bodies.* 
Some of them preserved carefully what was touched by him 
and used it as a cure for diseases* Some of them presented 
to him their children for his blessings. Some of them consi- 
dered it a privilege if their sons were accepted by him as his 
attendants.* 


(1) SB, iv, 62, 

(2) Ibid, A. al- Wali’, b. Iti'mal fad al-send i, woh}, pp. 32-33, 
(3) TIS, vol! viii, p. 254. 

@) TIS, vat. viii, p. 73. 
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Many of these devoted Companions of Muhammad, if not 
all of them, naturally hankered after the knowledge of what 
he said or did. Abi’ Hurayra kepthis constant company for 
three years at the sacrifice of all worldly pursuits in order to see 
and hear what he did and said,? and regularly devoted a con- 
siderable time to getting by heart what he had heard from 
him.? ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amr b. al-‘As wrote down all that he 
heard from Mubammad.? Aba Shihab, Zayd and Ziyad 
also did the same.t *Azib, when asked by Abi Bakr to deliver 
his message to al-Bara’, did not leave his company until 
he had related to him what he and Muhammad had 
done when they came out of Mecca and were followed 
by the Quraysh.? ‘Umar b. al-Khattab, who was living at 
a distance from Madinah and was unable to attend to 
Muhammad every day, made an agreement with one of the 
Ansar that they would attend him every alternate day and 
report to each other whatever they saw or heard from him.# 
Such others of his followers as failed to notice any of his sayings 
or doings (on account of being away from him) learnt the same 
from those who had heard them, taking great care about the 
veracity of their reporters. As a matter of fact, it is said to 
have been a common practice among the friends of Muhammad 
that whenever any two of them met, one of them enquired 
from the other whether there was any Hadith (the news of the 
sayings and the doings of the Prophet), and the other in his 
reply reported some sayings and doings of the Prophet,? 
This practice seems to have been in vogue at least. among 
some Muslim scholars even so late as the end of the 8th century 

















() TES, vol. 
(2) SD, p. 45. 
(3) TIS, vol.. ii, part 2, p. 125. 

(4) LL, p. 67. é 
(9) TIS, vol. iv, part 2, p. 80. ‘ 
(6) SB, A. ‘dm, 6, al-Tanawub, vo, i, po 19. " 
(7) ZDMG, vol. x, p. 2, 
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part 2, p. 36, 
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(A.H.), when Isma‘il‘Aqali of Baghdad on meeting Ibrahim 
of Aleppo asked him, after the customary salutations, whether 
he knew any Hadith. The latter in his answer recited some 
Ahadith from the Sahih al-Bukhari with their Isndds.? 








Muhammad himself attached a good deal of importance to 
the knowledge of his own Hadith. He asked hid friends and 
followers to make them as widely known as possible, taking 
care that they should not attribute to him anything falsely. 
He aked his followers to acquire knowledge and teach it 
to others and while explaining knowledge, he included 
it the Qur'an and the Sunnah. The course of study prese 
by him to the Ayhdb al-Suffa included the Qur'an, the Sunnah 
and the art of writing’ In the appointment of the state officials 
also he gave preference to those who combined the knowledge 
of the Sunnah with that of the Quran, Such was the case 
with the appointment of the /mdms* and the Qédis, and is 
likely to have been the case with other appointments alse 
He asked Mu‘Adh when the latter was going out as governor 
of Yeman on what basis he would govern, “On the basis 
ofthe Qur'an", Mutadh replied. “Suppose”, said the Pro- 
phet, “that you do not find it in the Qur'an", “Thea on the 
basis of the Sunnah” answered Mu‘adh.® 
































‘After the death of Muhammad the importance of Hadith 
grew greater and greater. Von Kremer rightly says :— 
“The life of the Prophet, his discourses and utterances, his 
actions, his silent approval and even his passive conduct, 
constituted next to the Qur’dn the second most important 
source of law for the young Muslim empire’’.* Von Kremer 
has correctly pointed out the importance of the Hadith as a 








(1) ZDMG, vol. %, P.2 

(2) Mis. “Hm, p. 32. 

(3) Mbid. p. 35. 

(4) SHM, p. 9. 

(5) Mbid a 
o "TIS, vol. iis pare 2, p. 107. 
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of Muhammadan law. But actually the part played 
by it in the development of Arabic literature is much 
greater than this. It is the Hadith and the Qur'an that have 
been the main cause of the origin of many branches of Arabic 
literature, ¢.g., History, Geography, the collection of the ancient 
Arabian poetry, Lexicography, etc. It will not be an exaggera- 
tion to say that the Hadith and the Qur'an had been the basis 
of all the scientific activities of the Arabs. 











Thus, the Hadith originated in the early life of the Prophet 
of Islam, developed largely throughout his life, and spread 
simultancouly with the spread of Islam throughout the vast 
Muslim dominions. The Muslim armies which conquered 
Syria, Palestine, Persia ded a large number 
of the Gompanions of Mu d, who carried his Hadith 
wherever they went. n the distant lands of North Africa 
and Spain! received the reports of Mubammad’s sayings and 
doings before the end of the first century. Similarly, the message 
of the Suanah and the Qur'an had been received by India 
before its conquest by Muslims before the end of the first 
century.? 





















» GOLLBETION or AWADITE 





Hadith which thus spread throughout the vast Muslim 
dominions had been preserved for about a century partly in 
writing (in the form of laws and letters dictated by Muhammad 
himself, and in the form of various Sahifaks ascribed to many of 
his Companions), and partly in the memory of those who had 
associated with him and watched carefully his words and 
deeds. After the death of Muhammad, ‘Umar 1 intended to 
collect the Apadith. He gave the matter his careful considera- 
tion for one whole month, invoking the help of God in his 
decision, and seeking the advice of his friends. But he had 
a eee 
@ ev erieeibin = Campanion, kart visited Spain. See NT, vol. i, p. 


(2) See ch, Tin India's Contribution ta che Studyof Hadith Literature, — 
Mohammad Ishique, University of Dacea, 1955, ce 
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to give up the great project for the fear of the Qur'an being 
neglected by the Muslims. 


“Umar II (61-101A.H.), the saintly caliph of th 
of the worldly Uma: 





dynasty 
ds, initiated and partly carried out the 
tremendous task which was only thought of byhis great prede- 
cessor whom he tried to follow in many respects. This 
saintly caliph had a great zeal for his religion which he tried 
to purify from the evils that had crept into it by the time he 
came to power.? The teaching and the collection of Hadith 
naturally formed an important part of his plan. He appointed 
paid teachers to teach the Qur'an to the ignorant Bedu 
supported and helped the teachers and students of Figh; 
sent instructions to the governor of the Hijiz that weekly 
lectures should be delivered on Hadith? and sent out men 
well-versed in the subject to Egypt and North Africa as instruc 
tors to the Muslims living in those coutries,® 
























Fearing the loss of Ahddith, he took steps towards their 
collection. To a great Traditionist, Aba Bakr b. Mubammad 
b. Hazm (d. 100/719) who lived in Madinah, he wrote to 
aisk him to write down all the Afddith of the Prophet and of 
‘Umar—particularly those he could learn from ‘Amra, the 
daughter of ‘Abd al-Rabmin, who was at that time the 
best custodian of such Afadith as were related by ‘A’ishah,? 
‘Umar IL is also reported to have asked Sa‘d b. Ibrihim$ 
and Ibn Shihab al-Zuhri® to collect Akddith in the form of 
books in order to have them circulated throughout his domi- 











(0) TIS, vol ii, part I, p. 206. Hawever, ‘Umar spread in various other 
ways the knowledge of Hadith among Muslims living in various 
parts of the Caliphate, 

(2). MSt, vol. 2, p. 34. 

(3) SUA. 

(A) Bid. 

(3) Bid. 


(6) NT, vol. i, p. 130. 
(S46, vl, pare 2; ps 156. SB, >dim, 6. Mader vol. IMU, p. 
xxii, . 

(8) JBI, part 1, p. 76, 
(9) FM, p. 239. 
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nion, According to Aba Nu‘aym’s History of Isfahan (cited 
by Ibn Hajar),? ‘Umar even wrote a circular letter asking 
the Traditionists living in the various parts of his dominion 
to collect in the form of books as many Akadith as were avai 


able.* 


The fact that these works have not been mentioned by 
any of the later writers on the subject, and that there appear 
to be some contradictions in later references to the persons 
concerned, has led an eminent Orientalist to hold that what 
has been attributed to ‘Umar b. Abd al-‘Aziz in connection 
with the collection of Asadith is only an expression ofwhat the 
Muslims would expect from the pious caliph.? But another 
eminent Orientalist, Dr. Sprenger, had already shown that 
the carly Muslim writers used to refer to the authors instead 
of referring to the books, As regards the contradictions, they 
are only apparent, and can be casily explained. There- 
fore, it is not merely an expression of what later Muslims 
expected from the pious caliph, but as a matter of fact all the 
attending circumstances point to the probability of what is 
attributed to him. ‘ 











‘The great work initiated by “Umar b. “Abd al-Aziz was 
helped by the spirit of the age, and the result was extensive, 
Abi Qalaba (d. 104 or 107 A.H.) isstated to have madea will 
of his books*. Makbiil (d. 116/734), whohad travelled through 
Egypt and Syria and had lived for some time in Madinah in 
order to acquire knowledge at all these places,* wrote a book 
on the Sunnah which has been mentioned by Ibn al-Nadim in 
his Fihrist?, al-Zuhri (d. 124/742) is stated by Ibn Sa'd to have 
(1) FB, vol. i, p. 174 
(2) “Asal, op. eit, 

(3) MSt, vol. ii, pp, 210-211. Tris, pp. 18-19. be 


(A) A. Sprenger, “On the origin aud progress of writing down historical 
‘facts among the Musulmans", JASB, vol, xxv, pp. 103M, 1856. 
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collected so many Ahadith that after his death his manuscripts 
needed beasts of burden for their removal.? 


‘The early students and workers on the Hadith were followed 
by various Muhaddithan who carried on the work begun by 
their predecessors almost simultaneouly in various provinces 
of the vast Muslim empire. Of these collectors of Ahadith, 
‘Abd al-Malik b. “Abd al-‘Aziz b. Jurayj (d, 150/760) worked 
Mecca, Sad b. ‘Ariba (d. 157 A.H.) at Mesopotamia, 
al-Auzi'i (d. 159 AH.) in Syria, Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman (4.159 A.H.) at Madinah, Za°ida b. Qudama (d. 160 
A.H.) and Sufyan al-Thauri (d. 160 A.H.) at Kufa, and 
Hammad b. Salama (d. 165 A.H.) at Bagra.? 





As almost all these works are entirely lost, noopinion canbe 
expressed on their plan, method or merit, But Ibn al-Nadim 
who has mentioned these works has also given a short criticism 
in each case. He calls the works of Ibn Jurayj, Ibn ‘Arba, 
Auza‘i, Ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman and Za‘ida b. Qudama works 
on the Sunnah, and says that they are arranged like books of 
Figh—in chapters devoted to its problems. They were pro- 
hably works of the same type as the Muwarta of Imam Malik 
who might have followed in the general plan of it the system 
adopted by some of these earlier writers. Two of the books 
of Sufyan al-Thauri, however, which were related by various 
scholars, were works of a different type. About one of them 
Ibn al-Nadim says that it is similar to Hadith works.? But 
this also has been lost. 


‘Tun Mowatra 


‘The earliest work connected with our subject which has 
been received by us is the Mutoafta of Imam Malik which bas 
been fully described and criticised by Goldzihert He is 
of the opinion that the Muwaytd is not a work on Hadith in the 
(1) TIS, vol ii, pare 2, p. 136. 

(2) EN, toe eit, 
(8) FN, p. 225. 
() MSt. volt, pp. 213-26, 
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same sense in which the $afih al-Bukhdri and other later words 
are. “It is”says he, “fa corpus juris, and not a corpus traditionum. 
Its object was not to sift the Ahadith currentin the Muslim world 
and to collect them together, but to demonstrate the religious 
laws, rituals and practices which were in keeping with the 
Sunnah prevalent in Madinah, and which were in agreement 
with the Zjma' accepted by the Muslims of Madinah, and to 
produce on the basis of the /jma* and the Sunnah a theoretical 
standard for doubtful cases’, 

















In order to prove his theory, Goldziher has quoted the fact 
that Imam Malik has included in his work a large number 
of Fatwas and customs in vogue in Madinah, without trying 
toprove them by Hadith; that even in quoting the Ahddithhe has 
hot given the Jsndd in all cases, and that he has not made any 
mention of such Ahadith as are of purely historical character. 


These facts certainly show that the Muvaffa was not inten= 
ded to serve as a collection of Ahadith. But it may be said 
with equal justice that itis not a book of Figh in the same sense 
in which later books on Figh are said to be works on the sub: 
ject. Tt contains a very large number of Hadith al-ahkém 
(legal traditions), According to Zarqani, as Goldziher 
has pointed out, there are in it 1720 Ahddith, of which 600 
contain Isdds, 222 are mursal, 613 are mawgif, and 285 stop 
either at a Sakabi or at a Tabi'i(i.c. are either mawgifor magi’). 
According to al-Ghafiqi, the total number of Ahddith in the 
twelve versions of the Muafta is 666, out of which 97 differ 


in the differnt versions of the book, and the rest are common 
in all the various recensions.? The great difference between 
al-Zarqani’s and al-Ghafiqi’s estimates scems tobe duc to the 
latter's. oat Se tee Bees the Muwatta by. 
al-Shaybant and others’. ly, however, the num! 

ith in as afconie een Scbaye bees ae 
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4,000 and 10,000, which were reduced by the author himself 
to about 1,000.7 


The Muwatta may be treated as a good collection of Ahddith 
in the sense of the legal traditions. Some Muslim authorities 
like ‘Izz al-Din Ibn al-Athu Tbn ‘Abd al-Barr and ‘Abd 
al-Haq of Delhi include it instead of the Sunan of Ibn Maja 
in the six canonical collections. Of course the majority of 
them do not count it as one of the six books because almost 
all the important traditions contained in it are included in 
the Sahiis of Bukhari and Musti 










On the analogy of the Muvai{a, however, we may reasonably 
assume that the other Sunan works compiled before or simul- 
taneously with it also contained a fair proportion of the 
Hadith al-Ahkam, and might therefore be weated like the 
Muwatta as Hadith works. 





Tue Lecat ann Historican Traprrions 


Since the earliest times the Muslims have made a distinc- 
tion between the legal traditions (Hadith al-Ahkam) and the 
purely historical traditions (the Maghazi). In the Tabagat 
of Ibn Sa‘d some Companions are described as being well- 
versed in the Figh (Law) and others are stated to be authorities 
on the Maghdzi (the historical traditions). In the treatment 
of the legal traditions they had been careful and critical; 
whereas in relating the historical traditions they were rather 
free. Suhayb, a Companion, used to say: “Come along, 
T will tell you the tales of our battles (Magha<i),but I will 
not relate to you that the Prophet has said such and such 
things.2 Sa’ib b. Yazid heard Talba relate the tales of the 
battle of Ubud, whereas he did not hear other Companions 
relate any Hadith of the Prophet. From these and other 
similar reports it appears that the Maghazi served the early 
Muslims as topics for their general conversations. But with 











(1) SMr. i, 8. 
(2) TIS, vol. iti, part 1, p. 164. 
(3) SB, al-Jihadl, b. man haddatha b° mashahidihi, vol. li, p. 97. 
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the legal traditions they had been careful and scrupulous, as 
We shall sec in the next chapter. 


The word Figh itself had been used sometimes in the sense 
of Hadith. Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, after relating a Hadith, points 
out that here the word Figh is used in the sense of Hadith.’ As 
a matter of fact, the Islamic law in its earliest period consisted 
of little else than the legal traditions (Hadith al-Aikam). It is 
therefore that all such Companions as are reported to have 
related the largest number of A. 
‘Abd Allah b. “Abbas are desc 


The number of the legal traditions appears to be rather 
small. Mubibb al-Din al-Tabari has mentioned only 1029 
of them in his al-Afkam al-Sughra which is devoted to the legal 
waditions only.? Hafiz ‘Abd al-Ghani in his ‘Umdat 
Akkém has mentioned only 500 of them.? Ibn Hajar in his 
Bulagk al-Marém has quoted about 1338 of them.‘ Ibn 
‘Taymiyah (Majd al-Din) in his Muntaga has of course quoted 
a much larger number. But he has often treated the sayings 
and the doings of the Companions also as Hadith, and some- 
times he treats the various versions of the same Hadith as inde- 
pendent ones,* 












CLASSIFICATION OF BOOKS OF IKADITIE 


Books of Hadith have been classified into the following, 
groups :— 





—) REUH, p. 22. 
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8. Sunans. 
9. Mustadraks. 
10. Mustakhrajs. 
1, Arbatiniyat, 


1. The $ahifas are such collections of the sayings of the 
Prophet as were written down by some of his Companions 
during hislife-time or by their followers in the next generation. 
Several of these Sahifas have been mentioned by Goldziher 
according to whom some of them are also described as Rasdil 
and as Kutub.!’ One of them which was collected by Abii 
Hurayra and taught and handed down by him to his student 
Hammam b. Munabbih, has been edited by Dr. Hamidullah. 
But the most important of them is the Sahifa which was 
collected by ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amr b. al-As, who gave it the 
title of al-Sadigahs 


2. The Ajzd’ are such collections of the Traditions as 
have been handed down on the authority of one single indivi- 
dual—be he a Companion or of any gencration after him. 
The term Juz’ is also applied to such collections of Ahddith 
a8 haye been compiled on a particular subject-matter—e.g. 
“Intention”, the Vision of God, etc. 























3. The Rasd’il are such collections of Afadith as deal with 
one particular topic out of eight topics into which the contents 
of the Jami* books of Hadith may be gencrally classified. 

‘These topics are :— 

Beliefs or Dogma. 





ii, Laws or Ahkam which are also known as Sunan 
and include all the subjects of Figh from Tahdrat 
or Purity to Wasaya or Exhortations. 


iii, Rugag, i.e. Piety, Asceticism, Mysticism 
() MSt, woh fi, pp. 251-32. 


@) SHM. : 
(3) MSt, wol. vol. fi, pp. 10-11, 
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iv. Etiquette in eating, drinking, travelling, etc. 
v. Tafsir or commentary on the Qur'an. 


i.e. historical and biographical 
ich include (a) Cosmology, Ancient 
History, ete. and (b) the life of the Prophet, of 
his Gompanions and Successors. 











vii. Pitan, ic. Crises, 


vill. Appreciation (Mandgib) and denunciation 
(Mathélib) of persons, places, ete. 


‘The Rasé'il are also called Books (Kutub). To this class 
belong many of the works of Ibn Hajar, al-Suyti, and others.1 


4. Musannafi arc those large collectionyof Ahadithin which 
the traditions relating to most or all the various topics men- 
tioned above are put together and arranged in various books 
or chapters, cach dealing with a particular topic. To this 
class belong the Muwatfé of Imam Malik, the Sahih of 
Muslim, ete. =A 


5. The term Musnad (supported) was originally used for 
such traditions as were supported by a complete uninterruy 
chain of authorities (sad) going back to a Companion who 
related it from the Prophet himself.? But later on the term 
came to be used in the general sense of a reliable and authorita- 
tive tradition. In this sense the term is also used for all 
the Hadith literature, and works like the 
Sunan of al-Darimi and the Sehih of al-Bukhari are called 
te But technically it is used only for those collections 
‘Abadith in which they are arranged according to the names 
of the final authorities by whom they are related, ir = 
of their subject-matter. Such are the Musnads 
: (d. 204/819), 
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b. Abi Shayba (d. 237/851), Aba Khaythama (d. 234/844) 
and others. He who collected Akadith inthe form of a Musnad 
is called a Musnid or a Musnidi.* The Musnad works themsclves, 
however, differ in detail in’ the arrangement of the 
authorities who originally related them. In some of them they 
are arranged in the alphabetical order of their names. In 
some of them they are arranged according to their relative 
merit in the acceptance of Islam and in taking part in the 
early important events of the Prophet's mission. In some of 
them they are arranged according to the affinity of their 
tribe fo the Prophet.® 











There are, however, certain Musnad works which are 
divided into chapters devoted to various subjects, and in 
cach chapter the Ahddith are arranged according to theoriginal 
authorities, Companions, by whom theyare related. This plan is 
followed by Aba Ya‘la* (d. 276/889) and Aba*Abd al-Rabman 
in their Musnadworks.* These works combine the characteristics 
of the Musnad and of the Musannaf works. 


Some of the Musnad-compilers, however, tried to collect 
stogether all the available traditions reported by the various 
Companions.* The Musnad of Ibn al-Najjar is said to have 
contained the traditions related by all the Companions. 
‘The Musnad of Ahmad b. Hanbal contains more than 30,000 
traditions reported by about 700 Companions.? The Musnad 
of Abi ‘Abd al-Rabman is reported by Hajt Khalifah on the 
authority of Ibn Hazm to have contained traditions related 
by 1300 Companions.* There are, however, many Musnad 
works which aredevoted to traditions related either by a special 
group of Companions or by one single Companion only. 

(I) A large number of Musad works are mentioned by Haji Khalifah, 

KZ, vol. v, pp. 532-43. 

(2) MSt, vol. ii, p. 227. 
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6. The term Mu‘jam is generally applied to such works 
on various subjects as are arranged in alphabetical order. 
The geographical and the biographical dictionaries of Yaqut 
are called Mujam al-Buldan and Mu‘jam al-Udaba, because 
they are arranged alphabetically. Such Musnad collections 
of Ahddith as are arranged under the names of the Companions 
in their alphabetical order are also known as Mu‘jam al- 
Sahaba. But according to the authorities on the science of 
Tradition, the term is used technically for such collections 
of Ahddith only as are arranged not according to the Gompa- 
nions who reported them, but according to the Traditionists 
from whom the compiler himself received them. ‘The names 
of such Traditionists (Shuyakh) are arranged alphabetically, 
and all the traditions received from each Shaykh are then 
collected together irrespective of their contents and subject- 
matter. To this class belong two of the collections of al- 
Tabarani (260/870-360/970) and the collections of Ibrahim 
b, Isma‘il (d. 371/981) and Ibn al-Qanis (d. 350/960).2 The 
largest collection by al-Tabarant is in reality a Musnad work, 
not a Mu‘jam work; for it is a Mu‘jam al-Sahiaba, not a Mu‘jam 
cal-Shuyakh. 





7, ‘Jamis are those collections of Afadaith which contain 
traditions relating to all the various subject-matters mentioned 
under the Ras@il. Thus, the Sahih of al--Bukhari as well as 
the book of Tirmidhi is called Jami‘. But the Sahifiof Muslim 
is not described as Jami‘, because (unlike Bukhari) it does not 
contain traditions relating to all the chapters of the 


Quran. 


8. Sunan are such collections of the traditions as contain 
Ahadith al-ahkam (legal traditions) only, and leave out those 
traditions which relate to historical and other matters. Thus 


the collections of traditions made by Aba Da’td, Nasa’ 
and many other traditionists are known as Sunan works. 








(1). Should they be arranged in the chronological order, the work would 
be called Mashikhat. See OPC. vol. v, part 2, p. 41 fn, 


(2) BM, pp. 56, 95. 
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9. Mustadraks are such collections of Abadith in which 
the compiler, having accepted the conditions laid down by 
any previous compiler, collects together such other traditions 
as fulfil those conditions and were missed by the previous 
compiler. To this class belongs the Mustadrak of al-Hakim 
who collected together such Ahadith as fulfilled the conditions 
laid down by al-Bukhari and Muslim and were not included 
by them in their Sahihs. 





10. Mustakhraj are those collections of Ahdadith in which 
a later compiler of them collects together fresh Isndds for such 
traditions as were collected by a previous compiler on the 
basis of different chains of Imad. ‘To this class belongs the 
Mustakhraj of Abi Nu‘aym Isfahni on the Sahis of al-Bukhari 
and of Muslim, In this book Abi Nu‘aym has given fresh 
chains of Jsndd for some of the traditions which were already 
included by Bukhari and Muslim in their Saliihs with different 
Isndds, 


11, The Arba‘iniyat, as the name shows, are the collec 
tions of forty Apadith relating to one or more subjects which 
may have appeared to be of special interest to the compiler. 
‘An example of this class is the Arba‘in of al-Nawawi. 


Of all these eleven classes of the collections of Abadith, the 
Sahifas, as their description shows, were the earliest in origin. 
The Mujams, the Mustadraks, the Mustakhrajs and the 
Arba‘iniyat must have been the latest. The Ajzd’ and the 
Ras@il in their technical sense described above also must have 
been later in origin and development than the Musannaf 
and the Musnad works. ‘The Sunan and the Jami* being only 

ivisions of the Musannaf works, the problem of the priority 
in of the remaining classes of the Hadith works rests 
between the Musannafs and the Musnads which is difficult 
to decide. Goldziher is of the opinion that the Musnads are 
carlier in origin than the Musannafs which originated under 
the influence of the legal system of the Asbab al-Hadith.? 
But as the collection of Ahadith was greatly duc to their legal 




















importance, it is not unlikely that some of the very early 
collections of them were arranged according to their subject- 
matter connected with the Islamic legal, ritual or religious 
problems, as is also suggested by the title Aitdb al-Sunan given 
to them. 


The Hadith thus collected by the continuous, hard and 
honest work of many generations of the Muslims of various 
countries belonging to different schools of thought, has been a 
subject of study of the Muslim scholars and a source of inspira~ 
tion to the Muslim world upto the present time. The Hadith 
together with the Qur'an served the Muslims as the main 
basis of their social structure. On this twofold basis 
originated and developed the various Islamic sciences. To 
these two turns an average Muslim for inspiration and guidance, 
On them can be properly based the reconstruction of the 
Islamic thought according to the requirements of modern 
times. The efforts of many modern reformers have so far 
failed because they ignored the Qur'an and the Hadith, just 
as some Mediaeval Islamic sects could not flourish because 
they had ignored their importance. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE HADITH AND THE COMPANIONS (Suhaba) 





Stonwtcance or THE Tens SAWAnt 

The term al-Sahaba or al-Ashab (singular = al-Sahabi and 
al-Sahib, a Companion) is used by the Muslims as a title of 
great honour for such Muslims as had enjoyed the privilege 
of having lived in the company of the Prophet. On the 
qualifications necessary for being a Sef abi the Muslim scholars 
differ, Some of them are of the opinion thatevery Muslim who 
had scen Muhammad was a Sahébi. Some hold that long 
association with Muhammad is necessary for being a Sababi. 
The majority of them, however, hold that every grown up 
Muslim who associated with Muhammad for some time may be 
called a Sahdbi. The near relatives of Mubammad, his bosom 
friends, his attendants, ax well as such ordinary Muslims 
as saw him even once are generally included among the 


Sahaba. 


It is the Companions who reported Abadith from 
Muhammad. They are the authorities by whom—through 
the Followers (al-Tabian), their students and associates—are 
handed down the Islamic Abddith. Upon their reliability, 
authenticity and trustworthiness rests toa large extent the 
trustworthiness of the great mass of Ahddith collected by the 
Muslim scholars of the later generations. 














Tue Nusmer or tHe Companions 


‘The exact number of the Companions cannot be deter- 
mined, Only once during the early history of Islam a census 
was taken, when they were found to be 1,525.7 This census 
must have been taken about the time of the Treaty of 
Hudaybiya when the danger to the Muslims was great, and 





11) TA, p. 18; PM, pp. 367-73; MIS, pp. 118-19. ; 
(2) AT. vol, i, p. 1530; SB, A, al-Fihddy, b- kitate al-Foczm, Yo. ii p. 123, 
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an estimate of their actual strength was necessary. Since 
then the number of the Muslims went up by leaps and 
bounds, and before the death of Muhammad almost the whole 
of the Arabian penin-sula had accepted Islam. 


A large number of these Muslims of the time of Muhammad 
had seen him and listened to his orations and sayings. Forty 
thousands of them were with him when he performed the 
Farewell Pilgrimage at Mecca. The number of all those 
who ever saw or heard him has been estimated by Abi Zara‘ 
al-Razi to be above 100,000. 


Tue Compantons wHo Retatep TRaprrions 


All the Companions did not relate the Hadith of their 
master. The Musnad of Aba ‘Abd al-Rabmin which is 
said to be the largest collection of Afadith is stated to contain 
twaditions related by 1300 Companions only. Ibn al-Jauzi, 
who has given a list of all the Companions who related tradi- . 
tions, has mentioned the names of about 1060 of them together 
with the number of the traditions related by each* Five 
hundred of them are said to have related 1 tradition each, 
One hundred and thirty two are stated to have handed ddwn 
2 traditions cach. Eighty are described to have related 3 
traditions each. Fifty-two are mentioned to be responsible 
for 4 traditions each ; thirty-two for 5 cach; twenty-six for 
6 each; twenty-seven for 7 each; eighteen for 8 each, and 
cleven for 9 traditions each.Sixty of the Companions are 
credited with having related 10-20 traditions cach. Of the 
rest cach is said to have related 20 or more traditions. Here 
is the table showing the names of these Companions and the 
umber of the traditions related by them 
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No. Name of the Companion Number of Ahadith 
Muswir b. Makhramat 20 
‘Amr b. Umayya al-Damri 20 
“Ame b. Umayya (another) 20 
Safawan b. ‘Assil 20 
Sa‘d b, “Ubada 21 
al-Rabit 2 
al-Sa’ 22 
Qurra 22 
<Umayr b. Rabita 22 
Umm Qays 4 
Laqit b. ‘Amir ey 
al-Sharid® bas 
Rifta b. Raft 2h 
‘Abd Allah b. Unays 24 
Aus b. Aus 
al-Fadl b. ‘Abbas 
Aba Waqid al-Laythi 

Aba Talba al-Anyari 

‘Abd Allah b. Salam 

Sabl b. Abi Hathma* (Hay thama ) 
Aba al-Mulayb al-Hudhalit 

‘Abd Allah b. Ja‘far 
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Name of the Companion 


Umm al-Fad! bint al- arith 
Suhayb 

“lyad b. Mimar (Hammad?) 
Mu‘adh b. Anas 

‘Irbad b. Sariyat 

Khubab b. al-Arau® 

“Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr 
Fatima bint Qays 

Ma‘qil b. Yasar? 
al-Abbis b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib 
‘Amr b. *Abasat 
Khuzayma b. Thabit 
Talba b. ‘Abd Allah 
al-Zubayr b._ al-Awwim 
‘Amr b. al-As 

Umm ‘Atiya 

Aba Thatlaba al-Khushani? 
Hakim b, Mizim* 

Sahl b. Hunayf? 

Mu‘iwifa b. Mayda!?® 
al-Miqdad 


‘Abd Allah b. Mughfil# 
Jundab b. ‘Abd Allah 
Bilal (the Mu'wadhdhin) 
Abu Juhayfa 
Umm Hani 


GQ) TT, vol, vii, No. 340, 
(2) Ibid. vou. ii, 


Number of Abadith 


30 
30 
30 
30 
3h 
32 
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No, Name of the Companion Number of Abadith 
59 Aba Barzat 46 
60 Kath b. ‘Ujra® 47 
61 al-Miqdam 47 
62 ‘Abd Allah b. Zayd 48 
63 Sa‘id b. Zayd b. ‘Amr 48 
64 ‘Abd Allah b. Bishr 50 
65 Shaddad b. Aus 50 
66 Asma’ bint Abi Bakr 38 
67 Asma’ bint ‘Umays 60 
68 — Hafsa, wife of Muhammad 60 
69 Jubayr b. Muttim 60 
70 Salman al-Farisi 60 

~71 ‘Amr b. ‘Auf 62 
72 ‘Ammar b. Yasir 62 
73 ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Auf 65 
74 Umm Habiba, wife of Mubammad 65 
75 ‘Adi b. Hatim 66 
76 Aba Rafit 68 
77 Zayd b. Argam 70 

+78 Wail b. Huje a 
79 Maymana 76 
80 Salma b. al-Akwa* 77 
81 -Rafit b. Khudayj* 78 
82 Zayd b. Khilid al 
83 Zayd b. Thabit 92 
84 ‘Abd Allah b. Abi Aufa 95 
85 Jabir b. ‘Abd Allah* 100 
86 Aba Mas‘ad al-Ansari 102 
87 Nu‘man b. Bashir 144 


88 Samura b. Jundab® 123, 
COS ge beer a 
(1) TMA, vol. i, No. 1081 
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= No. Name of the Gompanion Number of Abddith 
89 ‘Thaubin 128° 
90 Usama b. Zayd 128 
91 Abi Bakra Nufay* b. al-Wirith 132 


Mughira b. Shu‘ba 136 
Aba Bakr (the first Caliph) M2 
Jabir b. Samura 146 
Uthmn (the third Caliph) 46 
Aba Ayyab al-Ansiri 

Mu‘idh b, Jabal 

Mu‘Awiyah (the first Umayyad caliph) 
Ubayy b. Ka‘b 

Burayda b, al-Hagib.! 

Aba Qatida 

Abd Darda’ 

‘Imran b. Hasin® 

‘Ubida b. al-Samit 

Sahl b, Sard 

Ma‘d b, Yamin 

Abo Umiama al-Bahili 

Sa'd b. Abi Waqaas 

Aba Dhar al-Ghifart 

al-Bara” b. ‘Xzib 

AbG Masa al-Ash‘ari 

Umm Salma, wife of Muhamad 

“Ali (the fourth Caliph) 





“Umar (the second Caliph) 
‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amr b.altAg 
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No. Name of the Companion Number of Ahadith 
122 ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar b. al-Kharuib 2630 
123 AbG Hurayrat 5374 


It is evident from what has been said that the great mass 
of the traditions received by us are related by less than three 
hundred Gompanions. “The Muwattd of Imam Malik contains 
the traditions related by 98 Companions only? ‘The Musnad 
of Abi Da'ad Tayalist contains those related by 281 of them. 
The Musnad of Abmad b. Yanbal contains those related by 
about 700 Companions.* The two Sabibs of al-Bukhiari and 
Muslim contain those related by 208 and 213 Companions 
respectively, of whom 149 are common between the two great 
works. 





Of these 300 Companions referred to above, only 55 have 
related 100 or more traditions, Of these again, only 11 are 
responsible for more than 500 traditions each. Six or seven 
of the latter, each of whom has reported more than 1000 
traditions, are known as al-Mukaththirin, i.e. the reporters 
of many traditions.® 








Alll these eleven Companions enjoyed the privilege of long 
jon with Muhammad, had great thirst for his Hadith 
(during his life-time), and could speak with authority about 
what he had said or done, They lived for a long time after 
his death when the mass of the traditions which they had learnt 
was handed down to the succeeding generations of the Muslims, 
whereas the knowledge gathered by the Companions who were 
cither killed in the early battles or diedshortly after the death 
of Muhammad could not spread among the Muslims, and 
was lost for good. The reporters of the largest number of 








(8) PM, p. 379) TA, pe 35. 9 
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1, Aba Hurayra, ‘Abd Allah or ‘Abd al-Rahman.?_ He 
stands at the top of the reporters of Hadith among the Com- 
panions, and was recognised by Mubammad himself as the 
most anxious Muslim for the knowledge of Hadith. He 
belonged to the tribe of Daus, an offshoot of the gerat clan 
of Azd.? He came to Madinah in the 7th year of the Hijra, 
and being told that Mubammad was at Khaybar, went there 
and accepted Islam. Since then tll Muhammad's death, 
he remained constantly in his company, attending him and 
learning his Hadith during the day at the sacrifice of all worldly 
pursuits and pleasures and remembering them by heart in 
the night? After the death of the Prophet, he worked as/a 
governor of al-Babrayn for some time during the caliphate 
of ‘Umar, and acted as the governor of Madinah under the 
early Umayyad caliphs. He died in 59/678. 








When Muhammad was no more, and the reports of his 
sayings and doings were sought in order to meet the daily 
rising cases, Abo Hurayra (who instructed more than 800 
students in the subject) profusely poured out the store of know- 
ledge he had so laboriously accumulated. Sometimes he was 
taken to task for reporting such traditions as were never heard 
by any other Companion. But he retorted that he had learnt 
what the Ansar (Helpers) had missed in attending to their 
lands and properties, and what the Mubdjiran (Refugees) had 
failed to learn because of their business engagements, and 
that he had remembered what they had forgotten under the 
stress of their multifarious activities.* Once when he was 
taken to task by ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar for relating a particular 
Hadith, he took him to “A ishah who bore witness to the truth 
of what he had related.* His knowledge and memory were 
also tested by Marwan who, having written down some tradi- 
(1) TIS, vol. iv, part 2, pp. 54m 
(2) GT, No. 10. 

@) TIS, vol. iv, part 2, p. 54. 
(9) Tia: pe 60. 
(9) Mid, p. 56. 
(6) bid. p. 58. 
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tionsrelated by him, wanted him after a year to relate the same, 
and found them to be exactly identical with his earlier 
narration." 


He is believed by the Muslims to have been too pious and 
conscientious a Muslim to put intothe mouth of Mubammad 
any words which had not actually fallen from his lips, or to 
ascribe to him anything that he had notdone. But he does 
not appear to have been endowed by nature with a power 
of minute observation or a critical faculty strong enough to 
take cognizance of all the circumst in which the Prophet 
uttered certain words or acted in a particular way. Many 
other Companions, therefore, had to explain some of the 
Abddith reported by him, and to reject some of them. ‘A’ishah, 
having come to know that AbG Hurayra related that 
Muhammad had said that awoman was put inhellfire because 
she kept a cat and did not feed it, pointed out to him that the 
woman was an unbeliever.? When she was told that Abo 
Hurayra related that Mubammad had said that three things are 
ominous—namely, a house, a horse and a woman—she said 
that Abi Hurayra came in while the Prophet was saying : 
“May God destroy the Jews. They say that ill-luck is in three 
things: in a house, ina woman and in a horse"’. AbG Hurayra, 
said ‘A’ishah, heard the last part of the Hadith, and missed the 
first portion of it.* ‘Abd Allah b. “Abbas having come to know 
that Aba Hurayra related that Mubammad had said: al-wada’ 
min ma massat ai-nar w'lau min thaur agit. took him to task 
for relating such a Hadith.* 


Considering the interest of Aba Hurayra in cultural attain- 
ments in general, his devotion to the Prophet and to his Abddith 
in particular, and the test applied to his memory and his 
narration by his own contemporaries during his life-time, 
it appears to be very unlikely that he himself fabricated any 
Ul) SHM, pp. 38-39. 

(2) MAT, No. 1400 

(3) MAT, No. 1537. 

(@) ‘Ablation yaecestened by) conte with fre even thowgh it should 
pe a piece of cheese" JT, 4, p- 12 
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Hadith* But it is possible that at a later period may have 
been attributed to him some Abadith for the narration of which 
he not responsible. The fact that he narrated a very 
umber of traditions (larger than any other Companion 
to have narrated) was explained by himself to his own 
contemporaries. It is therefore clear that the remark that 
Aba Hurayra was “a pious humbug” is unwarranted.* 


2. Aba ‘Abdal-Rabmin ‘Abd Allah is the second largest 
reporter of Abadith He was the son of ‘Umar, the second 
caliph. He had accepted Islam simultancously with his 
father, and migrated to Madinah with him.* He took part 
in many battles during the life-time of Muhammad and in the 
wars in Mesopotamia, Persia and Egypt, but kept strict neutra- 
lity during the civil wars among the Muslims which followed 
the assassination of ‘Uthmin. In spite of the great esteem 
and honour in which he was held by all the Muslims and 
notwithstanding the suggestion repeatedly made to him 
tostand up for the caliphate (which he obstinately refused), he 
kept himself entirely aloof from party strife, and throughout 
these years led an unselfish, pious life. He set an example 
of an ideal citizen just as his father had set an example of the 
ideal ruler. He died at Mecca in the year 74/692 at the age 
of 87. 


His long association with Mubammad, his blood relation 
ship with Hafga (wife of Mubammad) and with some other 
Companions of the Prophet, offered him a splendid opportunity 
to learn Hadith, and his long peaceful life gave him time and 
leisure to teach and spread Ahadith among the Muslims who 
anxiously sought for them. 

He was extremely careful in relating Abadith to others. 
al-Sha ‘bi says that he did not hear a single Hadith from him 
for one whole year. When he related Abddith, his eyes were 

fe 
(1) SHM, vp, 36-40. : 
2) LL, it, pp. LXXXTILLXXXV- < 4 
(8) TIS, vo. ie, pare 2, pp. 105-137. E sant h 
(A) TIS, vo. iv, part t, pp. 106-25. 
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full of tears.’ His activities in the service of Islam, his pious 
life, his straightforward and unselfish career, and his careful 
and sympathetic treatment of the traditions, put a seal of 
truth on such of them as are related by him. 


3. Abii Hamza Anas b. Malik. At the age of ten yeai 
Anas was presented by his mother, Umm Sulaym, to 
Muhammad who had migrated to Madinah. Since then 
upto the time of Mubammad’s death, he had been his favourite 
attendant.? After Muhammad’s death, he was appointed 
by Aba Bakr (at the advice of ‘Umar) as a tax-collector at 
al-Bahrayn. About the later part of his life he settled down 
at Basra, where he died in the year 93/711 when he was more 
than one hundred years old. 











During the ten years he spent in the service of Muhammad 
he had learnt « large number of his Abadith, of which he also 
learnta good deal from Aba Bakr, ‘Umar and many other 
Companions of the Prpohet.* The knowledge of Hadith 
gathered by him was so extensive that his death was considered 
asa death-blow to half of the entire mass of traditions.* 











” He is accepted by Muslim traditionsits as one of the most 
reliable’ narrators of Hadith. There is no reason to suspect 
the genuineness of such traditions as may be proved to have 
been narrated by him. 


4, ‘Aishah, the daughter of Aba Bakr and the favourite 
wife of Mubammad, occupies the fourth place among the 
reporters of the largest number of Abadith. She enjoyed the 
constant company of Muhammad as his favourite wife for 
about eight and a half years." She died in the year 57/676 
when she was 65 years old. 


(1) TIS, vol. iv, part I, p. 124. 

@) TAH, vol. i. p. 38. 

(3) TA, p. 166. F 
(Tal. voli, p38. E; 
(8) TA, p. 167. tT a 

(6) ‘TAH. veld, pooh. ss 
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She was endowed by nature with a retentive memory and 
a keen critical faculty. She remembered a large number of 
pre-Islamic Arabic poems, and was taken during her life-time 
as an authority on Medicine andon Islamic Law.! As regards 
Ahadith, she had not only learnt a large number of them in the 
company of her husband, but also had critical appreciation 
of them. She corrected the mistakes of many Companions 
which they committed in understanding and relating the words 
of Muhammad. When for intance she was told that Ibn 
“Umar had related Mubammad to have said that the dead 
are punished in their graves on account of the lamentations 
of their relatives, she pointed out that Mubammad had said 
that while the dead person was punished in his grave for his 
own faults and sins, his rela im. Itwas, she 
added, like another instance ar had related 
the Prophet of God to have said of the dead bodies of the 
unbelievers who were killed in the battle of Badr: “Verily 
they hear what I say”, What, according to ‘Aishah, the 
Prophet had in fact said was: “Certainly they now know that 
what I used to say is true”’. In order to prave her contention 
‘Mishah quoted the verse of the Qur'an which says that one 
could not make the dead hear, nor could one’s voice reach 
those who are in the graves.? 


























Numerous instances of the critism of Ahadith by ‘A'ishah 
which show how keen her critical faculty was,are collected by a 
distinguished Indian scholar, Saiyid Sulayman Nadwi, in his 
Sirat-i-\Pishah the perusal of which is sure to be interesting 
and profitable to those who are interested in her charming 
personality and in the origin of the Islamic sciences. 


It was on account of her extensive knowledge of Hadith 
and Islamic Law that even the important Companions sought 
4 her advice on legal problems, and a large number of them | 
(and of other Muslims) sought for the knowledge of Hadith 
from her. A long list of those who related Afddith on her 

Q) TAH, vol. ip. 24. 
(2) SB, A. Maghazi, “Bodh™, vol. iii, p. 5. 
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authority is given by ‘Asqalani in his Tahdhib 
al-Tahdhib.® 


5. Aba al-Abbas ‘Abd Allah b. al-‘Abbas was born 
three years before the migration of Muhammad to Madinah,? 
and was 13 years of age at the time of his death. He was 
loved very much by Muhammad, which is apparent from the 
Ahadith about him (in all the Hadith collections). He died 
in 68/687 at the age of 71.3 


He seems to have learnt a few Abddith from Mubammad 
himself, ‘Asqalani (quoting Yahya b.alQattan) refers to the 
assertion that Ibn ‘Abbas related only 10 or 4 traditions from 
Muhammad himself, and adds that this estimate is not correct, 
because in the Sahih of al Bukhari and Muslim alone arefound 
more than ten of the traditions reported by Ibn ‘Abbas direct- 
ly from Mubammad.* There is, however, no doubt that 
the number of the Ahddith reported by him directly from 
Muhammad is very small in comparison with what he has 
related from him through other Companions. ‘These Ahddith 
he had learnt from them by serious, hard labour. He says: 
“If L expected to learn any Hadith from a Companion, I went 
to his door and waited there —in spite of the wind bringing 
dust on me—till he came out and said : ‘Cousin of the Prophet, 
what brought you here? Why did you not send for me’? I 
used to reply that it was only proper that I should go to him. 
‘Then I learnt the Hadith from him’".* 


Ibn ‘Abbas was endowed by nature with keen intellectual 
and critical acumen. He was devoted to the study 

of the Hadith and the Qur'an, and was loved on account of 
his intellectual ability by all the first four caliphs, and was 
respected by all his contemporaries. He had collected a large 


(1) Vol x38, No. 2841 

(2) UGh, vol. iii, p. 193. 

(3) bid. 195. 

(4) TT, vol. v, No. 474. 

(5) TIS, vol. ii, part 2, p, 12. 
Gf. JBI, 85-85. 
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number of traditions, written them down in the form of books, 
and delivered lectures on them to his own disciples. His 
Tafsir of the Qur'an which was handed down by his student, 
Mujahid, is well known and has been referred to by later 
commentator: 






Some aspects of his political activity have been criticised 
seyerely.? But his fame rests on his intellectual attainment 
not on his political activity bility of the Afadith, 
however, which may be proved to have been narrated by him 
is unquestionable. Of course, much of what has been att 
buted to him must have been forged by later narrators. 

















6. Jabir b. ‘Abd Allah was one of the early Madinite 
converts to Islam who attended the second Council of Muham- 
mad with the people of Madinah at Mecca.* He took part 
in 19 battles in the company of Muhammad.* He died in 
Madinah about the year 74/693 at the age of 94. 





He learnt the Hadith of Mubammad not only from him, 
but also from many of his important Companions—e.g. Aba 
Bakr, ‘Umar and others. He also learnt it from the Followers 
(al-Tabian) like Umm Kulthim, the daughter of Aba Bakr, 
He used to teach Hadith regularly in the mosque at Madinah.* 


7. _Ab@ Sa‘id Sa‘d. b. Malik al-Khudri was one of the early 
Madinite converts to Islam and wanted to take part in the 
battle of Ubud; but as he was too young, he could not then 
be allowed to take up arms. His father Malik was killed in 
this battle, and he himself took part in 12 of the battles fought 
during the life-time of Muhammad. He died at Madinah 
in 64/683. 2 

‘Abd Allah b. al“Abbas", 1. Veccia Vaglies. 

‘Abd Allah b. alAbbas", F. Buhl. 

(%) TAH, vol. i, p. $7. 

(1) TA, p. 185. 

9) “TT, vol. ii, No. 67, a 
(6) TA, p. 723. ; 
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He was one of the Ashab al-juffa—i.e. a band of poor 
Companions who worked in day-time fer their livelihood, 
and devoted the night to the reading of the Qur’an and_ the 
learning of the Sunnah from their teachers. They were known 
as al-Qurra’, and were generally sent out of Madinah in order 
to instruct people in Islamic rituals wherever such instruction 
was needed. 


‘Khudri learnt the Hadith from Muhammad as well 
ar, 





as from his important Companions like Aba Bakr 
Zayd b. Thabit, ete. He was considered to be the best ju 
among the young Companions of Mubammad.* 








8-11, ‘Abd Allah b. Mas‘ad,? ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amr b. al-Ag, 
Umar b. al-Khattab and ‘Ali b. Abi Talib were early con- 
verts to Islam. They had suffered for its cause, had enjoyed 
the company of Mubammad for a long time, and, lived after 
him long enough to transmit the Hadith which they had learnt 
from him. ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amr b. al-‘Ag, in spite of being 
alive during the period of the civil war among the Muslims, 
kept himself (like ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar b. al-Khatyab) above 
party strife. Of course, he was present at the battle of Siffin 
between ‘Ali and Mu‘awiyah on account of the persistence 
of his father. But he took no active part in it. Even for his 
presence at the battle he was very regretful in his later life,* 
His interest in Hadith was great. He wrote down all the 
traditions which he learnt from Mubammad, and collected 
‘one thousand of them in a $ahifa which he called al-Sadiga.* 
When he lived at Mecca, the seekers for Hadith collected round 
him in a large number. But as he lived mostly either in 
Egypt or at al-Tw'if (and not at Madinah which had been 
the centre of the learning of Hadith), and since he was more 
occupied with prayers than with teaching Hadith, the later 


(1). TT, vol. ili, No. 894. 
(2) See “tba Mas ‘Ga"" in ETS. bs 
(8) UGh, vol. i, pp. 253-35. 
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generations of Muslims received fewer traditions from him 
than from Aba Hurayra, ‘A’ishah and others.” 


Most of the Companions, however, who have reported Ahddith 
had been very careful in reporting the words of their master, 
as well as in accepting them from those who reported them. 
Abii Bakr, during his caliphate, sought for Ahddith, but did not 
accept the words of thase who reported them without a witness. 
He also asked Muslims not to relate traditions which might 
cause discord among them.? ‘Umar, the second caliph, 
carefully followed the example set by his predecessor. Mughira, 
Aba Masa,® ‘Amr b. Umayya® and Ubayy b. Ka'b? were all 
compelled by him to produce witnesses for the traditions they 
had related. He is stated to have imprisoned “Abd Allah b. 
Mas‘ad, Abi Darda’ and Aba Mas‘ad al-Angari_ because 
they related too many traditions.* Uthmin, his successor, 
in spite of being well-versed in traditions had been scrupulous 
in relating them.® ‘Ali, the fourth caliph, did not 
any tradition unless the reporter declared it on oath. 
Allah b. Mas‘ad had been so cautious in relating traditions 
that when he related one he perspired and felt uneasy, and ‘at 
once added that the Prophet of God had cither said this or 
something like it.1* Zubayr did not.like to relate traditions, 
because he had heard Mubammad say that he who attributed 
anything to him falsely would make his seat in hell-fire."? Sa‘d b. 














() FM, p. 379. 
(2) SAD, k. al-Fara’ it, 6. al-Jaddah, vol. si, p. 45. 
(3) TdH, vol p. 3. 
(4) SAD, “Diyat al-Jania”, vol, ii, p. 280. 
(3) SB, vol. iv, p. 58. 
(6) MAT, No. 1364, 
(7) TIS, vol iv, part 1, pp. 13-14. 
@) TAH, vol, i, p. 7. 
§ (9) TAS, vol ii, pare 1, p. 39. 
(00); SAD, vol. i, p. 220. 
(11) "TIS, vol. iii, part 1, p. 210. 
(12) TIS, vol. ti, part 1, p. 110. . 
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Abi Waqais feared that people might add to what he related. 
Aba Darda’ after relating a Hadith added that if Muhammad 
did not say this, he said something like it. This was the 
practice of Anas b. Malik also. ‘Ali used to say that he pre- 
ferred the heavens coming down upon him to attributing a false 
Hadith to Mubammad.* 


The fear of committing mistakes in relating the words of 
Mubammad had been so great with his Companions that many 
of them did not relate any Hadith unnecessarily. ‘Abd Allah b. 
Mas‘ad related only two or three Ahddith in a month.* Sa'ib b. 
Yazid travelled with Sa‘d b. Malik from Madinah to Mecca 
and did not hear him relate a single Hadith." al-Sha‘bi lived 
in the company of ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar for one whole year 
and never heard him relate a single Hadith.® Sa’ib b. Yazid 
reports that he had been in the company of ‘Abd al-Rabman b. 
‘Auf, Talba b. ‘Ubayd Allah and Sa‘d, and did not hear any 
of them relate a Hadith—except that Talba related the Hadith 
of the battle of Ubud.* Suhayb was always ready to relate 
the historical traditions (maghazi), but otherwise he did not 
dare to report the words of Mubammad freely.” 











Tue Proptem or THE PRronistrion 
Any Persussisinrry or KirAvar (of Hadtih)* 


Some of the Companions, however, who knew the art of 
writing had written down the Hadith during the life-time of 
Muhammad himself. ‘Abd Allah b. “Amr b. alAg secured 
his permission to write down his Hadith. Consequently, he 











(2) & (2) TIS, vol. ii, pt. 1 p. 102. 
(3) JBL, part 1, pp. 78-79. * 

G) SD, p. 46. 
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(2) TIS, vol. iii, part 1, p. 161; SB, vol. ii, 97. 

(8) A detailed consideration of bork these aspects of the problem, and 
copious data on them. will be found in SD, JBI, pp. 63-77, TI, and 
SHM (intro.). The contents of TI have been summarized by A. 
Sprenger in one of his articles (see JASB, vol. xxv, pp. 312-18, etc. 
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wrote whatever he heard from the Prophet, and collected 
a thousand of his sayings in aSahifa which he called al- 
Sadiga.* It was seen with him by al-Mujahid, and later 
on it came into the possession of “Amr b. Shu‘ayb,* a great 
grandson of ‘Abd Allah* ‘Ali, the son-in-law of Muhammad, 
had in his possession a Sahifa which contained certain laws.* 
Another Sahifa is reported to have been in the possession of 
Samura b. Jundab, which according to Goldziher is identical 
with his Risdla to his son, containing many Abddith.® Jabir 
b. ‘Abd Allah also had a $ahifa the contents of which were 
later on related by Qatdda.?  Sa‘d is also reported to have 
had a book out of which his son related certain practices of 
Mubammad.* al-Bukharl in his Sabi has mentioned a Hadith 
which is related from the book of ‘Abd Allah b. Abi Aufa.® 
Aba Bakr, the first caliph, is reported to have collected together 
500 Abadith which he destroyed because he suspected that he 
might have accepted some of these Ahadith fromsome unreliable 
persons.!° ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas wrote down the Abddith 
which he learnt from Aba Rafi'!!. He appears to have collec- 
ted Abddith in more than one book. al-Trimidht reports in 
his Kitab al-‘ilal that some people from al-Ta’if brought to 
Ibn ‘Abbas one of his books and read it out to him.1*, He is 
also reported by Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr to have left at his death so 
many books that they might serve as a load for a camel. These 
books were later used by his son, “Alt.2# It is from these books 
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of Ibn ‘Abbas that al-Wagidi may have drawn some of his 
materials, as is shown by a passage quoted in the Mawdhib. 
Aba Hurayra also is reported to have written down Ahddith 
—probably at the later stage of his life. ‘These written Akadith 
he showed to Ibn Wahb? and to Umayya al-Damri." The 
Sahifa of Hammam based on the reports of Aba. Hurayra is 
well known. 





Over and above the reports that we have received with 
regard to these Sahifas and books compiled by the Gompa- 
nions of Mubammad, we have also received many reports 
of writing down the stray Abadith by them. According to a 
report in the Sunnan ofal Tirmidhi, oneof the Ansar complained 
to Muhammad of his weak memory and was advised by him 
to take the help of his right hand (i.e. writing).* Another 
Companion, al-Rafi' (also called Ab Rafit), secured Mubam- 
mad’s permission to write down Abadith® One Abi Shah, 
hearing Muhammad’s oration in the year of the conquest 
of Mecca, requested him that it be written down for him, and 
his request was granted.’ ‘Utban b. Malik al-Ang3ri liked 
a Hadith so much that he wrote it down.’ 














Some stray Ahddith are reported to have been written down 
by the Companions at their own sweet will. Some of these 
may not be genuine, and some may prove to be identical with 
‘one another. 


Muhammad himself had dictated laws with regard to the 
poor-tax,® the prayers and fasts, alms and blood-money, etc.” 


a) ML. 
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One document containing laws with regard to the alms which 
had been sent to the officials was found after his death, attached 
to his sword, and came into the possession of his successors. 


There are, of course, traditions which forbid the writing 
of any thing other than the Qur’an generally, and of Hadith 
particularly. Abi Sa‘id Sa‘d b. Malik al-Khudri, Zayd b. 
Thabit, the scribe of Mubammad, and Abd Hurayra have 
related such traditions.? Many other Companions and many 
Tabi'an are reported to have disliked and discouraged the 
¢ of Hadith. In this connection have been mentioned 
the names of ‘Ali, ‘Abd Allah b. Mas‘ad, ‘Abd Allah b. “Abbas, 
“Abd Allah b, ‘Umar, Abi Masa, Ibn Sirin, Dabhak, ‘Abida, 
Ibrahim, Ibn al-Mu‘tamar, al-Auza'i, ‘Alqamna, ‘Ubayd 
Allah b. ‘Abd Allah, al-‘Uyayna, and others. 











Some of these (like ‘Ali and Ibn ‘Abbas) are, as we have 
already seen, also reported to have written the Hadith and 
possessed some Sakifas and books. Some of them (like 
Dabbak, Ibrahim and ‘Alqama) are said to have objected to 
the writing of the Hadith in the form of a book, but not to 
making such notes of it as might serve as help to the memory. 
Some (like “Abd Allah b. Mas'Gd and Ibn Sirin) are said to 
have been against the writing of Hadith in any form.* 





‘The Muslim doctors have tried to explain this apparent 
contradiction between these Abadith in various ways. Ibn 
Qutayba in his Té’wil Mukhtalif al-Hadith says that cither the 
prohibitive Ahadith belonged to an earlier period in the life 
of Muhammad and are cancelled by the later permissive ones 
or the prohibition was meant only for such Companions as 
were not well trained in the art of writing, and that such of 
them as could be relied upon to write correctly were allowed 


(1) SAD, Zakat at-Sa" ima, vol. i, p. 226. 
(2) MAHL, ii, 403; iii, 13; v, 183; SD, pp. GHEE; SM, k. uh, b. hum, 
Airabat, vol. ti, p. 414. 
vol. i, pp. 63-68; JASB, vol. xxv, pp, 303M, 
Ss Hepat TASB ee att 
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to write the Hadith also. al-Nawawi in his Commentary 
‘on the Sahih of Muslim has offered some other explanations. 
Goldziher holds that the whole controversy with regard to 
the permissiblity of writing down Ahadith arose long after the 
death of Muhammad. 


We know, however, that though the art of writing was 
introduced into Arabia some time earlier than the birth of 
Muhammad, and Arabic prose works were not entirely un- 
known to the Arabs before him,? still neither the art of writing. 
nor the Arabic prose works had been popular in the peninsula 
before the advent of Islam, Before Islam, in the whole of 
Mecea (the most advanced town in Arabia) only seventeen 
persons knew how to write.* In Madinah where the influence 
of the Jews (who are said to be the teachers of the Arabs in 
this art) had been considerable, the number of the Arabs who 
could write was less than a dozen, only nine being mentioned 
by Ibn Sa‘d in his Tabagat.* He also says that writing was 
rare in Arabia before Islam,and that it was considered a great 
distinction among the Arabs to know it. Hence such of them 
as combined the knowledge of the art of writing, swimming 
and archery were known as al-kamil, the perfect.* It is also 
stated that Dhu’ al-Rumma, the last Mukhadram poct of 
Arabia, concealed his knowledge of this art on account of the 
fear of the public opinion against “The Beduin™, says 
Goldziher, 
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The Prophet did a good deal towards making this art 
popular among the Arabs. It cannot be without his efforts 
that such Muslims as came under his influence at an carly 
age (e.g-‘All, “Abd Allah b. ‘Amr b. al-‘As and ‘Abd Allah b. 
‘Abbis) learnt the art of writing. He asked ‘Abd Allah b, 
Sa‘id b. al-‘Asi, the Mecean, to teach the art of writing to the 
people of Madinah.! He ordered Shifa’, the daughter of 
‘Abd Allah, to teach this art to Hafsa, one of his wives.? He 
declared after the battle of Badr that each one of those prisoners 
of war, who were too poor to pay the required ransom and who. 
knew the art of writing could gain liberty by teaching the art 
of writing to Muslim boys.* It was from one of these prisoners 
of war that Zayd b. Thabit, the trusted scribe of the Qur’an, 
had learnt this art.¢ It could not have been without the 
suggestion of Muhammad, however, that ‘Ubida b. al-Samit 
taught the Qur’dn and also the art of writing to some of the 
Ashab al-suffa one of whom presented him with a bow. 





Indirectly also Mubammad played an important part in 
making the art of writing popular among the Arabs—vie. 
by establishing among them a state which necessitated the 
writing of treaties with the various tribes, letters to the various 
chiefs, orders to the state officials, and laws for conducting the 
affiairs of the state. Even so, his immediate successors made 
the knowledge of writing compulsory in the schools established 
by them. 


Muhammad, therefore, cannot be said to have had an 
‘aversion to the scribes’ (Sprenger). His sayings prohibiting 
the writing of Hadith in particular, or of any thing other than 
the Qur'an in general, which are weaker and fewer than the 
permissive Apadith, must have been based either on the generally 
unfavourable public opinion prevailing in Arabia at the 








(1) UGh, “Abd Allah b. Sa ‘id b. al'Asi". 
(2) JBn, p. 472. 

(3), TIS, ii, 2, p. 14. 

(#) THs, 12, p14. 

(9) MAH, v, 315. 
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beginning of his life as a prophet, or on the possibility of their 
being mixed up with the Qur'an about the purity of which hewas 
so scrupulous. As soon as he found that these dangers were 
over, he permitted that Hadith and things other than the 
Qur’in might be written. The date of one of the Ahddith 
in the Sahih al-Bukhari—i.c. the permission to write an oration 
for Abii Shah in the year of the conquest of Mecca—favours 
the view that the permissive Ahddith are later in date than the 
prohibitive ones, and therefore cancel them. The dictation 
of certain laws already referred to supports this theory. The 
attitude of “Umar I towards the collection of Ahddith shows 
that the pro ¢ sayings of Muhammad were not in force 
atthat time. [tis reported that ‘Umar had thought of collect- 
ing Abadith. It is extremely unlikely that in spite of the 
prohibition by Muhammad he could have considered the 
matter seriously for a whole month, that all the Companions 
should have advised him in favour of collecting the Abddith, 
and that in giving his own decision (contrary to their unani- 
mous advice) he himself should have come forward with his 
fear of the negligence of the Qur’én—instead of quoting the 
sayings of Muhammad in favour of his decision. 














Such European orientalists also as have made a critical 
study of the subject hold that some Ahédith were written down 
during the very life-time of the Prophet. Dr. A. Sprenger, 
who rightly claims to have been the first to submit the sources 
of the life of Muhammad to a critical enquiry, says :-— 


“It is generally believed that the traditions were preserved 
during the first century of the Hijra solely by memory. 
European scholars uuder the erroneous impression that 
haddathané, (‘1 have been informed by’) is theterm by which the 
traditions are usually introduced, are of opinion that none of 
the traditions contained in the collection of al-Bukhari had 
been written down before him.” “This”, he continues, 
“appears to be an error. Ibn ‘Amr and other Companions 
of Mubammad committed his sayings to writing, and, their 
example was followed by many of the Tabi‘an".» 

(@)_ JASE, yol. xxv, p- 308. 
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The same laborious and learned orientalist (in his instruc- 


“The Origin and progress of writing down 
.) while discussing the pros and cons of the 


tive article on 
historical facts’ 
problem, says :— 









“There were nevertheless some men even among the 
theologians and traditionists who from the earliest time wrote 
down the information which they wished to preserve. The 
most important among these are ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amr, Anas b. 
Malik and Ibn al-"Abbs, who were Companions of the Prophet 
and preserved more records of him than any one else. ‘The 
Abadith related by ‘Abd Allah and Tbn al-‘Abbis were 
preserved by their families in writing”’. 


Ignaz Goldziher says :—“*The choice of the word Mata 
for the text of'a Hadith as opposed to Isndd (the chain of authori- 
ties) can also serve as a proof of the falsity of the assumption 
that according to the opinion of the Muslims, originally the 
writing of the Hadith was prohibited, and it had been reduced 
to oral traditions only. It may be assumed that the writing 
of the Hadith was a very old method of its preservation. The 
aversion to writing them is the result of ideas which came into 
being at later times. Such of them (the Abadith) as are said 
to have been preserved in writing already in the first century 
may be thought to constitute the oldest ingredient of the 
Hadith materials. There is nothing against the assumption 
that the Companions and their students wanted to guard the 
sayings and the decrees of Muhammad, against forgetfulness 
by writing them down. How, then, in a society in which 
the wise sayings of ordinary men were preserved in writing, 
‘the preservation of the sayings of the Prophet would be left 
to the mere chance of oral tradition! Very many Companions 
carried their Sahifas with themselves, and out of them they 
conveyed their teachings and culture to their students. The 
contenis of these Sahifas were called Matn al-Hadith."* 
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the sayings of the Prophet were written down in the earliest 
times. In fact we have been able to observe a series of state- 
ments on the existence of Tradition-Sehifas of some of the 
Companions”... The conclusion arrived at by Goldziher in 
these passages is incontrovertible. But his theory that the 
whole controversy about the permissibility of the writing 
down of Ahadith arose long after the death of Mubammad 
is unwarranted and indefensible. It is based on his assump- 
tion that the controversy arose as a result of some ideas 
which came into being at later times. But such ‘ideas* 
have not been defined by him. 


(1) MS&, ii, 195, 
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CHAPTER ill 
HADITH AFTER THE DEATH OF THE COMPANIONS 


“May God bless kim who heard from usa saying, 
and preserved it (in kis memory) so that he might 
carry it to others; for verily, many aperson carries 
knowledge to a man more tearned than himself, 
and many of those who carried knowledge have not 


assimilated it themselves". 
(al-Tirmidhi)* 


Tue Forrowers (al-Tabi'an) 


Many a time Muhammad had expressed a desire that his 
Hadith should be well cultivated and widely spread. His 
wish, as we have seen, had been carried out by his faithful 
and devoted Companions. 





After the death of Muhammad and the establishment 
of the vast Islamic empire, the Companions settled down in 
different towns in the various provinces. In these towns 
they were surrounded by a large number of such Muslims 
as had not seen Muhammad, and were eager to hear the reports 
of his words and deeds from the lips of those who had lived 
and associated with him. Aba Darda’ at Damascus, Abt 
Idris at Emesa, Hudhayfa at Kafa, Anas at Basra, Jabir b. 
‘Abd Allah and ‘A’ishah and others at Madinah, and other 
Companions at other important towns, had round about them 
large circles of eager disciples who not only learnt from them 
the Hadith of their master, but also acquired from them the 
spirit of search for Traditions and for their careful cultivation 
and presrvation. 


Aba Dards,’ had such a large crowd of disciples round 
about him as are found in the trails of the kings. Mu‘adh b. 


Jabal together with $2 other Companions related. Hadith 10 


() JT. ii, 90. 
(2) TAH, voli, p. 22. : 
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their disciples at Emesa.! Hudhayfa delivered lectures 
Hadith to a band of cager disciples in a mosque at Kiifa.? 
Ubayy b. Kab was one of the many Companions who taught 
Hadith to their students in the mosque at Madinah.? 





The early Muslims appear to have been extremely cager 
to hear the reports of Mubammad’s Hadith from the lips of 
his Companions. It is related that such a large crowd of them 
collected round a Companion when he related Hadith that he 
was compelled to get on to the roof of a house in order to 
continue his address.* Abi Hanifa, the founder of the Hanafite 
school of Mubammadan Law, reports that when he went to 
Mecca with his father in order to perform the pilgrimage, he 
saw there a large crowd listening with great attention to a 
Companion who related to them the Abddith of Mubammad,* 


‘These eager disciples of the Companions are known among 
the traditionists by the honourable title of al-Tabi‘an, i.c- 
the Followers, They are divided into several classes.according 
to the order of the Companions from whom they learnt and 
reported traditions. al-Hakim has classified them into 15 
classes of which he has explicity mentioned only 4." Tbn Sa’d 
in his Tabagat has classified them into nine classes. But 
the majority of the later writers on Asma’ al-Rijal have classified 
them into three classes only :— 


1. the disciples of such Companions as accepted 
Islam before the conquest of Mecca; 


2. the disciples of such Companions as embraced 
Islam after the conquest of Mecca; and 


3. the disciples of such Companions as were not 
fully grown up at the time of Mubammad’s death. 
(1) MAH, vol. v, p. 328. 
(2) TES, wo. ih, pare 2, p. 23, 
(3) bid. 
(A) Ibid, vol. v, p. 213. 
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Of the Tabivin, the carliest to die is said to be Zayd b. 
Ma‘mar b. Zayd who was killed in one of the Persian wars 
in the 30th year of the Islamic era. The one who was the 
last to die is said to be Khalf b. Khalifa who died in 180 A.H," 
The Tabi‘an, therefore, may be said to have preserved and 
propagated Hadith for more than a century—at first in associa- 
tion with the Companions; and when the latter had passed 
away, with the help of their own disciples. The disciples of 
the Tabi‘un are called Atha* al-Tabi‘in (the followers of the 
followers), Some of these Athd lived till about the end of 
the first quarter of the third century A.H.,? before the end of 
which were compiled almost all the important works in the 
Hadith Viterature. The Tabi'an, however, who after the death 
of the Companions were taken as authority on Hadith, trans- 
mitted their knowledge to their own disciples, who in turn 
passed it on to the next generation. 





Tue Traprnonists’ Devorion To Hapitn 


All these various generations of the Traditionsists dis- 
played marvellous activity in the pursuit of Hi Their 
love for the subject had been profound. ‘Their enthusiasm 
for it knew no bounds. Their capacity to suffer for the sake 
of it had no limit. The rich among them sacrificed riches 
at its altar; and the poor among them devoted their lives to 
it in spite of their poverty. 





We have already seen how devotedly the Companions 
had served the cause of Hadith. In their zeal for its propagation 
they had gone so far as was likely to cause the negligence of 
the Qur'an itself, and ‘Umar I had to stop them from it.” 
After the death of the Companions, however, the Followers 
and their disciples propagated Hadith with unabated vigour. 
al-Zuhri (d. 124/741) spent money like water for the sake of 
itt He had been so busy with works on Hadith that his wife 

res en ne 
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preferred his having three more wives to his love for books. 
Rabi'a (d. 136/753) in his search for Hadith spent all he 
possessed, and at the end had to sell the beams of the roof of 
his house and to live on the rotten dates which were thrown 
away by the people of Madinah.* Ibn al-Mubarak spent 
40,000 coins in search of Hadith.* Yabya b. Ma‘in (d. 233/847) 
spent on Hadith 150,000 silver coins which he had inherited 
from his father, and at the end he did not possess even a pair 
of shoes to puton.* ‘Ali b. ‘Asim spent 100,000 silver coi 
al-Dhahabt spent 150,000 coins;* Ibn Rustam, 300,000;7 and 
Hishim b. ‘Ubayd Allah (d. 221/835), 700,000 silver coins* 
in search of Hadith. Khath Baghdadi gave away 200 gold 
coins to those who devoted their lives to Hadith.2 Many other 
instances of this type can easily be gathered from the books 
on Asma’ al-Rijal. 





Such of the Traditionists, however, as were not born with 
silver spoons in their mouths did not give up their study of the 
subject in despair. On the contrary, they carried on their 
pursuit of it with inexhaustible energy and remarkable 
assiduity. Ibn Abi Dhi’b (d. 159/775) in his thirst for know- 
lege had to fast for days and nights continuously on account 
of his poverty.1° Aba Hatimal-Razi, in spite of his poverty, 
stayed at Basra for fourteen years in order to learn Hadith. 
During this period once he had to sell even his clothes in order 
to get his livelihood.™* al-Shafi'i, the founder of one of the 














(1) WA, No. 574. 
(2) JBI, i, 97. 

(3) MUd, i, 17. 
(4) TA, pp. 629-30. 
(5) Td, i, 290. 
(6) TA, p. 174. 
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(8) MUd, i, 17. 
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schools of Islamic law, wrote the Hadith which he had learnt, 
on pieces of bones (which he kept in a bag), because in his 
student life he was too poor to buy paper.? al-Bukhari, the 
famous traditionist, lived on grass and herb for three days 
during his travels in search for Hadith.* Asa matter of fact, 
it seems that most of the Traditionists had been poor, because 
many important authorities on Hadith hold that poverty and 
readiness to suffer are indispensable for knowledge.* 


‘The number of the seekers of Hadith who flourished during 
the various periods of its history had been legion. Among 
the Companions Abii Hurayra alone is said to have related 
traditions to more than 800 students. At Kafa alone when 
Ibn Sirin visited that town, there lived 4000 students of Hadith. 

At Madinah with Aba Zinad (d. 132 A.H.) alone associated 
300 students of Hadith;® and later on, the door of Malik b. Anas 
became a rendezvous for a crowd of them who sometimes 
even quarrelled among themselves for a seat near the Imim 
at his lectures.* The discourses of ‘Ali b. ‘Asim on Hadith 
were attended by more than 30,000 students; those of Sulay main 

b. Harb. by 40,000;* those of ‘Asim b. ‘Ali, by 120,000;* 
those of Yazid b. Hardin, by 70,000;2° and those of Aba Mushim 
Kajji,® by an immensely large number of students of whom 
only those who used ink-pots for taking down notes were found 

to exceed 40,000.1# 
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The attendance of such an incredibly large number of 
students at lectures on Hadith may be explained in the light 
of some of the methods of teaching Hadith which will be des- 
cribed later. The best one of these methods, which is called 
Sama‘ (Hearing), includes Imla’ (Dictation). It consists in 
the recitation of Hadith by the teacher to his students. In 
order to do this, the teacher must purify his mind from all 
worldly thoughts, dress cleanly and properly, and appoint 
some scholars well versed in Hadith to keep order among 
the students and to reproduce his recitations to such students 
as might be unable to follow the lecture because of sitting at a 
distance from him. The lecturer should stand up at 
an elevated place. He should recite every word of cach 
tradition distinctly, loudly and slowly so that the students 
might be able to write it down. The various reproducers 
should repeat exactly, distinctly, slowly and loudly the words 
of the lecturer to the students near about each one of them. 
‘Their number should be in accordance with the number 
of the students attending the lectures. In the case of the 
lectures delivered by AbG Muslim al Kajji at Baghdad, there 
were appointed by him seven reproducers. At the end of the 
lecture, the place occupied by the students who attended 
the lecture was measured, the ink-pots used by them and left by 
them in the field were counted, and after careful calculaticn 
the number of the students who wrote down the Hadith was 
fixed at 40,000.1 


‘The number of such traditionists as had attained mastery 
of the subject and were taken as authorities on it was also 





must naturally have been limited. For instance, the number‘1,000) 
of students who attended the school of Hadith founded by Abt ‘Ali 
al-Husayat (d. $93 A.H.) at Nishapur is remarkable foran organized 
institution. Sce Elss, “Madrasa”, J. Pedersen, pp. 300-310. Tt 
is also stated in this article (p. 309) that “the madaris introduced 
an innovation into the relationship of teacher to. student, when a 
definite number of students (as a rule twenty) was allotted-to a 
particular teacher". 
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quite large. At Madinah alone when Imam Malik went 
there to study Hadith, there lived 70 such traditionists as had 
associated with the Companions and had learnt Hadith from 
them and from the Followers.! In Baghdad alone there lived 
800 shuyakh at the end of the second century A.H. 


Forcery 1% HApITH AND ITs Causes 


‘These and a large number of similar instances which may 
easily be gathered from the works on Asma’ al-Rij al show how 
large anumber of Muslims pursued the study of Hadith in 
every period of thehistory of Islam. Butall ofthem could be 
neither equally competent to take up this great task, nor could 
they be equally serious and careful in pursuing it. During the 
period following the death of Mubammad many Companions 
(as we have already seen) were censured by their friends for 
their carelessness and want of insight into what they related 
from the Prophet.?_ Among the Followers and their Successors, 
with the rise of the various parties and sects in Islam, the 
number of the careless and insincere students and teachers 
of Hadith greatly increased. Some of them were careless 
in the choice of their own teachers; some of them made bona 
fide mistakes in relating to their students what they had learnt 
for themselves; and some of them made wilful changes 
in the text or in the Jsndd of some Hadith, and forged others 
for the sake of personal profit or party gain or even with the 
pious intention of calling people to the Path of God and to the 
dictates of Religion. 


‘Thus originated and gained currency among the Muslims 
a large number of forged traditions which may be traced to 
one of the following four classes of forgers :— 








1. The Heretics and the enemies of Islam who 
wanted to destroy the simplicity and the purity 
GQ) TA, 532. p 
(2) See alto infra, chopter ix. hued 
es < a 
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2. The party leaders and the sectarian preachers 
and the seekers of favours from the ruling chiefs. 


3. The Story-tellers (al-Qussas). 


4. The so-called pious traditionists who either 
committed bona fide mistakes, or held it per- 
missible to forge traditions for religious and 
pious purposes. 











1. The Heretics (al-Zandédiga) who flourished under 
various garbs during the various periods of the history of 
Islam, caused havoc in the Hadith by their wilful forgery of 
thousands of traditions, and by propagating them among 
the Muslims. “The Zanddiga”, says Hammad b. Zayd, 
“have concocted 14,000 traditions in the name of the Prophet 
of Islam"... To name only a few of them, I may mention 
‘Abd al-Karim b. Abi al-‘Auja, Bayyan b. Sam‘an and 
Mubammad b. Sa‘id, all of whom were put to the sword for 
their heresies, and the first of whom alone had forged 4000 
traditions in the name of the Prophet of Islam. Another 
heretic who had been killed by the order of Harun al-Rashid 
is said to have confessed that he had forged 1000 Afadith. 


2. The Heretics, however, could not do much damage 
to the Traditions of Islam. They were well known as anti- 
Islamic. Their statements could not be accepted by the 
Muslim world. The real danger to Hadith was caused by 
the Muslim friends themselves. The various party leaders, 
the numerous sectarian preachers, and the seekers of favours 
from the caliphs and their chief, proved more dangerous 
to the genuineness and purity of Abddith than the declared 
Heretics. These Muslims, with their avowed profession of 
the faith of Islam, could not be expected to put into the mouth 
of their own Prophet what they themselves had forged. But 
immediate personal gain or even the vain hope of it, has often 


——— 


QQ) TR, 103. 
(2) Ted. 
(3) MUd, j, 286. 
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proved to be a greater force than truth and righteousness, 
and the love of party and sect has often been more powerful 
than that of high principles. Some of the party leaders and 
sectarian chiefs in the history of Islam also failed to rise above 
personal and party considerations. They did not hesitate 
to ascribe to their Prophet a saying that might serve their 
immediate object. al-Muhallab (d. 83/702), the great adyer- 
sary of the KhaWwarij, confessed that he had forged traditions 
against them. ‘Awana b. al-Hakam (d, 158/774) and others 
who belonged to the Umayyad party concocted traditions 
in their favour. Aba al-'Ayna Mubammad b. al-Qisim 
forged Abadith in favour of the ‘Alid party? Muhammad b. 
al-Qisim al-Talqani (d. 310/922), an important member 
of the Murjia sect, forged such Ahddith as supported the doc- 
trines of his sect. Ghiyath b. Ibrahim, a courtier of al-Mahdi, 
made such intentional changes in a Hadith as might please the 
caliph.* Muqitil b. Sulayman (d. 150/767) expressed to 
the same caliph his readiness to concoct for him some traditions 
edifying ‘Abbas, the forefather of the caliph.* Mubammad 
b. al-Husayn al-Sulami forged Abddith in favour of the $ufts.? 
Muhammad 6. al-Hasan concocted traditions edifying 
‘Rishah and in favour of the Sunnis.* As a matter of fact, most 
of the traditions edifying certain individuals or tribes or a parti- 
cular province or district or town, or glorifying a sect or a 
sectarian leader, (many of which are cited by Goldziher),® 
‘owe their origin to some of these wilful forgers, and are declared 
by eminent authorities on Hadith to be mere concoctions.1° 











(1) MS«, ii, 44; of WA, No. 764. 
(2) MUad, vi, 94. 

(3) IM, v. No. 1136. 

(4) TR, 103. 

(3) IM, iv, No, 1296. 

6) 73. 

a vy, No, 466. 

« ‘No. 431. 

(9) MSt, ii, ch. 2. 

(U0) Ibn al Jauzi (Maudu‘ai). p 
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3. The Qussds (the story-tellers). Though much humbler 
in position than the leaders of parties or sects, these were not 
Jess dangerous than the latter for the traditions of Islam. Their 
main business at first wastorelatemoral stories after themor- 
ning and the evening prayers in order to exhort the people to 
do good deeds. Their origin may betraced back tothe time of 
‘Umar b. al-Khattab who is said to have permitted for the 
first time al-Tamim al-Dari (whom al-Damiri? considerstohave 
been the first story-teller in Islam) or ‘Ubayd b. ‘Umayr 
(whom Ibn Sa‘d? considers to have been the first story-teller) 
to relatemoral stories to people. Mu‘awiyah,® thefounder ofthe 
Umayyad dynasty, gave them the title of ‘the common story- 
tellers’ —i,e. as opposed to ‘the special story-tellers’ who 
were appointed by Mu‘awiyah himself in order to counteract 
the propaganda of his opponents against him.* 


‘These story-tellers, among whom may be included the 
common street preachers who held no official position, had 
to deal with the credulous common people, who appreciated 
amusing stories and fables more than the hard facts, 
dry laws, and genuine traditions. They soon grew in number, 
spread in Mesopotamia and Central Asia, and adapted them- 
selves to their audience, who were attracted more by their 
amusing stories than by the learned discourses of the scholars. 
At an early period in the history of Islam,® they degraded their 
position to that of fable-mongers, whose main object was to 
please the public and to squecze gold and silver coins out 
of their pockets. In order to gain this object, they invented 
thousands of such amusing fables as might appeal to the com- 
mon herd of people, attributed them to the Prophet, and related 
them to their audience. One of them related to his audience 


on the authority of Apmad b. Hanbal and Yabya b. Ma‘in 


(1) See MS¢, ii, 161 £ 

(2) TIS, v, 34 

(3) MSt, ii, 161-62. 

(4) KQ, 303-304, fo. care 

(9) "Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas (d. 68/687) had condemned them as enemies 
of God. SB, “Tafitr, Kahf™, vol. iti, p. 100. 
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that when one said “There is no god but God” (La Hahaillé 
Allah), there was created by God for each letter (or word) 
uttered by him a bird with a beak made of gold and feathers 
made of pearls. Then this story-teller related a long story 
in continuation of the forged tradition, At the end of his 
sermon, he was told by Abmad and Yabya who were present 
on the occasion that they had never related any tradition to 
him. The story-teller tried to silence his critics by making 
fun ofthem.t Another Q4ss related to an audience in a mosque 
numerous traditions on the authority of Harim b. Hayyan 
(d. 46 A.H.); and when he was challenged by the latter, 
he said that he was not the only Harim in the world. “As 
a matter of fact” said the undaunted story-teller, “fifteen 
persons by the name of Harim were present in this very 
mosqui Kulthim b. ‘Amr al-‘AttAbi once collected a 
crowd round himself in a mosque, and related to them with 
complete Isndd a Haiith saying that he who touched the tip 
of his nose with his tongue might rest assured that he would 
never be sent to Hell. The audience showed their readiness 
to accept this forgery as a genuine tradition—by trying to 
ascertain their fate through their success in experimenting 
with what they had heard? 


The selfishness of the Qussds was so great that they not 
only did not feel ashamed of forging traditions in the name of 
the Prophet for their own personal gain, but they also could 
have no love for one another. A proverb says : ‘One story- 
teller does not love another’. But sometimes in order to do 
mischief to the people and to gain their own end, two story-_ 
tellers would work together to forge traditions. Thus, one 
of them stood up at one end of a street narrating traditions 
_on the merits of “Ali, whereas the other stood up at the other 
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the Nasibis in this way, and later on equally divided it among 
themselves.* 


‘Their activities were so dangerous for the traditions of 
Islam as well as for the State itself that Malik b. Anas did not 
allow them to step into the mosque at Madinah.? Various 
traditionists censured many of them, and in the year 279 they 
were stopped from their activities in Baghdad.* 


4. The most dangerous class of the forgers of twaditions 
consisted of the so-called pious traditionists themselves, Their 
love for the traditions of Islam could not be doubted. ‘Their 
sincerity of purpose could not be denied. But it is rightly 
said (by an eminent English writer) : ‘Every one kills the 
object of his love’. Many of the pious traditionists tried— 
unknowingly, of course—to kill the Science of Traditions 
by forging thousands of traditions, by ascribing them to 
Muhammad, and giving (hem currency among the Muslims. 





Nub b. Abi Maryam, who had studied theological sciences 
with theologians of great reputation, was known as al-Jdmi* 
(the man of comprehensive scholarship) on account of his 
vast and varied learning. He acted as a judge at Merv 
during the reign of al-Mansar, the second Abbasid caliph. 
He related traditions describing the virtues of the various 
chapters of the Qur’in, But when he was pressed for the 
authorities from whom he had received these traditions, he 
confessed that he had forged them for the sake of God and in 
order to attract people to His Book.* Aban b. Abi ‘Ayyash, 
who was one of the most godly persons of his time, was severely 
censured by Shu‘ba b. al-Hajjaj, and more than 1500 traditions 
related by him on the authority of Anas were declared to have 
ho foundation.* Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Bahili (d. 275/888) 
was counted as one of the most pious persons of his time; but 
(1) ¥D, ii, 179. 

(2) MSt, ii, 168. 
(3) ATb, iti, 2191. 
A) Mit, ii, 2455 TR, 102. 
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Aba Da’id having looked into 400 traditions which were 
related by him, found that all of them were forged ones. 
Ahmad himself confessed to have forged traditions in order 
to make the hearts of the people tender and soft! (targiq al- 
qulab). Sulayman b. ‘Amr al-Nakha‘i, gencrally known by 
his surname Aba Da’ad, was a contemporary of Abmad b. 
Hanbal, and he fasted in the day and offered prayersin thenight 
more than any ofhis contemporaries, But he is characterized 
by the critics as a liar and forger of traditions.2 Wahb b. 
Hafs was generally recognised as a virtuous Muslim. His 
asceticism was so acute that for twenty years he did not talk 
toany one, But he did not hesitate to forge taditions.3 
These and many other well-intentioned and outwardly 
pious Muslims—like Maysara b. ‘Abd Rabbihi! the 
Persian; Abmad b. Harb (d. 234/848), the man of Piety;? 
‘Ubad b. Kuthayr® (d. 150/767); ‘Abd Allah b. Ayyab? 
Hushaym b, Bashir® —_(104-183/722-799);  Ziyad 
‘Abd Allah; and the followers of Muhammad b. Kirkin 
al-Sijistaini** held that it was permissible to forge traditions 
inorder to attract people to good deeds and to warn them 
ainst the evil ones. They forged hundreds of traditions 
and concocted thousands of Isnéds, and considered their for- 
geries to be religious and pious and hoped for reward from 
God for them. 























‘These impious heretics, and various worldly and godly 
Muslims (i.c. the foes as well as the friends of Islam), forged 
thousands of traditions, and gave currency to them all over 

“() Mie, 67; IM, i, 932. ae a 
(2) Mid. i, 419. 
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the Muslim world. Muhammad b. ‘Ukkasha and Muhammad 
b. Tamim forged more than 10,000 traditions.1 Aba Sa‘id 
b. Ja‘far forged more than 300 traditions in the name of Abi 
Hanifa only.* Abmad al-Qaysi® concocted more than 3000 
ions. Abmad al-Marwazi* forged more than 10,000 
traditions. Hasan al-Basri® forged more than 1000 traditions. 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Sulaymin forged about 200 traditions. Almad 
b. ‘Abd Allah al-Jubari® forged many thousand traditions. 
*Abd al-Rahim? forged more than 500 traditions. Further, 
a large number of other forgers—like Ziyad b. MaymGn,® 
Shurayk b.® ‘Abd Allah, Talba b. ‘Amr,!® etc.—concocted 
thousands of false Abadith, some of which are quoted in the 
sermons and recited from the pulpits even to-d 











‘Tur Honest axp Critica TRapirionists 


But there lived in every period in the history of ‘Iimal-Hadith 
numerous truth-loving, God-fearing, honest and scrupulous 
traditionists who neither cared for personalities and partics, 
nor feared power and public opinion. Their sole object 
in life was to learn the true traditions of their prophet, to 
preserve their purity and genuineness, and to propagate them 
among the Muslims. They pursued it neither as a matter of 
pleasure and pastime, nor for the sake of pecuniary gain or 
public fame, nor in order to influence people and their thought. 
‘They followed it for its own sake. To them ‘knowledge’ 
was the end, not a means. With them, as Sufyan al-Thaurt 
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says, the pursuit of Hadith had become like a disease which 
they could not help. 


During the early period of the history of Islam, when 
the Companions who had associated with Muhammad were 
living, many of them (as we have already seen)? had been 
extremely scrupulous in relating the traditions, as well as 
in accepting those related by their friends. Among the 
Followers (al-Tabi ‘an), a large number of whom flourished 
during the second half of the first and the first half of the se- 
cond century of the Islamic era, Ibn Abi Layla (20-83), Qasim 
b. Muhammad, Raja’, b. Hayawa (d, 112/730), Muhammad 
b.  Sirin (35-115/655-728, Aba Zinid (d. 132/749), 
Yabya b. Sa ‘id (d. 143/ 760), and many others had been 
extremely honest and strict with regard to the authorities 
from whom they received the tradi of their prophet. 


Ibn Abi Layla used to say that one could not be credited 
with the knowledge of Hadith unless he was able to reject 
some of them and to accept others.* Qisim and Raja’ and 
Ibn Sirin had been scrupulously honest about each word 
of the Ahadith which they related,* and the last one of them 
had declared that Hadith was religion, and had warned people 
to be careful with regard to those from whom they received 
it.8 Ta’ts b. Kaysin of Yemen had advised the students 
f Hadith to learn it from pious persons only,* and Aba al- 
‘Aliya relates that whenever a seeker for Hadith went to any 
traditionist to learn it from him, he enquired at first about 

jiety (reliability) of his would-be teacher.? al-Zubri was 
‘of opinion that the Jsndd (chain of authorities) was indispen- 
sable for a Hadith. Aba Zindd states that when he went to 
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Madinah in order to learn Hadith, he found there one hundred 
such traditionists as were considered reliable in ordinary 
matters, but unreliable as teachers of Hadith—apparently 
because they did not come up to the high standard of honesty 
which was expected from the teachers of traditions, and 
therefore the traditions related by them were not accepted 
by any one, Isma‘il b. Ibrahim says that only such tradi- 
tions are to be accepted as are related by persons who were 
strict in observing religious duties.* 





The spirit of scrupulous care with regard to the ch 
of the teachers of Hadith among the Followers was imbibed 
by their students and kept up by a large number of them 
throughout the period during which they flourished. Among 
them Malik b. Anas (93-179/711-795), on going to Madinah 
in search of Hadith, found in the mosque seventy such tradi- 
tionists as had gathered their knowledge from the Compa- 
nions and the Followers, but he accepted traditions only from 
such of them as were trustworthy, and whenever he had any 
doubt with regard to any part of a tradition, he gave up the 
whole of it as unreliable? He held that one should not 
accept the Abadith related by the light-witted, nor those related 
by persons who held erroneous views and propagated them, 
nor those related by people who told lies ordinarily (even 
if they were not accused of it in connection with Hadith), nor 
those related by such eminent, honest, and pious persons as 
were not conversant with the subject-matter of the Abddith 
which they related.* 


Many of the contemporaries of Malik shared with him his 
scrupulous care with regard to the authorities from whom they 
received the traditions. These include Shu‘ba b. al-Hajjaj 
(83-160/702-776), Sufyan _al-ThaurS_(97-161/715-777), 
Hammad b. Salama (d. 167/783), Hammad b. Zayd (98- 
179/716-795), ‘Abd Allah b. al-Mubarak (121-181/738-797), 
179/716-799), “Aba A 
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Fudayl b. ‘Iyad. (d. 187/802), Yabya b. Sa‘id al-Qattan 
120-198/737-B13), and many others. 


This careful scrutiny of those who related traditions was 
continued with unabated vigour by a large number of the 
students of Hadith in the succeeding generations of the tradi- 
tionists, al-Shafi'? (156-204/767-819), a student of Malik, 
and the founder of one of the important schools of Islamic 
law, made a careful scrutiny of the ri ity of not only those 
from whom he himself received tradition, but also of their 
authorities." He rejected the Mursals of even al-Zubril.# 
Yahya b. Ma‘in (156-233/772-847) did not include any 
Hadith in bis works unless it was supported by 30 independent 
chains ofauthority.? Ibrahim b. Sa ‘id claims to have included 
in his collections only such Abddith as were supported by 100 
chains of authoritics.* Abmad b, Hanbal’s care about the 
authorities is well known. Even on his death-bed he did not 
forget to ask his son to strike off aHadith from his great Musmad 
because it was contrary to many more teliable traditions.* 
al-Bukhari’s scrupulous honesty and exactitude are generally 
admitted, Muslim’s scrutiny of the Rawis is clearly shown 
by his instructive introduction to his great work. Abo Da’ad 
al-Sijistini (200-275/835-910), al-Tirmidhi (d. 279/892), 
al-Nasa’i (d. 302/914), Mubammad b. Jarir al-Tabari (224- 
SLOA.H. ), “Abd Allah b. Mubammad al-Baghawi 214-317/ 
829), and a large number of other traditionsists, who lived in 
the various periods of the history of Hadith, were sincere, 
honest and scrupulous in the pursuit and propagation of the 
subject, 














‘Tue Crrmicist of THE REPORTERS 


These and other sincere devotees of Hadith were not content 
with the mere scrutiny of the reporters of traditions, but they 
(1) XSH, 57 © 
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also tried to make known to the whole Islamic world the 
character of theinterestedforgers and of the incompetent and 
erroneous reporters (Rdwis). During the early period of the 
history of Islam when Companions were living, Ibn ‘Umar 
(who was told that Aba Hurayra included the field-dogs also 
among the exceptionsto the dogscommanded bythe Prophet 
to be killed) did not hesitate te point out that Abi Gurayra 
had a personal interest in the matter. And, therefore, 
according to Goldziher, he forged these words. But according 
to the Muslim traditionists, Ibn ‘Umar meant to accept AbG 
Hurayra’s version, becaus he had good reason to know this 
tradition better, Murra al-Hamdini (d. 71/690), wanted, 
however, to kill al-Harith on account of his forgeries. 
Ibrahim al-Nakha‘l (d. 96/714) informed his pupils of the 
doubtful character of al-Hdrith, and asked them to keep 
away from Mughirab, Sa‘id and Abo ‘Abd al-Rabim,* 
for they were liars. Qatida (d. 117/785) pointed out to 
the students of Hadith the false presumptions of Abi Da’id; 
the blind Ibn ‘Aun? (d, 151/768), being asked abo 
Hadith related to him by Shahr, laid stress on his unretiabi 
Sufyin al-Thauri, Shu'ba, Malik and Ibn ‘Uyana 
instructed people to make the character of the unreliable 
reporters known to the public.* Asa matter of fact, numerous 
Companions and Followers had criticised various reporters 
of the traditions; and Shu‘ba and Yahya b. Sa'id, who are 
generally said to be the first critics of the reporters,* had only 
made special efforts with regard to their criticism.* Thn “Adi 
(277-360/890-970), while describing his predecessors in the 
field of the criticism of the reporters of Hadith, has mentioned 
the names of Ibn ‘Abbas, ‘Ubada b. al-Samit and Anas among, 
the Companions, and of al-Sha‘bi, Ibn Sirin and Sa‘id b. 
al-Musayyib among the Followers. He also says that the 
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number of the critics of Rijal in the early period was compara- 
tively small because of the small number of the weak reporters, 
and little chance of mistakes and forgeries. When about 
the middle of the second century, the erroneous reporters 
increased in number, a group of important traditionists di 
cussed the integrity and reliability of the reporters of traditions. 
These included al-A‘mash, Shu‘ba, Malik, Ma‘ Hishim 
al-Dastuwa’l, al-Auza‘i, al-Thauri, Ibn al- Maj 
b. Salama, Layth b. Sa‘d, and after them, Hushaym, Ibn al- 
Mubarak, Aba Ishaq al-Fizari, al-Mu‘aft_b. ‘Imran, Bishr b. 
al-Mufaddal, Ibn ‘Uyana, Tbn ‘Ulayya, Ibn Wahb and 
Wak. 














These honest traditionists were guided in their pursuit 
of Hadith neither by the government and the party leaders, 
nor by thesectarian and personal considerations, but by the pure 
love of genuine traditions. The Umayyads and the Abbasids 
made little difference to them. Under the Abbasids also, 
who by their outward show of love for religion tried to recon- 
cile them, the traditionists continued their strict neutrality 
towards the government and the various parties striving for 
power. Ofthe three ‘Abd Allah’s who may be considered as 
pillars of traditions, the son of ‘Umar b. al-Khattib took no 
part in civil strife, and rejected the suggestion of Marwan 
that he should make a bid for the caliphate? ‘Abd Allah b, 
‘Abbas kept strict neutrality in the fight for the caliphate 
between Ibn al-Zubayr and ‘Abd al-Malik.? ‘Abd Allah b. 
‘Amr b. al-As went up to the field of Siffin on account of 
the persistence of his father, but took no part in the batile 
between Mu‘dwiya and ‘Ali, and throughout the rest of his 
life he repented himself even for having gone to the field. 
Aba Dhar, Muhammad b. Maslama,* Said b. al-Musayyib,? 
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Aba al-‘Aliya,? al-Mutarrif,? al-Hasan b. Yasir,? al-Masriiq,* 
and many other Companions and Followers kept strict neutra- 
lity during the civil strife between the various parties in the 
early history of Islam. Some of them preferred prison and 
physical torture to giving support to any party against their 
own conviction, For example, Sa‘id b, al-Musayyib was 
whipped by Ibn al-Zubayr, and was put to torture by Hisham 
b. Isma‘il who would have him declare allegiance to ‘Abd 
Allah or to the sons of ‘Abd al-Malik, Yabya b. Abi Kuthayr 
(d.- 129/746) was severely tortured for condemning the 
Umayyads.® ‘Ubayd Allah b. R&fi was beaten by the 
order of ‘Amr b. Sa‘id.* Malik was whipped by the order 
of al-Mansir, because some of his decrees (fatdwa) did 
not suit the latter.? Sufyén al-Thauri (97-161/715-777) 
was ordered by the same caliph to be put to 
death.* 





‘The unpleasant and heated conversations between Abnaf 
b. Qays and Mu'awiya,® between al-A‘mash and ‘Abd 
al-Malik, between Salim and Sulayman b.*Abd al-Malik,!! 
between Aba Hizim and the same caliph,'? between al-Hasan 
al-Basri and ‘Umarb. Hubayra,’* and between al-Auza‘t 
and ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Ali,!* clearly show the highly 
strained relationship between the orthodox _ traditionists 
and the Umayyad as well as Abbasid rulers and authorities. 





() TIS, vii, 1, p. 82, 
(2) 103. 

(3) vii, I, p. 119. 
(4) Thid, vi, p. 52. 
(3) Ibid, v. pp. 90, 93, 95-96. 
(6) Taw, i, 115. 

(7) BK, i, 284. 

18) WA, No. 560. 

(9) TA, 287. 

(10) WA, No. 304. 

(11) Ibid, No. 270, ke 
(12) Jhid. Nos. 251, 278. 

(13) bid. No. 155. 

(14) TAH, i, 1g 
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Under the Abbasids also many scrupulous orthodox Muslim 
scholars (like Abi Hanifa,! Sufyan al-Thauri,? etc.) continued 
their attitude of indifference towards the caliphs and their 
government. Some of these scholars—e.g. Ahmad b. Hanbal,* 
Nu‘aym b. Hammad,‘ Yasuf b. Sa‘id,? Aba Mushtir,* and 
others—refused toagree with the viewsof the caliph al-Ma’man, 
and suffered imprisonment and hard punishment. As a matter 
of fact, indifference towards the cruel rulers was a definite 
principle with them.? Consequently, we find that few of the 
compiler of the works on Hadith which are accepted by the 
Muslim world as standard and authoritative books on the 
subject, and were compiled mainly under the Abbasids, had 
been either in the employment of the caliphs or favourites 
of their court. 











It is due to the continuous, hard labour of these honest 
nd scrupulous traditionists that the Akddith of Mubammad 
e been saved from utter loss, and have come down to us 
n the present form. During the very early period in the 
history of Islam when the Companions who had been the only 
custodians of Hadith had settled down in different towns, they 
undertook long arduous journeys, met them in their newly 
adopted homes, associated with them as Tong as necessary, 
and collected together the knowledge whieh had been seattered 
by the Companions throughout the vast Islamic empire. 









Travets ix Quest oy Knowzenoe (Traditions) 


Long travels in quest of knowledge were recommended 
by Mubammad himself in many of his sayings which are 
related by various independent authorities. Such traditions 


(1) WA, No. 775. 
\2) TaH, i, 183 
(3) TK, i, 203-16. 
(4) Tak, ii, 6 m7, 
(5) bid. 161 ff 
\68) TH, vii, 62. 
(7) JBL, i, 163-186. 
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are found in many important collections of Hadith. Some 
of the Companions themselves had undertaken long journeys 
either to learn a Hadith or to refresh their memory of it. Aba 
Ayyib travelled from Madinah to Egypt just for the sake of 
refreshing his memory on a Hadith which he—together with 
“Uqba b. ‘Amir—had learnt from Muhammad himself. Jabir 
b. ‘Abd Allah travelled for one whole month in order to hear 
from the lips of ‘Abd Allah b. Unays only one Hadith which 
Jabir had already learnt through another person.? Another 
Companion went from Madinah to Damascus only for the 
purpose of hearing from the lips of Abi Dard a Hadith which 
he had already received from him through one of his friends. 


‘The precepts of Muhammad and the example of his 
Companions stimulated the Followers, and they spared no 
pains in their pursuit of knowledge (Hadith). ‘They travelled 
from place to place in order to gather the knowledge of as 
many Abddith as possible and returned home like bees laden 
with honey to impart the precious store they had accumulated 
to the crowd of their eager disciples. 


+ Makbal (d. 112/730) travelled through Egypt, Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and the Hijaz, and gathered the knowledge 
of all the Ahadith which he could get from such Companions 
as lived at these places.* He used to boast that for the sake 
of knowledge he had “travelled round the world”.* 
Sha‘bi (d. 104/722) said in reply to a question as to how he had 
gathered the knowledge of such a large number of Ahddith : 
“By hard work, long travels and great patience”.* He used 
to say that if for the sake of only one word of wisdom 
any one travelled from one end of Syria to the other end of 
al-Yaman, he (al-Sha‘bi) would not consider his journey 











(1) JBI, i, 93-94. 


(2) Bid. 35. 
(3) eid. = 
(4) Tat, i, 95. a 


(8) TT. iv, No. 145. 
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to have been undertaken in vain’ al-Masriiq (d. 63/682) 
travelled so much for the sake of Hadith that he was known 
as Abu al-Safar (the Traveller), Sa‘id b, al-Musayyib 
(d. 94/712) used to travel for days and nights in order to learn 
a single Hadith? 





By and by, long journeys in quest of knowledge became 
a fashion, and from the middle of the second century after the 
Hijra, the seekers for Hadith began to vie with one another in 
undertaking such journeys. “‘From one end of the Muslim 
world to the other, from Andalusia to Central Asia”, says 
Goldziher, “wandered the assiduous, indefatigable seekers 
of Hadith, and gathered traditions from every place in order 
to relate them to their listeners, This was the only possible 
method of collecting together in an authentic form the Ahddith 
which were scattered in the various provinces. The honour- 
able title of al-Rahlidl (the great traveller) or al~Jawwal (the 
great wanderer) is seldom used with them in any other sense 
than what is generally understood by them. The title Tawwaf 
al-Agalim (the wanderer round the world) is no hyperbolical 
designation for the travellers among whom there were some 
such persons as could boast to have travelled four times through- 
out the East and the West". “They travelled throughout 
these countries”, adds Goldziher, “not for the sake of sight- 
seeing and gaining experience, but in order to mect the tradi- 
tionists at these places, to hear traditions from and to profit 
by each of them—just like the bird that sits on a treeonly to 
pick its leaves"”.* 








These seekers of Hadith gathered their knowledge from every 
source of which they were aware, and took from each source 
all that they could get out of it. This is apparent from the 
Jarge nunber of teachers of some of them, and from the long 
time which some of them spent with some of their teachers. 
Aba Ishq al-Sabri “(d. 126/743), for example, learnt Hadith 
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from 300-400 teachers;! “Abd Allah b. al- Mubarak (d.181/797), 
from 1100;? Malik b. Anas, from 900.3...Hisham b. ‘Abd 
Allah learnt from 1700 teachers; Aba Nu‘aym, from 7008 or 
800; Ibn ‘Asakir, from 1300 traditionists.* al-Zuhri kept the 
company of Sa‘id b. al-Musayyib for 10 years.? Hammad 
b. Zayd spent 20 years in the company of Ayyab;* Rabi‘ 
b. Anas went frequently to Hasan Basri for the same period. 
‘Amr b, Zirara associated with Ibn ‘Ulayya for 23 year: 
Ibn Jurayj kept the company of Ata’ for 18 years;11 and Thabit 
b. Aslam studied Hadith with Malik b. Anas for 40 years.1* 











Thus through the honest, hard work and incredible, 
marvelous activity of the Followers and of the succeeding 
generations of Muslims were collected together the reports 
of the sayings and the doings of Mubammad, which were 
scattered in all the various places or parts of the large domi- 
nions. ‘The first organized attempt at their collection, as we 
have seen was made about the end of the first century by the 
pious caliph, ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-'Aziz, The reports with 
regard to his activities in connection with the collection of 
Ahadith are found in many important early works connected 
with the subject—e.g. the Muwafta of Malik,!* the Sohih of al- 
Bukhari, and the Tabagat of Ibn Sa‘d, These reports of course 
differ from one another in certain minor details. But the 
main facts are common among them all. The pious nature 
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of the caliph and his religious enthusiasm as well 
as the peaceful atmosphere of his reign support the 
reports contained in these early works. Dr. Sprenger accepts 
this theory of the beginning of the collection of Ahadith. But 
Goldziber (and after him Guilaume) doubt the reliability of 
but their arguments are not conclusive. 








these reports 


Once begun, the collection of Akadith went up by leaps 
and bounds. Within two hundred years were compiled 
almost all the important works in the Hadith literature, most 
of which were produced by honest and scrupulous scholars 
who had little to do with the political groups or sects, and 
had little care for worldly gains, These scholars traced the 
lives and discussed the character of all the reporters of tradi- 
tions, and produced side by side with their collection of Hadith 
vast literature on the reporters as an aid to the formal 
criticism of Afddith. ‘They discussed the comparative value 
of the reliability of Ahadith, and produced an extensive literature 
on the Mauda‘at (forged traditions). They founded and 
developed various imortant branches of learning for the sake 
of the formal as well as material criticism of Hadith. 











(1) MSe, ii, 210-11. 








CHAPTER IV 
HADITH LITERATURE 


Tue Becinsincs 


‘The beginning of Hadith literature must be traced back 
to the letters, laws and treaties which were dictated by the 
Prophet of Islam himself, and were preserved in his 
time. In like manner, it must be traced to the numerous 
Sahifas which were compiled by the Companions and the 
Followers, to which reference has already been made in 
this work. Goldziher has mentioned? several of these 
Sahifas. Horovitz is uncertain about the genuineness of the 
Sahifas ascribed to the Companions; but he has no doubt 
about the genuineness of those compiled by the Followers. 
“Already in the generation following that of the Compa 
of the prophet (Aghdb or Sakdba), that of the Tabi’"an 
says he, “people began to collect the traditions of 
the sayings and doings of the Prophet which were 
current at the time. If thedata for the Ahddith of a number 
of the Companions of the Prophet recorded on leaves (Sahdif) 
or in books (kutué) is partly of uncertain worth, still there can 
be no doubt that such written records wereno longer a rarity in 
‘the generation of the Tabi‘un, who derived this knowledge 
from the Gompanions”.? 








‘The discovery of the Sahifa of Hammam b. Munabbih 
which has been published by Dr. Hamidullah shows the 
nature and the character of these Sahifas. It proves that they 
were not mere memoranda as Goldziher suggests, but were 
complete records of some of the sayings of Muhammad just 
like those found in the later collections of Hadith. 
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‘There existed some books in Arabic, however, even before 
the advent of Islam? which introduced a new spirit and fresh 
energy for the literary activities among the Arabs. It has 
already been proved that books were written on many 
branches of Arabic literature during the second half of the 
first century of the Islamic era. ‘Abid b. Sharya wrote 
(during the reign of Mu'awiya I) a book on the pre-Islamic 
kings of Arabia,? which enjoyed some popularity during 
the 10th century A.D.* Suhar b. al-'Abbis, who lived 
during the reign of the same caliph, wrote a book on 
proverbs.* Theodocus, a physician in the court of al-Hajjaj, 
wrotesome books on Medicine.* Abin collected (accord: 
ing to Professor Horovitz) materials for a book on Maghd. 
“Urwa b. al-Zubayr, who about the end of the first 
century of the Hijra, is said to have written a book on the 
said subject, “Although nowhere in the older sources’, 
says Horovitz,’ “is it said that ‘Urwacomposed an actual 
book on the Maghdzi, it is nonetheless certain that he collected 
and set forth a series of the most important events in the 
Prophet's life”. ‘The same collector of Maghazi also compiled 
some books on Figk which he burnt on the day of the battle 
of Marra." How, then, could the Muslims of those by-gone 
days have neglected the collection of Ahadith, which had been 
accepted by them since the life-time of the Prophet as an 
authority next to the Se: ‘in for all their religious and social 
problems. 
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The early sources, of Hadith, however, fall into three 
distinct groups :—First, the books on Maghdzi or Sirat, like 
those of Ibn Ishaq and others, in which are found most of 
the historical Ahddith. Second, the books on Figh, like the 
Muwatta of Imam Malik and the Kitdb al-Umm of al-Shafi'i, 
in which are found a large number of legal Ahddith. 
the works in which Afddith as such have been collected. It is 
with some of these works and their authors that we propose 
to deal in this chapter. 











MAny or THE MusNaps Ascripep TO EARLY AUTHORS WERE 
Comprtep Lont Arter THem 


Ofall the various classes of Hadith works (which have been 
described earlier) the Musnads appear to be the carliest in 
origin. But many of them which are generally ascribed to 
some of the early authorities on Hadith were in fact, compiled 
by some of the later traditionists who collected together such 
Ahadith as were related to them by, or on the authority of, 
any one important réwi. Such are the Musnads of Aba 
Hanifa, al-Shafi'l, “Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, and some others, 
none of whom is known to have compiled any Musnad work. 
The Musnad which is generally known as that of Abd. Hanifa 
was compiled by Abi al-Mu'ayyid Mubammad b, Mabmad 
al-Khwarizmi (d. 665/1257).! The Musnad of al-Shafi‘i was 
compiled on the basis of his Kitab al-Umm and al-Mabsut 
by Mubammad b. Ya‘qib al-Asamm (d. 246/860).* The 
work known as the Musnad of ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz was 
compiled by al-Baghandi® (d. 282/895). The Musnad of 
Aba Da’ad al-Tayalisi also, which is considered to be the 
earliest. Musnad work received by us, had not been compiled 
in its present form by al-Tayalisi himself, but by a certain 

- traditionist of Khurasan at a later date.* 


(1) KZ, v, 535-36- 








(2) Bid: - Also see Ihistration No. 1. 
(9) JASB, xx, 391-488, A.H. Harley, “The Musnad of "Umar b. ‘Abd 
al-'Azi2", intro. 3 
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Tue Musxap oF asu Da’ip ax-Tavauist 


An old, rare and important manuscript of this work is 
preserved in the Oriental Public Library of Patna, and has 
been fully described by Maulawi ‘Abd al-Hamid in the 
catalogue of the MSS of Hadith works in the O.P. Library 
at Bankipore.* On the basis of this manuscript has been 
published the Hyderabad edition of the Musnad by the Diirat 
al-Ma‘arif of Hyderabad. 


Life of al-Tayalisi. Aba Di’ad, Sulayman b. Da’ad 
b, al-Jirid al-Tayalisi, to whom the Musnad is generally 
ascribed, was of Persian origin. He was born in the year 
133/750-51 of the Hijra. He studied traditions with more 
thana thousand traditionists of his time, among whom arementi- 
‘oned many prominent persons—e.g. Shu’ba (on traditions related 
by whom al-Tayalisi seems to have specialized), Sufyan al- 
Thaurl, and others. He had a sharp, retentive memory, 
and is said to have dictated 40,000 traditions without using 
any notes, During his life-time he was accepted as an 
authority on Hadith in general and as a specialist in the long 
Akddith in particular. The students of traditions flocked 
round him from every part of the Muslim world. His teacher 
Shu'ba having heard him discuss certain traditions with some 
students, confessed that he himself could not do better. Strict 
traditionists like Abmad b. Hanbal and ‘Ali b. al-Madini 
accepted Tayalisi’s authority and related traditions from him, 
But he has been censured by some traditionists. The majority 
of them, however, attribute his mistakes to the slips of his 
memory. He contracted elephantiasis on account of his 
excessive use of Balddhur (anacardia), and died in the year 
203/813 at the age of 70.2 


e The Musnad. In the present printed edition, this work 
‘consists of 2767 traditions which are related by 281 ‘Companions. 


whose narratives are given under their names, which are 
Arranged in the order’of (i) the first four caliphs; (ii) the rest 
aes 
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of the Badriydn; (iii) the MuhajirGn; (iv) the Ansar; (v) the 
women; and (vi) the youngest Companions. 


The printed text of the Musnad as well as its Pama MS 
appears to be incomplete. The traditions related by ‘Abbis 
b. al-Muttalib, al-Fad! b. ‘Abbas, ‘Abd Allah b. Ja'far, Ka‘b 
b, Malik, Salma b. al-Akwa',Sahlb. Sa'd, Mu‘awiya b. Abi 
Sufyan, and ‘Amr b. al-‘As, to which reference has been made 
on other pages, are entirely missing from the body ofthe book. 
Some of the traditions related by ‘Umar have also been mis- 
misplaced.* 


al-Tayalisi, however, to whom the Musnad is generally 
ascribed, had neither compiled it nor arranged it in its present 
form. It is the work of his student, Yanus b. Habib, who 
collected together the traditions which he had received from 
Aba Di'ad al-Tayalisi, and arranged them in the form of the 
present Musnad. ‘It was some of the traditionists of Khurasan, 
says HAji Khalifa,? “who collected together the traditions 
which were related by YGsuf (Yaous) b. Habib from Aba 
Di'ad.”” Haji Khalifa is right in denying that the Musnad 
was compiled by al-Tayalisi himself; but he seems to be wrong 
in attributing it to the students of Yanus. The internal 
evidence shows that YGnus himself was the compiler of the 
Musnad.* 


Whoever be the compiler of the Musnad, its text clearly 
shows that he as well as the authorities from whom he received 
the traditions had been careful in handling them. Wherever 
there is any doubt in the text ofa tradition, ithas been pointed 
out. In some cases, various possible readings of certain 
expressions used in a tradition have been given; in some cases, 
certain explanatory phrases have been added—care having 
been taken that these additions might not be mistaken for a 

5 eh salt ict: nglseabes fe # 
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part of the text itself! In some cases it has been pointed 
out that some of the authorities had doubts with regard (0 a 
part of the text,? but that they cleared it by referring to some 
other authorities of their own time.* If a tradition has been 
received through more than one source, the fact has been 
pointed out at the end of the tradition. In some cases where 
the identity of a narrator had been doubtful (because more 
than one narrator bore the same name), effort has been made 
to establish his identity.t In some cases the character of 
some of the authorities also has been mentioned,® Certain 
traditions are related from narrators of unknown identity.¢ 
In some cases it has been pointed out that the tradition had 
been carried back to the Prophet by some narrators, and was 
stopped at a Sakabi by others.? 


‘The subject-matters of the traditions contained in the 
Musnad are as varied and numerous as those of any other 
collection of Abddith. But those relating to Miracles, personal 
or tribal virtues of the Companions, and prophecies with 
regard to future events or sects in Islam are very few. 


The book appears to have enjoyed great popularity till 
the eighth century of the Hijra. The Patna manuscript 
alone bears the names of more than 300 male and female 
students of Hadith, who had read it at different periods. Among 
them are found the names of such eminent traditionists as 
al-Dhahabi, al-Miz2i and others." After the cighth century, 
it lost popularity—so much so that now its manuscript 
has become extremely rare. 

(1) MAT, Nos. 77, 241, 263, 987, 484, 1060,1158, 2179 ete. 

Ibid. Nos. 1021 ete. 

Ibid. Nos. 393, 644, 837, 886, 892, 917, 938, ete, 
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‘The most important and exhaustive of all the Musnad 
works which we have received is that of Imam Abmad b. 
Muhammad b. Hanbal al-Marwazi al-Shaybani. His 
remarkably saintly, selfless life, and his firm stand for his own 
conviction against the tyrannical inquisition and persecution 
(started by al-Ma’man and continued in accordance with 
his will by al-Wathiq and al-Mutawakkil) created a halo of 
sanctity round his great collection of traditions. In spite 
of its great bulk, it survived the vicissitudes of time and 
printed at Gairo in 1896," 





Life of Abmad b. Hanbal. Imim Abmad, as his nisba shows, 
descended from the great Shaybini tribe of the Arabs. The 
members of this tribe had taken an important part in the carly 
conquest of Iraq and Khurasan by the Arabs, and in the civil 
wars between the Hashimites and the Umayyads (as partisans 
of the former). Ibn al-Haytham, a Shaybani chief at Kafa, 
was the first in that town to call people to “Ali's side. Husayn 
the Shaybani was the standard-bearer of the tribe of Rabi'a 
at the battle of Siffin; and ‘Ali wrote some appreciative verses 
in his praise.? Khalid b. al-Ma‘mar, also a Shaybani, had 
taken a leading part on behalf of ‘Ali in the same battle,* 
‘The sympathy of the Shaybani’s for the Bana Hashim seems 
to have continued even after the Ummayyads were well- 
established on the throne. Khalid b. Ibrahim Aba Da’ad, 





(1) Two later editions of this voluminous book have been published in 
Egypt: one by al-Banna, and the other by Shakir. The former bas 
not been available to me. But the latter edition (Egypt, vols. 1-16, 
1954/1973) is most scholarly in which the learned editor has taken 
great pains w put together all the available material with regard to 
the life of the author) from various sources. Shakir has given the 
number of each Hadfth, and has added at the end of each volume several 
highly useful indices. Unfortunately, this editor passed away after 
he had published only 16 volumes. His death is a great loss to the 
‘world of scholarship. 

(2) JA, 320, These references are to my own Ms, of the book. Its printed 
edition has not been available to me. 
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who succeeded Abi Muslim as a governor of Khurasan, had 
been one of the Nagibs ofthe Abbasids against the Ummayyads.* 
One Hayyan, the perfumer, also (who is mentioned by al- 
Dinawari as one of the important carly Abbasid propagandists 
in Khurasan)* may be the same Hayydn who is mentioned 
among the forefathers of Abmad b. Hanbal. One of 
Abmad’s fore-fathers was also a general of Khurasan who, 
according to Patton, fought to overthrow the Umayyads and 
to replace them by the Abbasids.* 


Abmad himself was born in Baghdad in 164/780. There 
he was carefully brought up by his mother, his father having 
died during Abmad’s infancy. There he received his early 
education with the teachers of the day, and began the study 
of Hadith at the age of 15 with Ibrahim b. ‘Ulayya.4 Having 
completed his studies of Hadith with all the traditionists of 
Baghdad, he started on his journey in search of ‘Knowledge’ 
in the year 183/799, He wandered through Basra, Kafa, 
Yaman, the Hijaz, and other centres of Hadith learning, 
attending the lectures of the traditionists, taking notes of them, 
and discussing them with the important traditionists and the 
fellow students, and returned to Baghdad laden with the 
precious store of “Knowledge’ about the year 195 when he 
met Imam al Shifi'i and studied with him Upalal-Figh and 
Pgh. 


Abmad b. Hanbal appears to have assumed the role of 
@ lecturer on traditions at an carly age, It is said that a 
large number of students flocked round him in order to hear 
his lectures on Hadith in a mosque in Baghdad in the year 
189, when he went there for a short time.* He made, how- 
ever, the service and the teaching of traditions the sole object 
and mission of his life, and continued it quickly and peacefully 


() JA, 321; ATb, i, 1358. 
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till the year 218/833 when there arose a storm of persecution 
of the theologians throughout the Abbasid caliphate. 


The Persecution. The caliph al-Ma’min accepted under 
the influence of his philosophically minded associates, the 
doctrine of the creation of the Qur'an. He invited the Muslim 
theologians and traditionists to accept this doctrine, Some 
accepted it; others rejected it. ‘Threats succeeded with a few 
more, and persecution with a few others. But afew impor- 
tant traditionists, including Ahmad, refused to yield. The 
caliph, who was then at Tarsus, ordered that they should be 
put in chains and sent to him. The orders were carried out. 
But the caliph himself died before the pious prisoners had 
reached their destination. His death, however, was of no 
avail to the unfortunate prisoners. For Ma'min had made 
a will wherein he asked his successor to carry out his wishes 
with regard to the propagation of the doctrine of the creati 
of the Qur’in, His two immediate successors, al-Mu'tasim 
and al-Wathiq, carried out his will with force and vigour 
and did not fail to use torture and persecution in order to 
achieve their end. This Mikna (persecution) was continued 
with varying vigour till the third year of the reign of al- 
Mutawakkil who stopped it in the year 234/848. 





‘The great personality of al-Ma’min and the glamour of his 
court secured the conversion of the great mass of Muslim theo- 
logians to his views. Even such great traditionists as Yabya b. 
‘Ma‘in and ‘Ali b. al-Madini took refuge behind the thin veil 
of Tagiya (‘disguise’), and surrendered their souls to the sword. 
It was Abmad b. Hanbal who at this serious juncture proved 
to be the saviour of Orthodoxy and Freedom of Conscience 
and Faith in Islam. He refused to submit to the dictates 
of the caliph against his own conscience, and stood firm like 
a rock. He tried to show the fallacies in the false reasoning 
of his opponents at the discussions; and he refused to yield 
to their show of force and threats, and boldly and patiently 
endured their persecutions. He was kept in prison for eighteen 
months; he was whipped by 150 executioners one after another; 
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his wrist was broken; he was badly wounded; and he lost 
consciousness. But he kept the purity of his conscience, and 
came out of the trial with the greatest credit. Bishr b. al- 
Uirith rightly said that God had cast Abmad b. Hanbal into 
the fire who came out of it like pure gold. More creditable 
for Abmad than his firmness at the fateful trial, however, 
was his un-exampled generosity towards his enemies and 
persecutors against none of whom he showed any ill will. 
Even against Abmad b, Abi Du’ad, who had taken the most 
prominent part against him in his Mifna, he scrupulously 
abstained from expressing any opinion.” 


After the Mila, Apmad lived for about 8 years. A greater 
part of this period he is said to have devoted to teaching.* 
‘The rest he spent in prayers. He died in the year 241 at the 
ripeage of 77, A wonderful scene of sorrow and grief followed. 
Not only over the whole of the great metropolis, but also 
over distant places, was cast a gloom of melancholy. His 
funeral was attended by a large crowd estimated to be between 
600,000 and 2,500,000. It was something “tthe like of which 
must have seldom been witnessed any where". 


‘Throughout his life, Abmad bore an exemplary character. 
For money which is a great source of corruption he had little 
love. He always refused pecuniary help, large as well as small, 
from the rich princes as well as from poor associates and friends. 
He cut off his connection with his sons, Salib and ‘Abd Allah, 
because they had accepted stipends from the caliph.® As 
a matter of fact, he hated luxury;* and his needs were few, 
which he always met by means of what he himself earned, 
Though in his religious beliefs he was extremely firm and 
strong, yet by nature he was very gentle, and was anxious 
(Q) TK, 5, 203; AHM, 108, 112, 145. 

(2) AHM, 142. 
(GS) TR, i, 203-204; AHM, 172. 
4) ABM, 14, 141, 147 ete. 
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not to do any harm to any one.t Honesty and justice were 
the most remarkable elements of his character. 


Abmad’s vast and profound knowledge of the traditions, 
his strictly pious and selfless life, his strong character, his 
firm and courageous stand for Orthodoxy against the persecu- 
tion by the caliphs, his complete indifference to the court and 
the courtiers, and his forceful and inspiring personality 
established his reputation as an Imm and as the greatest 
authority on Hadith in the whole Islamic world.? ‘His person- 
ality in his life-time and after his death”, says Patton, “was 
a great force in the Muslim world, and it seems yet to be as 
powerful in its influence as the principles which he enuncia- 
ted",® Even to-day his memory stands as a symbol of 
orthodoxy, and is a source of inspiration to the Muslim world. 








Abmad devoted the whole of his life except the last few 
years to the service of Hadith, learning it with the renowned 
traditionists of his time, spreading it through the large crowd 
of his students, throughout the length and breadth of the 
Muslim world, and writing on its basis and on that of the 
Qur'an books on various theological problems. Thirteen 
of these books are mentioned by Ibn al-Nadim in his Fihrist* 
and some others, e.g. Kitab al-saldt, have been published 
in his name. 

The Musnad. The most important of Abmad’s works 
is his Musnad which contains the largest number of Ahddith 
that has been received by us, and which may aptly be called 
his opus magnum. The period of compilation of this work is 
not known. But from the nature as well as the contents of 
the work itself it is clear that it must have occupied the com- 
piler's mind for a long time. 

Abmad’s main object in compiling this huge book was to 
collect together neither all the strictly genuine traditions nor 
() AHM, 152. 

(@) TT, i, No. 1261; TA, 142-45. 
(3) AHM, 194. a 
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all those relating to any particular subject or supporting 
any particular school of thought in Islam, but to put together 
all such traditions of the Prophet as according to Abmad 
were likely to prove genuine (if put to the test), and could 
therefore for the time being serve as basis for argument. The 
traditions not included in the Musnad have no force, Abmad 
is reported to have said.1 But he never claimed that all that 
it included was genuine or reliable, On the contrary, he 
struck off many traditions from his book; and even when he 
was in his death-bed, he asked his son to strike off a Hadith? 
from the Musnad, which shows that he was not sure of the 
authenticity of the whole content of his work. 





In order to achieve his end, Abmad ransacked his own 
vast store of knowledge as well as the whole available literature 
on the subject.* He sifted 30,000 traditions out of 750,000 
of them narrated by 700 Companions,relating to widely varied 
subjects viz. Maghdzi, Mandgib, Rituals, Laws Prophecies, 
etc.* He, however, read out the various parts of his notes 
to his students, and also to his sons and nephew in 13 
years. He wanted to put his notes together in the form of a 
Musnad, But death overtook him, and consequently, the 
heavy task of arranging the vast materials collected by Ahmad, 
was left to his son, ‘Abd Allah, who edited the notes of his 
father.® 





Abmad had not been strict in the choice of his materials 
and authorities. He included in his notes even such matters 
as could by no means fall within thescope of traditions, Many 
of the traditions contained in his Musnad are declared by the 

eae 

\) TK, i, 202, 4 ‘ 
(2) bia, 205. ‘ i - 
(3) MAH, 3,308; iv, 269, > c 
(A) FN, 229, But according to Tha al-Nadim, the Musad contains more 

«than 40,000 traditions. e 2 if 
(8) TS, i, 202; ZDMG, L, 472 fa. 
(6) BM, 31, . 2 
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traditionists of later date as bascless and maudiz' (forged)? and 


many of the narrators relied upon by Abmad are declared 
by the authorities on Asma’ al-Rijdl as unreliable. 


In this huge collection of Akadith Abmad b. Hanbalshowed 
the same scrupulous and minute care in reporting traditions 
from his own authorities of whatever value they be, ag he had 
shown in his actual life and career. If he received a Hadith 
from more than one narrator, he pointed out the least difference 
that existed between their reports. For instance, 
Hadith veported to him by Waki‘ and by Aba Mu’awiya, the 
former used the word Jmam, and the latter used the word 
Amir, which difference Apmadb. Hanbal did not fail to point 
out explicitly.* In another Hadith, (wo earlier Rawis differred 
in the use of w and aw; Abmad recorded the difference, 
and gave the two versions which were handed down to him. 
In another Hadith, the difference in theuse of ilayhiand ‘alayhi 
is pointed out.* If the same narrator reported the same Hadith 
with certain differences, it was also pointed out by Abmad, 
In a Hadith narrated by Yazid b. Hardin, the change in his 
narration from Pukhrahd to b'ukhraha was noted. The same 
exactitude is shown in some other instances also.® If any 
correction or amendment in the text or in the isnddof a Hadith 
was suggested to Ahmad b. Hanbal, he did not fail to make 
the necessary changes in his manuscript.* 


Abmad’s son, Aba‘Abd al-Rabman “Abd Allah, maintained 
thescrupulous care and thoroughness of his father in editing the 
materials collected by him. He collated the whole of the huge 
but incomplete manuscript of his father with his own notes, 
which he had taken at his and other traditionists’ lectures; 











(1) ZDMG, L, 485-86, e¢ al. 

(2) MAH, ii, 252-53. 

(Y) Mbid. ii, 202. 

(A) bid, vi, 101. 

(5) Ibid. iti, 201. . 
Wid, i, $08; ih, 39; v, 952, 985. 
Wbid. tig VBA3 vi, 920. 
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he also collated it with what he had learnt from him and 
others during conversations and general discussions with 
them. 


In case of such Ahadith as “Abd Allah had heard from his 
father, but which had been struck off from the manuscript, 
*Abd Allah pointed out in his notes the change that was made 
inthe manuscript.2 Where he found a slip of the pen in the 
manuscript of his father, he corrected it and reproduced the 
original in his notes; in some cases, he only pointed out that 
there was some mistake in the text. Where he had any doubt 
about the text of the manuscript, he frankly expressed his 
doubt. In some cases, he added® explanatory notes as well as 
numerous Ahddith taken from sources other than the manuscript 
he had been editing.® In all these cases he took great care that 





his own additions might not be mistaken by the reader as parts 
of the manuscript itself. As a matter of fact, he appears to have 
taken great care to keep up the text of the manuscript as exact 
as possible. He reproduced the words written in the original 
manuscript in separate letters not joined together (al-mugatta'dl), 
and added a note saying : “So was it written in the manuscript 






of my father; but when he read it to us, he pronounced it as 
‘one word”.? Nevertheless, ‘Abd Allah has been criticised 
by an eminent Indian traditionist of the last century, who 
says that the editor (‘Abd Allah) of Abmad b. Hanbal’s 
Musnad has committed many mistakes in arranging and 








(1) He says in his notes in connection with some traditions that he read 
‘it with his father (MAH, |. Tn connection with some of them, 
he says that he found them in the manuscript of his father (iii, 310; 
op. cit.) In connection with some of them, he says thathe found it 
in the manuscript and abo had heard it feom his father, but had-not 
made a note ¥ 

(2) MAH, iii, 182; iv, 96; v.26. 

(3) Mid. 5, 252; ii, 449; 

(4) Ibid. v, 358. 

(9) + Tbid. 336. 

(G) Mid. v, 326; vi, 326. 

GV) Bid. iv, 1. % J 
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editing the work, and has included the narrations of the 
Madinites in the musnad of the Syrians and those of the Syrians 
in that of the Madinites.* 


Abmad’s Musnad, however, occupied an important position 
in the Hadith literature, and seved as an important source 
for various writers on different subjects in Arabic literature. 
“Among the Musnad works’’,says Goldziher, “the Musnad of 
Abmad b. Hanbal occupies the most stable position. ‘The 
great esteem enjoyed by his niemory in the pious world of 
Islam, the piety which hallowed his name and which for a 
long time served as a magic word against the most stubborn 
adversary belonging to the Mu'tazili school, and stood as a 
symbol of Orthodoxy, saved his collection of Hadith from 
complete literary fall from which most of the works of its 
type have suffered It maintained its position in literature 
also for a long time as a source for important works and 
compilations”? 














Of the numerous scholars and authors who used the Musnad 
as a subject for their commentary or adaptations or as a source 
‘for their own works or compilations, some may be mentioned 
here. Aba ‘Omar Mubammad b. W&bid (d. 345/956) 
reedited the book and added certain supplementary traditions 
to it? al-Bawarti, the lexicographer (d. 499/1155), based 
his Gharib al-Hadith entirely on this book. ‘Izz al-Din Ibn 
al-Athir (d. 630/1234) used it as one of his sources for his 
biographical dictionary, the Usd al-Ghaba.® Ibn Hajar 
(d. 852/1505) included it among the important works of which 
he prepared the Afraf.* Siraj al-Din ‘Umar b. Mulaqqgin 
(d. 805/1402) made a synopsis of it. al-Suyati (d. 911/1505) 
based upon it his grammatical treaties, “Ugid al-Zabarjad." 

——— 

(1) BM, 31. 

(2) ZDMG, L, 466. 

(3) KZ, v, 534-35. 

(4) MU4, vii, 29. 

(5) See UGh, i, 9-11. 

(6) TH, xxiv, No. 12 
(7) KZ, v,.535. 
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Aba al-Hasan ‘Umar b. al-Hadi al- {d. 1139/1726) 
wrote a large commentary on it. Zayn al-Din “Umar b. 
Abmad al-Shamma al-Halabi made an epitome ofit, which he 
called al Muntaga min Musnad Ahmad.* Abt Bakr Mubammad 
b. ‘Abd Allah reedited it, arranging the traditions in the 
Iphabetical order of the names of their original Raoir.? 
‘sir als Din b. Zurayq prepared another edition of it in the 
form of a Mujannaf; and Abi al-Hasanal-Haythami compiled 
together such of the traditions contained in it as were not 
found in the six canonical collections. 











‘The Musnad did not only serve as a large mine of materials 
for Muslim theology and Arabic lexicography, but also 
because of the pious personality of its compiler, ithad gathered 
a halo of sanctity round itself, This is shown by the fact that 
in the twelfth century a society of pious traditionists read it 
to the end in 56 sittings before the tomb of the Prophet in 
Madinah,# 





It appears, however; that on account of its large bulk and 
. because of the compilation of many better planned and more 
practical works in //adith literature during the third and the 
fourth centuries of the Hijra, the Muxnad of Abmad grew 
less and less popular, and its copics became more and more 
scarce so early as the middle of the fourth century of the Hijra, 
al-Muzani, one of the leading traditionists of the time, was 
surprised to learn from one of the students of Hadith that he 
had read 150 parts of the book with Aba Bakr b. Malik. 
Muzani recalled that when he himself was a Student in. 
Mesopotamia, they used to be surprised to find even one part 
of the Musnad with any traditionist.® The scarcity of its 
manuscripts in the modern times, therefore, is (as Goldziher 
has pointed out) not a matter of surprise, 
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Like Abmad b. Hanbal and Aba ‘Da’td al-Tayalist, many 
other traditionists also compiled Musnad works on the same 
lines, with certain differences in the details of arrangement. 
‘These include Aba Mubammad ‘Abd al-Hamid b. Humayd 
(d. 249/863), Aba Usama (d, 280/893), Ibn AbI Shayba 
(d. 235/849), Ibn Rahawayh (d. 238/852), and others.? 





Tue Musannar Works 


More important than the Musnad works are the Mujaunaf 
works in Hadith literature. To this branch belong the most 
important works on the subject e.g. the Safifs of al-Bukhari 
and Muslim, the Jami* of al-Tirmidht, and the Sunan works 
like those of Nasa’l, Aba Da'ad and others, The Muyannafs, 
as we have seen, may be cither Jémi'...like the Sahih of al- 
Bukhari and the book of al-Tirmidhi or Sunai like the works of 
Aba Da’ad Sijistini, Nasi and others. 


The carly Musannaf works are almost entirely lost. The 
Musannaf of Waki is known to us only through references 
made to it in later works.? The earliest Musannaf work, 
incomplete manuscripts of which arc still extant, is the Muyannaf 
of Abi Bakr ‘Abd al-Razziq b, Humam (126/211/743-826) 
of San‘a in Arabia.* 


“Abd al-Razziiq began the study of Hadith at the age of 20, 
kept the company of Ma‘mar for 7 years, and learnt /adith 
from him and Ibn Jurayj and other leading traditionints of 
the day. He became one of the important masters of tradi- 
tions of his own time. Many of the recognized authorities 

ofa later date sat at his fect and acquired knowledge from him. 
‘Traditionists like Yahya b. Ma‘in and Abmad b. Hanbal 
related traditions from him. It is said that after the death 
of the Prophet people never travelled in such a large number 

‘meet any one as to meet “Abd al-Razziq. He has been 

a sn, At is probably identical with the Susan of Waki* 
1812) ee 3s mentioned by sbm Nadim (FN, 226). + 
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declared as unreliable by some critics, but others considered 
him. trustworthy. 


‘Two of his works are mentioned by Ibn al-Nadim.* One 
of them, the Aitdb al-Sunan, is identical with what is generally 
known as the Musannaf# ji Khalifa has mentioned his 
other works also. His Musannaf, however, is divided like 
books of Figh into various books in which various traditions 
are arranged according to their contents. The last chapter 
of this work is on Shama, and the last tradition is about 
the Prophet's hair.* More exhaustive than this Musannaf, 
however, is that of Aba Bakr Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. 
Abi Shayba (d. 235/849), His grandfather worked as a judge 
of Wisit during the reign of Mansar, and his family produced 
many taditionists.* He himself had the credit of relating 
traditions to prominent twaditionists like Aba Zar‘a, al- 
Bukhari, Muslim and Abmad b. Hanbal (who is said to have 
declared him unreliable). 


Satu at-BuxniXet 


‘The most important of not only all the Musannafs but of 


all the works in Hadith literature is the al-Jami‘ al-Sahih of al= 
Bukhiri who interrogated more than 1000 masters of Hadith 
who lived in places so distant from one another as Balkh, 
‘Merv, Nishipar, the Hijaz, Egypt and Mesopotamia. al- 
Bukhari sought aid of prayers before recording tradition, 
and weighed every word that he wrote with scrupulous. 
exactitude. He devoted more than one-fourth of his life 
to the actual compilation his work, and at the end produced 
his epoch-making book which is accepted by most of the 
traditionists as the most authentic work in Hadith literature, 
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and which is considered by the Muslims in general as an 
authority next only to the Qur'an. 


al-Bukhari, whose full name is Aba ‘Abd Allah Mubammad 
b. Isma'il al-Bukhari, was of Persian origin. He was born 
at Bukhara in the year 194/810. His ancestor, Bardizbah, 
was a cultivator in the vicinity of Bukhara, wherehe was made 
a slave at the time of the Muslim conquest. Mughira, the 
son of Bardizbah, accepted Islam on the hand of al-Yaman 
al-Ju'fi, the Muslim governor of Bukhara; thus he gained his 
freedom as well as his nisha as al-Ju'fi. About his son, Ibrahim 
(the grand-father of our author), we have received no informa- 
tion, But Ibrahini’s son, Isn.4'll (the father of our author), 
was a traditionist of great piety and sound reputation. He is 
said to have boasted at his death that in all that he possessed 
there was not a penny that had not been earned by honest 
labour,* 


Isma‘il died leaving considerable fortune to his widaw 
and two sons, Abmad and Mubammad, the latter being only 
an infant at the time of his death. ‘This infant child who was 
destined to play an important part in the development of 
Hadith literature was endowed by nature with strong intellectual 
powers, although he was of weak physique. He possessed a 
sharp and retentive memory, great intelligence, and tenacity 
of purpose. He had inexhaustible energy and a great capacity 
for hard methodical work. 








of his mother in his native town, Bukhara. Having finished 
entary studies at the young age of eleven, he took to 
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journeys in search of Hadith. His travels took him through a 
large part of the Muslim world; and he visited all the important 
centres of Islamic learning, staying everywhere as long as his 
pursuit of Madith demanded, meeting the traditionists, learning 
from them all the Afddith they had related, and communicating 
to them his own knowledge. He did not hesitate to stay at 
‘one and the same place for many years. Nor did he hesitate 
to undertake more than one journey to a place if it was deman- 
ded by his literary pursuit. He stayed at Basra for four or 
five years, and in al-Mijaz for six years; and he travelled to 
Egypt twice, and to Kafa and Baghdad times out of number." 





al-Bukhiirl’s Wanderjahre continued for about 40 yet 
In the year 250/864 he came to Nishipdr, which gave him 
a grand reception suitable to a traditionist of established 
reputation and authority. Here he devoted himself to the 
teaching of traditions, and wanted to settle down, But 
he had to leave the towg on account of the rivalry of 
Muhammad b. Yabya al-Dhubli, at the command of Khalid 
b. Abmad al-Dhuhli whose request to deliver lectures on 
Hadith in his palace was not accepted by al-Bukhari. From 
Nishapor he went to Khartank, a place near Samarqand, 
at the request of its inhabitants. Here he settled down, and 
died in the year 256/870. 


‘Throughout his life, al-Bukhari’s character was consistent, 


honest and amiable, which might serve as an example to the 
devotees of learning. He was extremely strict in the observance 
of his religious duties. He always lived on what he earned 
by means of trade, in which he was scrupulously honest. Once 
he lost 10,000 dirhams on account of mere scruple. He spent 
‘& good deal of his own money in helping the students and the 
poor. He never showed temper to any one even when there 
was sufficient cause for it; nor did he bear ill-will against 
any body. Even against Mubammad b. Yabya, who had 
eaused his exile from Nishapir, he did not harbour any 
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Hadith was al-Bukhari’s only interest. For it he spared 
no pains, and for it he sacrificed almost everything. On it he 
spent almost all that he camed. To it he devoted his whole 
life, On account of it he spent the largest part of his life in 
travelling, and in one of his travels lived on grass and herbs for 
three days, The only recreation he enjoyed was archery, in 
which he had acquired great skill. His amanuensis who lived 
with him for a considerable time, says that al-Bukhri often 
went out shooting arrows; only twice during his stay with 
al-Bukhari did this man see him miss the mark." 








Since the very beginning of his career, al-Bukhari showed 
the signs of greatness as a traditionist. He pointed out a 
mistake of one of his teachers when he was a mere boy of 
cleven. The teacher laughed at the audacity of the young 
student. But al-Bukhari persisted in his correction, and 
challenged his teacher to refer to his book which justified the 
contention of al-Bukhari.? When he wasstill a boy withoutany 
visible signs of manhood, he was entreated by a largecrowd of 
the students of Hadith t deliver lecture on the subject. The 
learned youth accepted their request. A large number of 
the seekers of Hadith flocked together in a mosque and they 
accepted the traditions related by him on his authority.” 
Once when he visited Basra, his arrival was notified to the 
people and a day was fixed for his lecture. At this lecture 
he narrated only such traditions as he had received on the 
authoriy of the carly traditionists of this very centre of Islamic 
learning, and had been unknown to this audience.* 


Many a time was al-Bukhari’s vast learning severely tested 
in various ways. He was always remarkably successful at 
these difficult trials, At Baghdad ten of the traditionists 
changed the Jsndds and the contents of a hundred traditions, 
recited them to al-Bukhari at a public meeting, and asked 
him questions about them. _al-Bukhari confessed his ignorance 
(1) MEB, 566. 
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about the traditions which they had recited. But then he 
narrated the correct versions of all those traditions, and said 
that probably his interrogators had wrongly recited what 
had been correctly reported by himself, At Samarqand four 
hundred students tested the knowledge of al-Bukharl as the 
people of Bahgdad had done, for seven days; and al-Bukhari 
succeeded in exposing their interpolations. At Nishipar, 
Muslim, the well-known author of another Sahih, and others 
asked al-Bukhari questions about certain traditions; and he 
completely satisfied them with his answers. In many an 
assembly of the traditionsists he successfully fixed up the 
identity of some of the early narrators of traditions which they 
had been unable to do These repeated trials and successes 
of al-Bukhdsl gained him recognition as the greatest traditionist 
of his time, by all the great authorities on the subject with 
whom he came in contact, eg., Abmad b. Hanbal, ‘Ali b. 
alMadini, Aba Bakr b. Abi Shayba, Ishaq b, Rabawayh 
and others. 


al-Bukhari began his carcer as an author when he was 
still a student. His long journeys and toilsome travels did 
not stand in his way to authorship. During his stay at 
Madinah, at the age of 18 he compiled his two earliest books. 
One of these contained the decrees and the decisions of the 
Companions and the Followers; and the other, short bio~ 
graphics of the important narrators of traditions during his 
Se eae ace aumines Ok iis aria ana ‘Their 
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considered by the Muslims generally as an authority next 
only to the Qur'an. It is used by some Muslims as a charm 
to overcome their difficulties," and the possession of its copy 
has been regarded as a proof against disaster.* 


‘The Sahit may be called al-Bukhart’s life-work. His earlier 
treatises served him as a preparation for this great work, and 
his later books were only off-shoots of it, It is to the Sahih 
that he devoted his greatest care and attention, and in the 


actual compilation of it he spent, about one-fourth of his 
life.* 











al-Bukhari’s idea to compile the Sahih owed its origin to 
the casual remark of Isbiq b. Rabawayh (166-238/782/852) 
that he wished that some of the traditionists should compile 
a short comprehensive book containing the genuine traditions 
only. These words caught the imagination of al-Bukhari. 
He began to work at it with the greatest zeal, care and scruple 
ever shown by any author. He explored all the traditions 
known to him, tested their genuineness according to the 
canons of criticism promulgated by himself, picked up 7275 
oat of 600,000 of them, arranged them according to their 
subject-matter under separate headings generally taken from 
the Qura'n and in some cases from the traditions themselves. 


al-Bukhari has nowhere mentioned what canons of criticism 


he applied to the traditions in order to test their genuineness; 
nor has he told us what were his aims in compiling this book. 
But many Muslim doctors have tried to infer these things 
by an objective study of the book itself. al-Hazimi in his 
Shurut al-A’imma, al-‘Iraqi in his Alfa, al-Ayni and al- 
Qas! in their introductions to their commentaries on the 

.and many other writers on the ‘Ulam al-Hadith (e.g. Tbn 
pee ete ne, anes emacs 

his selection of traditions. 
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As we have already seen, al-Bukhari’s main object was 
to collect together the genuine traditions only. By these het 
meant such traditions as were handed down to him from the 
Prophet on the authority of a well-known Companion by a 
continuous chain of such narrators as according to his researches 
had becn unanimously accepted by the honest and trustworthy 
traditionists as men of integrity, possessing retentive memory 
and firm faith, provided their narrations were not contrary to 
what was related by the other reliable authorities, and were 
free from hidden defects, al-Bukharl included in his book the 
narrations of these narrators if they explicitly said that they 
had received the traditions from their authorities. In case 
their statement in this respect was ambiguous, he took care 
that they were proved to have met and associated with their 
authorities and were free from careless statements.? 








From the above principles which al-Bukhari took as his 
guides in the choice of his sources for the materials of his book 
can be seen his care about it. He employed his skill and care, 
however, more in connection with the principal contents of 
his work. About the traditions which he used as the heading 
of some of the chapters, and as corroboratives for the principal 
‘ones, he has very often omitted the whole or parts of their 
Isdads, and in cer cases has relied on weak authorities.* 
The number of the ‘suspended’ and ‘corroborative’ traditions 
in the book is about 1725.4 


al-Bukh&ri, however, wanted not only to collect together 
what he considered to be genuine traditions, but also to impress 
their imports upon the mind of his readers, and to show them 
what legal inferences could be drawn from these traditions. He, 
therefore, divided the whole work into more than 100 books 
which he subdivided into 3450 chapters. Every chapter 
has a heading which serves as a key to the contents of the various 
traditions included in it. 


Res die dani oe pin 1, A > 
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In the choice of his materials for the Sahih on the whole, 
al Bukhari has shown his vast knowledge of traditions as well 
as of the lives, character and authenticity of their narrators, 
By his choice of the headings for the various chapters he has 
shown his keen insight into the import of the traditions chosen 
by him, and his thorough grasp of the system of Islamic juris- 
prudence. 





About the headings of the various chapters in the Sahih 
it has been aptly remarked that in them consists the Figh of 
al-Bukhari. These headings consist of verses from the Que’An 
or of passages from traditions. In some cases they are in 
entire agreement with the traditions under them, wherefore 
they serve as mere index to them. In some other cases, they 
are of wider or narrower significance than the traditions 
whcih follow, wherefore they serve as an additional object 
of interpretation and explanations of the traditions. In some 
cases, they are in the interrogative form. In such cases al- 
Bukhari wanted to show that according to him the problem 
was still undecided. In some cases he wanted to warn against 
what might outwardly appear as wrong and impermissible. In 
the headings of all the chapters a certain object was kep' 
view by al-Bukhari. In cases also where the headings are 
not followed by a tradition (which have baffled many tradi- 
tionists), al-Bukh&ri wanted to show that no genuine tradition 
on the subject was known to him.t 








In the repetition of the various versions of one and the 
same tradition in different chapters also al-Bukhari has struck 
a new path. By repeating them at different places instead 
of putting them together at one and the same place, he wanted 
to bring to light further evidence of the authenticity of the 
traditions (in question), and at the same time to draw more 
than one practical conclusion from them. Similarly, 
including a part of a tradition in one chapter and inserting 
another part in another chapter, and in introducing the 
st d’ traditions as Marfa‘ and Mawgaf, al-Bukhari has 
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certain special important and scientific purposes in view, 
which are explained by the commentators of the Sahih in theit 
commentaries.? 


Thus, the Sahih—being compiled by a great traditionist 
who combined a vast knowledge of traditions and allied sub- 
jects with scrupulous piety, strict exactitude, the painstaking 
accuracy of a modern editor, and the legal acumen of an 
astute jurist—at once attracted the attention of the whole 
Muslin world, gained its respectful regard, and was recognized 
as an authority next only to the Qur’in. Many Muslim 
doctors wrote large commentaries on it in which they 
thoroughly discussed every aspect of the book and every work 
of its contents, A long list of these works is found in the 
Ueshad at-Saré of al-Qastallini® and the Kashf al-Zunun of Majt 
Khalif 








Tt would be a mistake, however, to suppose that the Sabi 
has no defects, or that the Muslim scholars have failed to 
criticise it. Thus, it is generally admitted that like other 
traditionists, al-Bukh&ri has confined his criticism to the 
narrators of traditions and their reliability, and that to the 
Probability or possibility of the truth of the matters reported 
by them he has paid no attention. In estimating the relia- 
bility of the narrators, his judgment has in certain cases. been 

erroneous. The Muslim traditionists did not fail to it 

out these defects of the Sahih. al-Daraqutni (306-385 A.H. 
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and Abii ‘Ali al-Ghassani have also criticised the Sahih of al- 


Bukhari, and al-‘Ayni in his commentary has shown the 
defects of some of its contents. 


But all the Muslim traditionists including the critics of the 
Sahih, and the modern Orienyalists, have unanimously paid 
tribute to the general accuracy, scrupulous care and exactitude 
of the author of the book. “In his selections of Ahadith", 
says Brockelmann, “he has shown the greatest critical ability, 
and in editing the trxt he has sought to obtain the most scrupu- 
lous accuracy””.* 





‘Tue Sain or Mustin 


The position of the Sahih al-Bukhari in Hadith literature is 
not unrivalled. Another Sahih was compiled almost simultane- 
ously with it, and it was considered as superior to the Sahih 
al-Bukhari by some, equal to it by many, and next to it by most 
of the traditionists. It is the Sahih of Aba al-Husain ‘Asakir 
al-Din Muslim b. Hajjaj b. Muslim al-Qushayri al-Nishapari. 


+ Muslim, as his nisba shows, belonged to the Qushayri 
tribe of the Arabs, an off-shoot of the great clan of Rabi'a, 
His tribe took more or less important part in the history of 
Islam since the death of the Prophet. Hayda, a Qushayri, 


(1) NSM, 
(2) Dr. A. Mingana published a noteon a Ms, of the oldest fragments 
of the of al-Bukhart in J.R.AS. 1936 (pp. 287-292). In it he 
has described the special featuses of the Ms. and promised 
‘complete set of facsimile production of it, which has not 

been available for me, His suggestion, however, that the book 
was not composed by al-Bukhari, but by a student of the book one 

‘or two generations after al-Bukharl, because the word ‘ARhbarana’” 

ix wed for him and ‘ffaddathana" for the later narrators, is not 
\earranted, For the strict use of these terms was not definitely 

at the time of al-Bukhiet and also because in the Risla of 
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is mentioned in the Jsaba as one of the Companions.’ Qurra 
b. Hubayra, another Qushayri, was made by the Prophet a 
Wali in charge of the alms of his people.* Ziyad b. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman, another Qushayri, is said to have killed 1000 
non-Muslims at the battle of Yarmak in which he lost one of 
his legs. 


After the vast Islamic conquests various families of the 
Qushayris together with the members of the other tribes 
migrated from Arabia and settled down in the various 
provinces, some in the west, and some in the cast. Kultham 
b. ‘Iyid and his nephew Balj b. Bishr who had served as 
governors of Africa and of Andalusia respectively settled down 
in a district near Cordova in Spain. Another Qushayri family 
made their residence at Elvira, Some of them migrated to 
the East and settled down in Khurasan. Among them was 
ane Zurfira who served as a governor of the province for some- 
time, His son ‘Amr and grandson Humayd b. ‘Amr settled 
down at Nishipirt From them probaly deccended our 
author, Muslim, the son of al-Hajjj who was a traditionist 
of no mean merit. 












Very little is known about the early life of Muslim. It 
is said, however, that he was born in 202/817, and that having 
learnt and excelled in the various branches of Arabic literature 
at an carly age, he took to the special study of Hadith. In 
the pursuit of this subject he travelled widely, and visited 
all the important centres of learning in Persia, Mesopotamia, 
Syria and Egypt. He attended the lectures of most of the 
important traditionists of his time e.g. Ishaq b. Rahawayh, 
Abmad b. Hanbal, ‘Ubayd Allah al-Qawariri, Shuwayh b. 


Yanus, ‘Abd Allah b. Maslama, Hamala b. Yabya and others. 





Q) ITS, i, 752 


(2) JA, fol. 288. 
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Having finished his studies he settled down at Nishipar, 
earned his livelihood by means of trade, and devoted his life 
to the service of Hadith. He died in the year 261/874 on 
account of taking too much of Balddhur (Anacardia), while 
he was busy in finding out a particular tradition. 


Muslim's character is said to have been admirable. His 
fearless adhrence to the truth is shown by his persistence 
in his association with al-Bukhari while all others had deserted 
the latter on account of the fear of Muhammad b. Yahya al- 
Dhuhli.t Muslim never spoke ill of any one; nor did he 
abuse any one during his whole life.* 


Like al-Bukhari, Muslim also devoted his whole life to the 
service of Hadith. He wrote many books and treatises on 
Hadith and on subjects allied to Ibn al-) lim has 
mentioned five of his books on biography and //adith.* Haji 
Khalifa has added the names of many other works by him on 
the same subject. 








The most important of these works is his Sahih which 
has been regarded in certain respects as the best work on the 
subject. In order to compile this book, Muslim examined 
300,000 traditions* out of which he picked up only 4000 about 
the genuineness of which the traditionists were unanimous; 
and included them in his Sahif.* 


Muslim considered only such traditions as genuine, as 
had been handed down to him by a continuous chain of 
relaible authorities, were in conformity with what had been 
related by the narrators whose reliability was unanimously 
accepted, and were free from hidden defects.’ He has classi- 
fied traditions into three groups :— 


WA, No. 727. 
BM, 117. 


EN, 231. 
KZ, ii, 541 of NSM, 4. 
NSM, 5. 
MIS, 8-9, 
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1. Those that were related by such narrators as 
had been straightforward and steadfast in their 
narrations, did not differ much in them from 
other reliable narrators, nor did they commit 
obivious confusion in their narrations; 


2. the traditions the narrators of which were not 
distinguished for their retentive memory and 
steadfastness in narrations; 


3, the traditions which were related by such narra- 
tors as were declared by the traditionists in general 
or by most of them to be of questionable reliabi- 
lity. 


‘The first group, says Muslim, form the principal part 
of the contents of his book; the second group are included as 
corroborative of the first group, and the third are entirely 
rejected.? 


‘The book on Tafsir in Muslim's Safth is neither complete 
nor systematic. Hence it is not considered as a Jami‘ like 
that of al-Bukhari. But Muslim strictly observed many 
principles of the science of Hadith which had been neglected 
by his great predecessor, al-Bukhari. He differentiated between 
the use of the terms Akhbarand and Haddathand, and always 
used the former in connection with the traditions which had 
been recited to him by his teachers, and the latter in connection 
with what he had read out to them. He was more strict 
and consistent than al-Bukhari in pointing out the differences 
between the narrations of the various Rawis and instating their 
character and other particulars. He showed greater acumen 
than his predecessor in the arrangement of traditions and their 
Isnads in his work, and in putting together, the different ver- 
sions of a tradition in one place.* He did not commit any 








mistake or confusion in the text or Jsndd of any tradition as his 
predecessor had done.* He added to his book a long intro- 
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duction in which he explained some of the principles which 
he had followed in the choice of the materials for his book, 


and which should be followed in accepting and relating tradi- 
tions. 


Having compiled the Saif, Muslim presented it to Aba 
Zar'a of Ray, a traditionist of great repute,for criticism. He 
cancelled all that was pointed out (by Aba Zar‘a) to him to be 
defective, and retained only such traditions as were declared 
by him to be genuine. 





Carefully compiled by Muslim, and corrected by Abi 
Zar‘a, the Sahih has been recognized as the most authentic 
collection of traditions after that of al-Bukhari, and superior 
to the latter in the details of its arrangement. Some tradit 
held it to be superior to the work of al-Bukhari in every respect. 
But Muslim himself had recognized the superiority of his 
predecessor. He, however, rightly claimed for his book 
the credit of being the basis of the future works on traditions 
for 200 years.* 





After Muslim, some other traditionists also compiled 
‘genuine’ traditions. These include Ibn Khuzayma (d. 311/ 
923), Abii Hitim Mubammad Ibn Hibban (d. 354/965) ,* ete. 
None of them, however, ever gained the recognition and 
popularity which has been enjoyed by the works of al-Bukhari 
and Muslim. 





(1) NSM, 8. 
@Q) Mid, 5. 
(3) Mid., 8. 





CHAPTER V 
HADITH LITERATURE—Conid. 


Tue Suxax Works 


The Sunan works constitute the richest branch of Hadith 
literature. Since the earliest period in the history of Islam, 
the traditionists attached more importance to the legal tradi- 
tions (Ahadith al-abkém) and the dogmatical traditions than to 
the historical (maghdzi). According to them, the maghdzi 
were of no practical value. Whether the Prophet left Badr 
on the &th of January 623 A.D. or on the 28th of March is of 
no practical utility to a Muslim. On the contrary, the 
method followed by him in his ablutions, prayers and pilgrimage 
ig and selling things, and his commands about 
a marriage or the manumission of slaves, etc. should form the 
basis of every Muslim's practical life. 











By and by, the traditionists confined their activities more 
and more to the study and compilation of the legal traditions 
only. According to them the Maghdzi constitute a part of 
the history of Islam, and properly belong to that sphere. 
Since the second half of the third century, threfore, most of 
the traditionists, except the most ambitious ones, compiled 
only Sunan works some of which are included among the most 
important works in Hadith literature. Such are the works 
of Aba Da’ad al-Sijistani, al-Tirmidhi, al-Nasa’i, al-Darimi, 
Tbn Maja, al-Daraqutni, and others. The book of al-Tirmidhi 
is really a Jami‘ and includes traditions on all the various 
subjects; but as it is generally called a Sunan, it will be discussed 
in this chapter together with the works of the other authors 
mentioned above. 











‘Tne Sunax or Ast Da’tp at-SyrstanT 


One of the most important of the Sunan works is that of 
Aba Da'td Sulayman b. al-Ash‘ath who examined 500,000 


on “ 
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traditions, and picked up 4,800 of them for his book on 
which he laboured for 20 years.? 


Aba Da’ad, the author of this book, was a descendant 
of ‘Imran who belonged to the tribe of Bani Azd of Arabia, 
and who was killed in the battle of Siffin while fighting on 
behalf of ‘Ali? Aba David himself was born in 203/817. 
About the place of his birth the authorities differ. Ibn 
Khallikan? and, following him, Wiistenfeld® are of the opinion 
that he was born in a village called Sijistna near Basra. 
But Yaqat, the great geographer,* and al-Sam‘ini* and 
al-Subki? are of the opinion that our author was born in the 
well-known town of Sijistin in Khurasan. As a matter of fact, 
a village named Sijistina was never known to have existed 
near Basra. 


Aba Da’ad received his elementary education probably 
in his native city. When he was ten years of age, he joined a 
school in Nishipar. There he studied with Mubammad 
b, Aslam* (d. 242/856). He also studied at Khurasan before 
going to Basra® where he received the largest part of his 
education in Hadith. He visited Kifa in 224, and from there 
he started on his journeys in search of ‘knowledge’ in Arabia, 
Mesopotamia, Persia, Syria and Egypt. He met all the impor- 
tant fraditionists of his time from whom he gathered the 
knowledge of all the available traditions. The names of 
many of these teachers are found in works on Asma’ al-Rijal. 








(1) TA, 709, Wastenfeld (Sh, 91) doubts the accuracy of the statement 
that Abd D&'Gd had been engaged on his book for 20 years. 

(2) KAS, 293; TA, 709. 

(3) WA, No. 271. 

(@) Sh. No. 47. 

(8) MBn, ii, 44. 

(6) KAS, 293. 

@) TK G4 : 

(8) MBa, iii, 4. 

(9) TA, 710, 
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During his wavels, Aba Da’ad visited Baghdad many a 
time. Once while staying there he was visited by Aba Abmad 
al-Muwaffaq, the famous commander and brother of the 
caliph al-Mu‘tamid. Aba Da'dd enquired from him the 
object of his visit. al-Muwaffaq said that the object of his 
visit was threefold: (i) to request Aba Da’ad to take up his 
residence at Basra which had been deserted by people on 
account of the insurrection of the Zanjis, and which would 
attract crowds of students and would have an increase in 
population if Aba Da’ad took up his residence there; (ii) to 
request Aba Da'fid to deliver lectures on traditions to al- 
Muwaffiaq’s sons; and (iii) to ask Aba Da’ad to hold special 
classes for this purpose, to which the common students might 
not be admitted. Abd Da'ad accepted the first two requests, 
but expressed his inability to accede to the third. For “to 
knowledge all are equal”, and Aba Da’ad would not make 
any distinction between the poor and the rich students. The 
sons of al-Muwafiag, therefore, attended (according to the 
report of Jabir) the lectures of Aba Ds'ad together with the 
other students.* 





‘This story related by al-Subki throws light not only on 
the great reputation enjoyed by Aba Da’ad as a traditionist 
and on his character as a teacher, but also on the date of his 
final settlement at Basra. This could not have happened 
before the year 270, when the Zanji insurrection was finally 
crushed. Aba Da’id died at Basra in the year 275/888 at 
the age of 73. 
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literature, has been recognized as the best Sunan work, and has 
been included in the most reliable collections of Hadith. It 
has been divided into various books which are subdivided 
into different chapters, 

Abi Da’td kept up the scrupulous exactitude of his pre- 
decessors in reproducing the traditions which he had collected. 
But he differed from them in the standard of his c He 
included in his Sunan not only the ‘genuine’ traditions (as 
al-Bukhari and Muslim had done), but also such of them as had 
been pronounced by some traditionists as weak and doubtful, 
Among the narrators he relied not only on those who had 
been lared by all the authorities unanimously as accep- 
table, but also on those who have been aceepted only by 
some critics as reliable. For some of the critics like Shu'ba 
and others had been over-strict in their criticism of the narra- 
tors! Abd Davad collected, however, in every chapter the 
most reliable traditions known to him on the subject. He 
gave the various sources through which he had received 
traditions, and also stated the various versions of the various 
traditions. He pointed out the defects of the defective tra- 
ditions as well as the relative value of different versions of 
them. In the ease of the traditions which he believed to be 
genuine, however, he made no remarks whatsoever. Of the 
long traditions he has given only such parts as were relevant 
to the chapter in which they are included® 

‘The following remarks made by Aba Da’td in connection 
with some of the traditions give us a general idea of the method 
and of the nature of his cirticism : 

“Aba Da’id says: This is an inauthentic (munkar) 

Hadith. Certainly, it is related by Ibn Jurayj from Ziyad 

b. Sa‘d, from al Zuhri, from Anas, that he said that the 

Prophet (may peace be on him) had put on a ring made 

of (palm) leaf, which after some time he threw away. The 

‘mistake in the Hadith is duc to Humim. No other 
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About another Hadith he says :— 
“Lt has been related by Ibn Wahb only, A similar Hadith 
has, however, been related by Mu'qil b. ‘Ubayd Allah 
through a chain of narrators.”? 


In connection with another Hadith, after giving two versions 
of it, he says :— 


“The one related by Anas is more correct than theother."* 


At another place, he points out that only the taditionints 
of Egypt have given an findd for it.? In connection with 
_ another Hadith, he adds a note about one of its narrators, 
Abi Ishaq, that he had learnt only four traditions from 
al-Harith, and that the present Hadith related by him on the 
authority of al-Hfrith was not one of them! About the 
narrators of another Hadith he says:— 


“Aba Khalil never heard any Hadith from Qatada”.® In 
connection with another Hadith he says :— 


“This Hadith has been handed down by several chains of 
authorities. All of them are inauthentic”. . 


About another Hadith he says :— 
“This Hadith has continuous chains of authorities”.? 


Containing all the legal traditions which may serve as 
foundation for Islamic rituals and law, and explicit on the 
value and reliability of those traditions, Aba Da’ad's book 
has generally been accepted as the most important Sunan 
work. “The -Khagfabi, 
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theology”. Aba Da’ad has collected in this book such tra- 
ditions as no one before or after him ever compiled together. 
It has been accepted, therefore, as a standard work on tradi- 





tions by theologians of various schools nm Mesopotami 
Egypt, Maghrib and in many other parts of the world 
spite of their following different schools of Islamic law. 





Tue Jaan oy av-Timsnpnt 


The general principles with regard to the criticism of 
Hadith which had been adopted by AbG Da’ad in his collection 
of Sunan were further improved upon and followed by his stu- 
dent, Aba ‘Isa Muhammad b. ‘isa in his Jami‘, This latter work 
contains all such traditions—legal, dogmatical and historical — 
as had been accepted by the Muslim jurists of one school or 
another, as the basis of Islamic law. 





Aba ‘tsi Muhammad b. “isi was born at Mecca in the 
year 206/821. He travelled a good deal in order to learn 
traditions, visited the various centres of Islamic learning in 
Arabia, Mesopotamia, Persia and Khurasan, and associated 
with the eminent traditionists of his time eg., al-Bukhdri, 
Muslim, Aba Da’id and others. He died at Tirmidh in 
279/892. 


Abi ‘isi possessed an extremely sharp and retentive 
memory which was severely tested many times. It is related 
that once during his travels, a traditionist dictated to him 
several traditions which occupied 16 pages. These pages 
were lost by ak-Tirmidhi before he could revise them. He met 
the traditionist again after some time, and requested him to 
recite some traditions. The teacher suggested that he would 
read out from his manuscript the same traditions as he had 
dictated to al-Tirmidhi at the previous meeting, and that 
al-Tirmidhi should compare his noteds with what he heard. 
al-Tirmidhi instead of telling the teacher that he had lost his 
notes, took up some blank papers in his hand, and looked 
into them as if they contained his notes, and the teacher 
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began to read his book. The latter soon discovered the trick, 
and got angry at the young student’sconduct. But al-Tirmidhi 
explained the position, and said that he remembered every 
word of what had been dictated to him. The teacher refused 
to believe him, and challenged him to recite the traditions from 
his memory. al-Tirmidhi accepted the challenge at once, 
and recited all the traditions without committing a single 
mistake. Now the teacher doubted his statement that he 
had not revised his notes. In order to test this, he recited 
forty other traditions, and asked al-Tirmidhi to reproduce them. 
al-Tirmidhi at once repeated what he had heard from his tea- 
cher, who was now convinced of the truth of his statement, 
and was impressed by his unfailing memory. 


aLTirmidhi’s character is said to have been excellent; his 
piety and fear of God was unsurpassed. 


Tirmidhi’s Jami* has been recognized as one of the most 
important works in Hadith literature, and has been unani- 
mously included in the six canonical collections of Hadith. 
The author of this great Jami' for the first time, took into 
consideration only those traditions on which had already 
been based the various rituals and laws of Islam by the Muslim 
doctors of the various schools. He took pains to determine 
the identity, the names, the titles and the Aunya of the narrators 
of these traditions. He tried to fix the degree of the reliability 
of traditions, and explained what use had been made of them 
by the jurists of the various schools of Islamic law. As a 
matter of fact, al-Tirmidhi adds a notealmostto every Hadith 
with the words: “Aba ‘isi says”. Then he states various 
important and interesting points connected with the tradi- 
tion. The following examples will show the nature and the 
importance of al-Tirmidhi’s notes: 


1. “It was related to us by Aba Kurayb who related 
it from ‘Abda b. Sulayman from Muhammad b. ‘Amr, 
from Aba Salma from Abii Hurayra, who said that the Pro- 
phet (may peace be upon him) said that but for causing 
a 
@ BM, 121. eae 
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hardship to his people, he would have ordered them to rub 
their teeth with a brush at the time of every prayer. Abd 
‘Isa says: Verily, this Hadith has been related by Muhammad 
b. Ishaq from Muhammad b. Ibrahim, from Aba Salma, 
from Zayd b. Khalid, from the Prophet (peace be on him), 
And to me both the traditions of Aba. Salma from Abi 
Hurayra and Zayd b. Khalid from the Prophet are genuine, 
because verily it has been related from Abi Hurayra from 
the Prophet through more than one chain of authorities, 
But Muhammad thinks that the tradition of Abi Salma from 
Zayd b. Khalid is the most correct. On the subject there are 
(traditions) related by Aba Bakr Siddiq, ‘Ali, ‘A’ishah, 
Khalid, Anas, ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amr, Umm Wabiba and Ibn 
“Umar. 








2. “Qutayba and Hannad and Aba Kurayb and Ahmad 
b, Mani‘ and Mabmid b. Ghaylin and Aba ‘Ammar have 
related to us saying that Waki‘ related to them from A‘mash, 
from Habib b. Abi Thabit, from ‘Urwa, from ‘A’ishah that 
the Prophet (peace be on him) kissed some of his wives and 
then went out for offering prayers without performing ablu- 
tions. ‘Urwa said to ‘A’ishan: ‘Who could this be but your- 
self? ‘Atishah laughed. Aba ‘isa says: A similar tradition 
has been related by many of those who possessed knowledge 
among the Companions and the Followers, and th the 
opinion of Sufyan al-Thauri and of the Jurists of Kafa. They 
say that a kiss does not vitiate the ablutions. And Malik b. 
Anas and al-Auza‘i and Shafi‘i and Abmad (b. Hanbal) 
and Ish4q (b. Rahawayh) say that a kiss cancels the ablutions, 
which is the opinion of many of those who possessed know- 
ledge among the Companions and the Followers. Verlly, 
‘our people (i.e. Malik, Ahmad, etc.) did not follow the tradi- 
tion related by ‘A’ishah from the Prophet (peace be on him), 
because it did not appear to be genuine to them on account 
ofits Lindd. I heard Abi Bakr al-"Attir of Basra quote “Ali b. 
al-Madini who said that Yahya b. Sa‘id al-Qartan declared 
this tradition as weak and said that it was like nothing (ic. 
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extremely weak). I heard Muhammad b.  Isma‘il also 
call it a weak tradition, saying that Habib b. Abi Thabit 
never received any tradition from ‘Urwa. Ibrahim al-Taymt 
also related from ‘A’ishah that the Prophet (peace be on him) 
kissed her and did not perform ablutions afterwards. But 
this also is not genuine, because Ibrahim al-Taymi is not 
known to have received this tradition from ‘A’ishah. As a 
matter of fact, nothing that has been received from the Pro- 
phet on this subject can be called ‘genuine’.’" 


3. “Ahmad b. Mubammad related to us (saying that) 
‘Abd Allah related to us from Fudayl b. Ghazwn from Ibn 
Abi Nu‘aym from Abi Hurayra who said that Abd al-Qasim 
(i.e. the Prophet), the Prophet of Forgiveness (peace be on 
him), said that he who accused his slave falsely, while in fact 
the slave was free from what had been said about him, would 
be punished on the Day of Judgment—except in case it should 
be as the master asserted. This is a fair genuine tradition. 
And on the subject, traditionsare related by Suwaydb, Muqa- 
rrin and ‘Abd Allih b. ‘Umar. As for Ibn Aba Nu‘aym, he 
is ‘Abd al-Rahmin b. Aba Nu‘aym whose kunya is AbG al, 
Hakam’".* 





These three examples should suffice to show the nature 
of the remarks made by al-Tirmidhi on the traditions included 
in his Jami*. He described the traditions, however, as Sahih 
(genuine), Hasan (fair), Sahih Hasan (genuine-fair), Hasan Sahih 
(fair-genuine), Gharib (rare), Da‘if (weak), Munkar (undeter- 
mined), ete. The most important feature of the Jami’so 
far as the determination of the relative value of reliability of 
traditions is concerned-is the description of (some) traditions 
as Hasan (fair). 


To this class belong most of the traditions on which a 
large part of the rituals and laws of Islam are based. The 
term had been already used by Abmad b. Hansa, al-Bukhari 

— 
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and others'—but sparingly, and probably in a loose 
sense. al-Tirmidhi realized the importance of these Ahadith 
as a source of Islamic law, defined the term for the first time 
in the Kitab al-‘Mal of his Jami, and applied it to those tradi- 
tions which fulfilled its requirements. 


al-Tirmidhi has defined a Hasan tradition asone that bas been 
related by such narrators as are not accused of falseho 
provided it is handed down by more than one chain of au- 
thorities, and is not contrary to what has been related by 
reliable narrators in general. Such traditions cannot be 
called genuine, because their genuineness according to the 
traditional canons has not been pro It would be equally 
wrong to declare them to be entirely unreliable, beacuse 
neither the character of their narrators warrants such a 
judgment, nor can it be justified by a comparison with the 
traditions which have been handed down by reliable autho- 
rities in general. ‘Their reliability or unreliability depends 
on thenature of the particular traditions and the character of 
their narrators, and must therefore, be different in different cases, 
Some of these traditions may be nearly, though not exactly, 
as reliable as the genuine traditions. Some may be almost, 
though not quite, as unreliable as traditions related by un- 
known narrators. 

















In order to determine this class of traditions and the degree 
of its reliability, a-Tirmidhi described some of them as Sail 
Hasan, some as Hasan, and some as Hasan Gharib. But he has 
not been quite consistent in his use of the term Hasan, on acco- 
unt of which many traditionists have criticised him. Efforts 
have been made to explain his inconsistency, in various ways. 
But none of them can satisfy a modern minute critic. The 
Jami* of al-Tirmidhi, however, in its general scientific form, 
and the nature of its criticism, has been accepted by the tradi- 
tionists as a unique work in Hadith literature. 

\) MIS, 14-15. 
(@) MIS, 14 ff; TR, 53-54. ~ 
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Tue Sunan or at-Nasa't 


Another important Sunan work is that compiled by Aba 
‘Abd al-Rahman Abmad b. Shu‘ayb al-Nasa’i who was born 
in the year 214 or 215 A.H, (Gor 7 yearsafteral-Tirmidhi) at 
Nasa’, a town in Khurasan. Having received his early edu- 
cation in his own province, he went at the age of 15 to Balkh, 
where he studied traditions with Qutayba b. Sa‘td for 
more than a year.! He travelled widely in pursuit of Hadith, 
nd settled down in Egypt when one of his teachers, Yanus b. 
‘Abd al-‘ALi’, was still living. In the year 302/914 he went 
to Damascus. Here he found the inhabitants holding erro- 
neous views against ‘Ali b. Abi Talib—under the influence 
of the Umayyads. In order to guide the people to the right 
course, he composed a book on the merits of ‘Ali, and wanted 
to read it out from the pulpit of a mosque. The people, 
instead of giving him a patient hearing, ill-treated him, 
kicked him, and drove him out of the mosque. He was 
seriously injured, and could not live long after this incident. 
He died in the year 303/915. 

















Nasi'l was recognized as the best traditionist of his time: 
‘Abd Allah b. Abmadb, Hanbal, Muhammad b. Ibrahim, 
and some other important traditionists sclected him unani. 
mously as the best of all the teachers of Hadith at the time, 
and ‘Ali b, ‘Umar declared him many a time as the foremost 
traditionist of his age.* His care about traditions is evident 
from the fact that in connection with the traditions related 
by al-Warith he (Nasa') never used the term Haddathand or 
Akhbarané ax he did in the case of those traditions which had 
been related to him by other teachers. Nasi'i points our 
that the traditions he had to relate from al-Harith were read 
by the latter within his (Nasa’i’s) hearing. Nasa’t himself 
was not allowed to attend the lectures of al-H4arith, and there- 
fore had to hear them by hiding himself at the gate of the 
lecture room. — ‘ #) os eS 
TK, = 83-04; WA, No, 28, 
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In his large work on Sunan (which he confessed to have 
contained a good many weak and doubtful traditions), al-Nasa’t 
compiled the legal traditions which he considered to be either 
fairly reliable or of possible reliability. At the request of 
some of his friends, he also compiled out of the Susan a smaller 
work which is called al-Mujtana, or al-Sunan al-Sughra. al-Nasa't 
claimed that this smaller work contained only reliable tra 
tions. It is accepted as one of the six canonical collections* 











In this book, al-Nasi’l entirely ignored the point of view 
of his senior contemporary, al-Tirmidhi—viz. the question of 
the application of traditions to various problems, that might 
have been made by the different schools of the Muslim jurists. 
al-Nasi’i’s main object was only to establish the text of tradi- 
tions and the differences between their various versions— 
almost all of which he quotes in extenso, instead of only referring 
to them as Aba Da'ad and al-Tirmidhi had done. In many 
places, he gives headings to the differences between the various 
narrators, and mentions the least differences among their 
narrations (which is described by Goldziher as ‘pettifogging’).* 
But this ‘pettifogging’ is of great importance to the exactitude 
of.a traditionist, and is not limited to the chapters on rituals 
only (as Goldziher says), but abounds also in other chapters. 
In some cases, after giving the various versions of a Hadith, 
al-Nasi’i points out some of them to be incorrect, andsome to 
be correct. In the choice of his authorities, he had been 
strict. As a matter of fact, it is said that his canons of criticism 
of the narrators were more strict than those of Muslim.* ‘The 
book, however, contains many weak and doubtful traditions 
related by unknown narrators of doubtful veracity.* 


‘Tue Sunan or av-D&ainl (181-255/797-868) 


‘Another important Suman work is that of al-Darinl. It 
is the earliest Sunan work received by us. An old manuscri 




















() TK, ii, 84. qi 
(2) MSt, ii, 252, . 
(3) Ta, ii, 268. 
(4) KZ, ili, 626-27. 
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copy of the book was brought from Mecca, and lithographed 
and published in India at the instance of Nawwab Siddiq 
Hasan Khan of Bhopal, a great patron of Hadith learning in 
the last century. 


The author of the Sunan, Abd Muhammad ‘Abd Allah 
b. ‘Abd al-Rabmin, descended from the Arabian tribe of 
Bani Darim, an off-shoot of the great clan of Band Tamim,’ 
to which he belonged probably by muwalat, He was born 
in the year 181/797. He travelled a good deal in pursuit 
of traditions, and studied them with important traditionists 
of his time—e.g. Yazid b. Haran, Sa‘id b. ‘Amir, and others. 
Darimi was marked for his interest in traditions and for his 
veracity and piety. The keenness of his intellect, and his 
wide knowledge, were generally recognized. His content- 
ment and religiousness were proverbial. He was offered 
the post of a judge at Samarqand. But he did not accept 
it until he was pressed hard to do so. Having accepted the 
post, he resigned it just after deciding one case only.* He 
died in the year 255/868.* 


Sunan al-Darimi has been described by some important 
traditionists as a Musnad work.* This is obviously a mistake 
—unless the term be used in its general sense, Some tradi- 
tionists call it a sahit (a collection of genuine traditions). 
But this also is a mistake; for the book contains many tradi- 
tions which do not satisfy the conditions necessary for genuine 
traditions. 

‘The Sunan contains 3,550 traditions, which are arranged 
in 1,408 chapters according to their contents® One of the 
special features of the book is its general introductory chapter 
in which the compiler has collected together (in various 
chapters) traditions connected with certain practices of the 


(Q)_ SD, ed. inteo. 6, B 

(2) KAS, 218b; TAH, i5, 115-17, 
Aa) Es Beate 

(4) MIS, p. 15. 
) SD, ed. intro, p. 7: BM, 48, Z 
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Arabs before Islam; traditions connected with the life and the 
character of the Prophet; traditions connected with the wi 
ing down of traditions, and traditions about the high place 
of knowledge, etc. In the general plan of the body of the 
book, al-Dirimi has followed the same system as had been 
followed by later compilers of Sunan works. In the body of 
the book, after some traditions the compiler adds notes in some 
of which he gives his own opinion on certain problems, or 
identifies some narrators, or criticises their character, or 
points out the difference between their versions of a tradition, 
But such notes in the book are very few and too short in com- 


parison with those in the works which have been discussed 
above. 








The book is generally accepted as reliable, and has been 
pronounced by some traditionists as the sixth of the canonical 
collections,? But it never attained the position of any of the 
first three works, because it contains more weak and defective 
traditions than they do® 





Tue Suxan or Inx MAA 


Most of the traditionists prefer the Sunan of Ibn Maja to 
that of al-Darimi, and include it among the most reliable works 
in Hadith, instead of the latter. The compiler of this work, 
Aba ‘Abd Allah Mubammadb. Yazid, (generally known as Ibn 
Maja which was the title of his father or grand father) was 
born at Qazwin in the year 209 A.H. He visited the important 
centres of learning in Persia, Mesopotamia, Arabia, Syria 
and Egypt, and learnt traditions with well-known traditionists 
of his time. He compiledseveral works in Hadith of which the 
most important is the Suan. In this work, Ibn Maja collected 
together 4000 traditions in 32 books in 1500 chapters. It is 
reported that having compiled the book, Ibn Maja presented 
it for criticism to Aba Zar‘a, the best critic of Hadith at the 
time. Abi Zar‘aliked thegeneral planoftheworkas well as the 
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arrangement of the material, and remarked that he expected 
that this work would supersede the Hadith works which had 
been in general use. He also said that the number of the 
weak traditions in the book was not large (more than 30). 


But the book contains a good many traditions which 
have been declared by authorities on the subject, as forged 
ones. Shaykh ‘Abd al-Haqq of Delhi says that the tradi- 
tions about Qazwin (a town in Persia to which Ibn Maja 
belonged) are forged ones.? Ibn al-Jauzi has declared in his 
work on Mauda‘dt that all the traditions on the merits of 
individuals or tribes or towns are forged ones. And many 
such traditions are found in Sunan Jon Maja. 


) 





‘Tne SuNAN OF AL-~DARAQUTNI (306-385-a.1 


Another Sunan work of some importance was compiled 
by Aba al-Hasan ‘Ali b. ‘Umar, generally known as al- 
Daraqu{ni (on account of his residence in the quarter called 
Dir Quin in Baghdad). 


al-Daraqutni was born in the year 306/918. He learnt 
and excelled in Arabic literature and various Islamic sciences 
—specially, Traditions and the Readings (gira’a) of the 
Qur'an. His book on the latter subject has been acknowledged 
as the first work of its type the general plan of which has been 
followed by all the later authors. His knowledge of the Arabic 
language was recognized by the authorities on the subject 
during his own life-time. His wide knowledge of tradi- 
tions, their narrators and the narrators’ character had been 
admitted by his contemporaries as well as by his successors.* 
Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad (generally known as al-Hakim) 
of Nishapar, the great critic of traditions, Aba Nu‘aym Ahmad 
of Isfahan (whose Hilyat al-Auliya’ is said to be the best work 


(G1) Tak, i, 209 
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on the biography of the saints),? Tammam of Ray (the author 
of the Fawd’id), and ‘Abd al-Ghani b. S: the traditionist, 
were students of Daraqutni and recognized his wide critical 
knowledge of Hadith. 





al-Hakim who narrated traditions from about 2,000 
traditionists* remarked that he never had met a traditionist 
like Daraquini. For whenever any subject was discussed 
with him (Diraqutni), he showed wide knowledge of it.8 


al-Diraqutni was specially interested in traditions on which 
subject he was taken as the best authority in his time. Every 
traditionist who visited Baghdad made it a point to see him, 
and acknowledged his greatness. Abd Mansir b. al-Karkhi, 
while compiling his Musnad, depended upon Daraquint’s 
help in determining the defective traditions; and on the notes 
which were dictated by Daraqutni to Abii Mansur, Aba Bakr 
al-Barqani has based his work on traditions. He also ren- 
dered material help in the compilation of a Musnad work to 
Ibn Hinzaba, the able and learned minister of the Ikhshidid 
rulers of Egypt. Having learnt that the Musnad was being 
compiled, Daraqutni travelled from Baghdad to Egypt and 
stayed there till the work was completed. Throughout this 
period Ibn Hinziba showed him great respect and regard, 
and at the end bestowed upon him rich rewards.* 








Da&raqutni himself composed many useful works on Hadith 
and connected subjects. A list of them is given by Wastenfeld 
in his work on the Shifi'is.* The most important of these 
works for our purpose is the Sunan which was recognized as 
one of the reliable compilations of Hadith—next in importance 
to the six canonical collections. It was used by al-Baghawi 





(1) WA, No. 32. 
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(d. 516 A.H.) as one of the chief sources for his Masabih al- 
Sunnah.* 


Daraqutni has collected together in his Sunan such tradi- 
tions as he considered to be fairly reliable, and he has given 
their various /sdds and different versions. Of the very first 
Hadith, for example, he has given 5 different versions, with 54 
different chains of authorities, someof which hehas declared as 
weak (BM, 48). He adds to certain traditions some notes in 
which he tries to fix their degree of reliability and the identity 
of some of their narrators, and criticises their character and 
reliability. The number of weak traditions in his Sunan, 
however, is fairly large. It is at any rate larger than in any 
of the Sunan works included in the canonical collections; and 
therefore it has not been included among them. 





‘THe SuNAN oF AL-Bavstagl (384-458/994-1065) 





After Diraqutni another Sunan was compiled by Abd 
Bakr Abmad b. al-Husayn of Bayhaq, a group of villages 
near Nish’pfr. al-Bayhaqi was born in the year 384. He 
studied traditions with more than 100 eminent traditionists 
of his time—including Aba ‘Abd Allah al-Hakim, one of 
the greatest traditionists of the time, of whom al-Bayhaqi 
was the most eminent pupil. Having excelled in the various 
Islamic sciences, al-Bayhaqi began his carecr as an author, 
and composed a large number of works on traditions and on 
the Shafiii system of Muhammadan law. Some of these 
works are said to be unparalleled in the history of Arabic litera 
ture.* al-Bayhaqi’s reputation as a traditionist and a jurist 
attracted the attention of the Muslim scholars of Nishapdr, 
who invited him to their town and requested him to read 
one of his books with them. They recognized his greatness 
when their request had been granted by him. He died in 
the year 458/1065. 





Q) MSn, 2. 
@) TK, ti, 4. 
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al-Bayhaqi was a prolific writer. It is said that he composed 
about 1000 books and treatises. Among them his two Sunan 
works are well known. It is said that they are unique in 
their gencral plan and the method of treatment.? 


Tue Suxan oF Sap 8. Manse (p, 227/841) 


Earlier than all the Suzan works mentioned above is that 
of Abi ‘Uthmin Sa‘id b. Mansir b. Shu'ba. He was 
born at Mery, and was brought up at Balkh. He wandered 
through a large part of the Islamic world, and at last settled 
down in Mecca where he died in the year 227/841. 


He learnt traditions with prominent traditionists like 
Malik, Hammad, Aba ‘Awana and others; and from them he 
related Ahddith to such traditionists as gained great reputation 
at a later period—e.g. Muslim, Aba Da’ad and Abmad b. 
Hanbal who had respect and regard for Sa‘id b. Manydr.* 


He compiled his Sunan about the end of his life, and is 
said to have had great confidence in his work. The Sunan 
is said to have contained a large number of such traditions 
as had been received by him from Muhammad through three 
mediumst only. 


Tue Suxan of Anu Musti At-Kasusul (p. 282/895) 


Another of the early Sunan works is that of AbO Muslim 
Ibrahim b. ‘Abd Allah al-Kashshi. His nisba has been vari- 
ously explained i.e. by reference to his forefathers, or his 
place of residence (a village called Kashsh in the province 
of Khuzistan).* The latter explanation seems to be supported 

the fact that he took a prominent part in the battles which 
were fought near Khuzistan. 





(4) 14H, ii, 5) BM, 51. 
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He learnt traditions with eminent traditionists of his time 
like Aba ‘Asim al-Nabil, Aba ‘AwAna and others. 


He visited Baghdad where he delivered some lectures 
on traditions. His fame and reputation attracted an 
incredibly large number of students. His yoice could 
not reach all of them, Seven persons, therefore, were appoin- 
ted to reproduce his lectures to such of his audience as could 
not hear him, After he finished his lectures and the crowd 
cleared up, the place occupied by them was measured and the 
ink-pots left by such of them as had brought them with them- 
selves in order to take notes from his lectures were counted, 
and thus the number of the audience was estimated to have 
been more than 40,000. Aba Muslim died in the year 282. A.H.? 





Aba Muslim devoted his best effort and attention to his 
Sunan which is said to have contained many such traditions 
as had been received by him from the Prophet, through 
three narrators only? 


Many other Suran works had been compiled by the diffe- 
rent traditionists, but few of them acquired any importance 
or recognition in the Muslim world. 





‘Tue Mv‘jam Works 


Though the Mu‘jam works never acquired the importance 
of the Sunan works in Hadith literature, yet many of them 
were compiled side by side with the Musnads and the Sunans. 
‘The best known of them are the Mu‘jams of Abi al-Qasim 
Sulayman b, Abmad b. Aiyab al-Tabarani who is generally 
known by his nisha, 


al-Tabarani was born at Tiberias in 260/873. He travelled 
in pursuit of traditions through a large part of the Islamic 
world, and visited all the impottant centres of Hadith learning 
in Syria, Egypt, Arabia, Mesopotamia and Persia. 








learnt traditions from 1000 traditionists of his time. Hay 
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completed his studies, he settled down at Isfahan in 290/902, 
where a pension was fixed for him. He lived for 70 years, 
teaching Hadith to students and compiling various works 
on the subject. He died in the year 360/970 at the age of 
100 years. 





His wide learning of traditions and his pious, reliable 
character as their narrator has been generally recognized.? 


Of his works, a list of which is found in the Tadhkirat 
al-Huffaz,® the most important are the three Mu‘jams. The 
largest of them, commonly known as al-Mu‘jam al-Kabi 
really a Musnad work.* It contains about 25,000 traditions 
which have been collected together under the names of the 
various Companions by whom they are narrated, the names 
being arranged in alphabetical order. The medium (awsaf) 
Mu'jam of Tabarant is also a large work divided into 6 volumes. 
It contains the rare traditions narrated to the compiler by 
his teachers whose names together with their traditions are 
given in alphabetical order. The author took pride in this 
work which shows his wide knowledge of the subject. But 
it contains many weak traditions, The smallest of Taba- 
rini’s. Mu‘jam works is known as al-Mu'jam al-Saghir and has 
been lithographed at Delhi. This book is, according to the 
compiler’s own statement, his first Mu‘jam and contains only 
“one tradition related by each of his teachers.* But we find 
that about the end of the book the compiler has given two or 
three traditions with the same Jsnad* 


Many other Mu‘jam works had been compiled before 
and after those of al-Tabarini. Some of them are mentioned 
by Haji Khalifa.? 
(1) Tal, iii, 129, 

(2) KAS, 366a; MBn, idi, 511-12. 
(3) Tal, iii, 127-28. 
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‘Tue Importance or THE Various Works IN 
Havirn-LiveraTure 


‘The works in Hadith literature have been classified by the 
traditionists into four categories according to their reliability 
and importance. To the first category belong those works 
which are considered as the most reliable, These are (i) the 
Muwattd of Malik, (ii) Sahih al-Bukhari, and (iii) Sabik Muslim. 
‘The latter two works include almost all the traditions 
contained in the Muwaftd, on account of which most of 
the important traditionists did not include it in the six 
canonical collections. These three books have been generally 
accepted as authentic since the life-time of their authors. 
The Muwattd was declared by al-Shafi'i as the most authentic 
book after the Qur'an.? The Sahih al-Bukhdri was, as has 
already been said received by 90,000 students from the author 
himself, and was accepted as reliable by important traditionists 
of his time—e.g. Abii al-Hasan b, al-Qatyin® and otherst. 
‘The Sakik of Muslim also did not take long to receive the 
general recognition of the traditionists, 





To the second category belong the four Sunan works which 
together with the two Sahihy are known as al-Kutub al-Sitta, 
The tendency to associate some of the Sunan works with the 


two Sahihs appears, as Goldziher has shown’ to have begun 
about the middle of the fourth century when Sa‘id b. al-Sakan 
(one of the distinguished traditionists who died in pepe 
in Egypt, and whose Musannaf was recognized a 
after his death by Ibn Baamjed. Ganiee the San Glee 
of Hadith) bad once declared that the two Sahihs of al-Bukhari 
and Muslim and the two Sunans of Abi Da’ad and al-Nasa’t 
were the foundations of Islam. After some time the Jami‘ 
of al-Tirmidhi was added to the above four books and 
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five books together were given the distinguished title of al- 
Usal_al-Khamsa.* 





It is difficult to determine when the Jami* of al-Tirmidht 
received the recognition of the traditionists in general. Ibn 
Hazm whose list of reliable works in Hadith we have received? 
made some criticism against the book, because it contained 
traditions related by al-Maslib and al-Kalbi.? But it is 
probable that the general recognition of Tirmidhi’s Jami‘ 
preceded that of the work of Ibn Maja which was added to 
the five books (raising the number of the canonical collections 
to six) for the first time by Abi al-Fad! Muhammad b. 
Tahir who died in the beginning of the sixth century (505/ 
1113), But as Goldziher has pointed out, throughout the 
sixth century the pride of place was denied by the traditionists 
to the Sunan of Ibn Maja. Razin b. Mu‘awiya (d. 535/1140) 
in his Gompendium of the Six Books (Tajrid al-Sihah al-Sitta), 
Tbn al-Kharrat (d. 581/1185) and al-Wazimi (d. 584/1184) 
did not recognize the Sunan of Ibn Miija as a canonical collec- 
tion. It was just a century after Mubammad b. Tahir 
that the book was again recognized as one of the six collec- 
tions of Hadith by ‘Abd al-Ghani (d. 600/1203) in his al- 
Kamal fi Ma'rifat al-Rijal, by Yn al-Najjar (d, 643/1245) 
in his Rijal al-Kutub al-Sitta, by Ibn Taymiya (d. 652/1254) 
in his al-Muntaga (which was based on the six books including 
the Sunan of Ibn Maja), by Najib al-Din b. Sayqal (d. 672/1273) 
in his collection of traditions, by Shams al-Din al-Jazart 
(d. 71/1311) in his work on the subject, and by al-Mizzi 
(d. 742/1341) in his Afraf. It may, therefore, be assumed 
(as Goldziher suggests) that from the seventh century the six 
books had been generally recognized by the whole world 
of Islam as the reliable collections of Hadith.* 


But within these six books if the position of the two Sahihs 








was always supreme and unparalleled, the place of the Sunan 
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of Ibn Maja always remained doubtful. Abi ‘Umar ‘Uth- 
man b, Salih (d. 643/1245) and following him al-Nawawi 
(d. 676/127) and also Ibn Khaldan (d. 808/1405) recognized 
only five books, and excluded the Sunan of Ibn Maja from the 
category of the generally accepted books.! Ibn al-Athir 
alJazri® (d. 630/1234), Shaykh ‘Abd al-Haqq of Delhi,* 
and others replaced it either by the Muvatta or the Sunan 
of al-Darimi. ‘The other works included in the six best works 
have been accepted by all the important Muslim doctors 
of both the East and the West as the most authentic works 
and were included in the various selections of the best ten 
works in Hadith, 





‘The main principles which guided the traditionists in 
giving preference to these six works appear to be the facts :— 


(i) that their compilers laid down certain principles 
of the criticism and selection of Hadith for their 
collections; 


(ii) that the principal parts of their contents consisted 
of genuine or fair traditions, and such of them as 
were weak were either stated to be so, or were negli- 
gible in number 





(ii) that the authorities on the subject had examined 
in detail the value of the various traditions, discussed 
the reliability of their narrators, and explained the 
rare afiddith contained in them so that the merit as 
well as the demerit of the works and the reliability 
or the unreliability of their contents had been dis- 
cussed and made known; and 


(iv) that the traditionists in general having examined 
ip eo cepa aia Sin Se ae 
hich a Rotors biishing 1 

(Q) MSt, loc. 
(2) Bid. i, 264-65, 
(8), id, 265-67. 
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To the third category belong such Musnads, Musannafs 
and other collections as had been compiled before or after 
the Sahihs of al-Bukhari and Muslim, contained reliable 
as well as unreliable traditions, and had not been thoroughly 
examined by the traditionists nor largely used by the jurists. 
Such are the Musnads of ‘Abd b. Humayd and of Aba Ditaid 
al-Tayalisi, and the Musannaf works of ‘Abd al-Razzaq, of 
Aba Bakr b. Abt Shayba and others. 


To the fourth category belong the collections of afddith 
made, by such compilers as collected together during a later 
period such traditions as were not found in the works of the 
carly compilers, and included in their collections a large 
number of forged traditions. The Musnad of al-Khwirazmi 
may be included in this class. 


According to some authorities on traditions, there is a 
fifth category of Hadith works which consists of such tradi 
tions as are declared by the Muslim doctors w be unreliable 
and forged ones. 








“@) ex. Shah Wally Allah of Delhi, See HB, 5, 134-33. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Some oF THE SpeciAL FEATURES 
or 
vRE Hapira Lirerature 


Every branch of literature develops certain special features 
on account of its particular subject-matter, the special cha- 
racter of the people who cultivate it and take part in its 
development, and the special social or political or historical 
conditions in which it originates and flourishes. Hadith 
literature is no exception to this rule. Its hero, the Prophet 
of Islam, and the movement started by him attracted the 
serious attention of all the people of Arabia, including his 
friends as well as his enemies. His words and deeds were 
minutely observed by his opponents as well as by his supporters. 
His opponents made use of them in their opposition to him. 
His supporters tried to follow him scrupulously in whatever 
he did or said. The reports of his words and deeds served 
as a basis for the Islamic law, the Islamic social system and the 
Islamic polity. 


On account of the great importance of these reports, 
the Prophet’s enemies as well as same of his misguided friends 
forged a large number of them, and falsely attributed them to 
him. But his sincere friends and followers tried their best 
to check these forgeries, and established certain principles 
for the sake of criticising the forged reports and of establishing 
the true ones among them. They made it imperative for the 
Feporters to give the names of the narrators through whom 
they received the reports. This chain of narrators is known 
among the traditionists as the system of Jsnéd. They tried 
to be as exact in their reports as was humanly possible, The 
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traditionists created a huge literature on the life 
of every reporter—i.e. the Asma’al-Rijal. In criti 
pected reporters, the traditionists did not differentiate between 
the high and the low, or between the rulers or their officials 
and the common people. As a matter of fact, the important 
specialists and critics of these reporters generally dissociated 
themselves from the state officials, from the partisans in the 
civil war between the various parties of the Muslims, and from 
the sectarian leaders. 





These special features of Hadith literature and of its devotees 
will be dealt with in detail in the following pages. 


1. Forcery i wapira 


It has been accepted by all the traditionists that there has 
been committed a great deal of forgery in Hadith. Imam 
Ahmad b. Hanbal said that in no other branch of literature 
there had been committed so much forgery as in Hadith and 
Tafsir. The very existence of a large literature on the 
Mauda‘at (forged traditions) is a sure proof of extensive for- 
gery committed in Hadith literature. On account of these 
forgeries the whole of Hadith-literature has been branded by 
several Orientalists as unreliable and inauthentic. 











It is an interesting problem to determine the period when 
forgery in Hadith began. Sir William Muir is of the opinion 
that it began during the caliphate of ‘Uthmin.’ But I think 
that it originated during the life-time of the Prophet himself. 
‘His opponents could not have failed to forge and attribute 
to him words and deeds for which he was not responsible. 
It was their purpose in thus mis-representing him to arouse 
public opinion against him. As a matter of fact, Ibn Hazm 
has accepted this explanation, and quoted an incident which 
took place during the life-time of the Prophet. He says: 
‘After the Prophet's hijra, a man went to a suburb of Madina, 





and told a tribe living there that the Prophet had given him 
LY < 


(1) LM, xoxxvie 
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authority over them. He had resorted to this fraud because 
he wanted to marry a girl who was a member of the tribe, 
to whom he had proposed marriage before the Hijra, but 
who had never been given in marriage to him. The tribe 
sent a messenger to the Prophet to make enquiries 

the authority that was claimed in his name. ‘The Prophet 
denounced the pretender, and ordered that he be put to 
death—if he were still alive.* 


The Hypocrites (Mundfigan) must have forged a good 
many traditions and attributed them to the Prophet. During 
the caliphate of Aba Bakr also, when apostasy had raised 
its head, it ix not unlikely that some of the apostates should 
have forged such traditions as might suit their purpose. It 
may be due to this forgery that Aba Bakr and ‘Umar b. al- 
Khatib were extremely strict in accepting traditions which 
were reported to them. 


During the caliphate of ‘Uthman, the forgery of tradi 
beeame more common. Some of the members of the parties 
‘into which the Muslims were then divided, forged traditions 
order to advance their party interest. By and by, this 
practice assumed larger dimensions. The various political 
parties, the heretics, the professional preachers, and even some 
of the sincere God-fearing Muslims (who thought that it was 
an act of religious merit to forge traditions in order to induce 
people to lead a pious life and to do what is laid down by 
religion), all made their contributions to the increasing stock 
of traditions falsely attributed to the Prophet. 


‘The heretics alone forged thousands of traditions.? But 
more dangerous than these were the leaders of the political 
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attract a large number of credulous common people, forged 
many of such traditions as would easily appeal to common 
men. 


‘All these various groups of forgers created a havoc in 
Hadith Viterature. But in order to meet this great danger of 
forgery, and to sift the forged traditions from the true ones, 
the sincere and honest traditionists introduced the system 
of Isndd and laid down important principles which are dis- 
cussed in the works on Dirdyat al-Hadith (Criticism of Hadith). 


2. Tue Sysrem o¥ Jindd (Car or Transurrrens) 


Each tradition in every collection of traditions (ull the end 
of the third century of the Hijra) contains the chain of its 
transmitters—from the Prophet or from a Companion or from 
a Follower down to the last reporter or the compiler. The 
traditionists called this chain of transmitters an /sndd or autho- 
rity, They attached great importance to it, and considered 
it as an indispensable part of a tradition. They tried to 
determine the relative value of the reliability of the various 
Imads and of their different classes. They produced a vast 
literature on the biographies of the transmitters for its sake, 
and developed the system into almost a science. Since the 
compilation of the collections of traditions and the compo- 
sition of the works on the various connected subjects, they have 
applied the method of Imdd to those works as well as their 
manuscripts. In this system of mad the Muslims have taken 
great pride. 


To determine the origin of the system of Jsndd is a difficult 
but ene Cactani? and Horovitz* have tried 
it. A. Harley has summarized their conclusions in his 

to the Musnad of ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz.# And 

has collected together most of what has been 
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written by the Muslim scholars and the Orientalists on the 
subject, and has tried (o evaluate it.? 


Cactani tried to show that the system of Jmdd could not 
have originated among the Arabs. The wild desolation of 
the Arabian deserts, and the restive nature and character of 
the primitive, ignorant, uncivilized and intolerant Arabs 
did not suit its origin and early growth among them. But 
Caetani’s contention is based more on presumption than on 
facts. If accepted, it will only prove that the system of 
Isnad did not originate with the Arabs. With whom, then, 
did it originate? The great Italian orientalist has failed to 
give any example of its use by any other people. 





Professor Margoliouth also in his lectures on the Arabic 
Historians only says,en passant, that the Greeks and the Romans 
rarely used it? 


Professor Horovitz has carried his researches further. 
Giving several instances from the Jewish literature, he has 
proved that Jsndd was used by the Jews before the Arabs. He 
has also tried to show that its use in the Jewish literature was 
found “‘as early as the Mosaic period, and by the Talmudic 
times its chain assumed enormous length, the subject-matter 
being of the most varied nature” 


But the main facts discovered by the minute researches 
of the distinguished modern German Orientalist had already 
been dealt with by a mediaeval scholar of Andalusia, Aba 
Muhammad ‘Ali b. Ahmad, in his al-Fisal fi al-Milal.* 


Aba Muhammad (364-456/994-1064) is commonly known 
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historian, Muhammad b. Jarir al-Tabari? Ibn Hazm 
has described in detail the various forms of the transmission 
of matters relating to the Islamic religion from the Prophet 


of Islam to the future generations. He has divided them into 
six classes. :— 


(i) the transmission from the Prophet to the future ge- 
nerations by an overwhelming number of persons, 
Muslim as well as non-Muslim, of every generation, 
without any difference of opinion among them: 





(ii) their unanimous transmission by all the Muslim 


doctors of every generation since the time of the 
Prophet; 


(iii) their transmission from the Prophet by reliable per- 
sons of known identity and established reliability 
of every generation, each of them stating the name 
of his authority; 


(iv) their transmission by any one of the three classes of 
transmitters just mentioned, not from the Prophet, 
but from a person belonging to the generation next 
to the Prophet, the earliest transmitter being silent 
about the source of his information; 


(v) their transmission by any of the various classes of 
persons mentioned above, from the Prophet himself, 
but having in the chain of the transmitters a person 

% who is known cither to be a liar, or to be careless 

in his statement, or to be one whose reliability has 
been questioned; and 

(vi) their transmission by a chain of transmitters similar 

to that in the first three classes, but stopping either 
at a Companion or at a Follower or at any Imam 
after them who did not make any reference to the 
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While dealing with these classes of the forms of transmi- 
ssion (Jmad) some of which overlap with one another, Ibn 
Hazm has made some remarks about their use by the Chris- 
tians and the Jews. He says that the first three classes of 
transmission are entirely wanting in the Christian as well as 
in the Jewish literature. According to him, these two reli- 
gions are based on the Old ‘Testament and the New Testament. 
The Imad of the former does not go back to Moses—rather, it 
stops short of him by many generations; and the latter is finally 
based on the testimony of five persons the reliability of each 
of wham has been questioned. About the third class of 
Isad Ton Hazm says that it is a special feature of the Islamic 
literature. ‘The last three classes of Isndd, however, are accor- 
ding to him found in Christian as well ax in Jewish literature, 
‘The first of them (the last three classes) is particularly frequent 
in the Jewish literature; whereas only one example of it (viz, 
the law relating to the impermissibility of divorce) is to be 
found in the Chri in literature. As regards the last two 
classes of /indd, Ibn Hazm observes that they are found in 
abundance in the religious literature of the Christians as well 
as of the Jews. He has also given certain details of the diffe- 
rences between the forms of transmission found in Islamic 
Hteraqure and those used by the Christians and the Jews. 





‘These observations show that not only the main results 
of the researches of Horovitz, but also some of their details, 
hud been anticipated and discussed eight centuries before 


cof Linad was used by the Jews as carly as the Mosaic period, 
it is certainly open to grave doubts, to which Ibn Hazm 
has alluded. Horovitz has not proved that these Isads are 
‘not later interpolations. 

‘The 
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ancient Indian literature—Hindu, Buddhist as well as Jaina. 
In the great epic, the Mahabharata, we find: “Vydsa composed 
it, Ganesa served as a scribe, and the work was handed down 
by Vaisampayana who communicated it to the king Janame- 
jaya, Sauti who was present at the time heard it and narra- 
ted it to the assembly of sages." The Puranas also contain 
some short ssndd. The Sutras (exegesis on Vedic literature) 
contain short chains of some of the transmitters through 
whom they have been handed down. In the Sanhhayana 
Aranyaka (translated by Keith, pp, 71-72) and the Brhada- 
aranyaka Upanishad (Sacred Books of the East, vol. xv, pp. 224-27) 
the long lines of the successive teachers of these texts are given, 
In the first case, we get a list of 18 teachers, and in the Iatter 
case out of several lists the longest is of 27 teachers, In the 
Buddhistic literature in the early period, no chain of the 
transmitters (Isndd) is to be found. ‘The text is almost always 
introduced with the common formula: “Thus I heard, 
once the Lord sojourned at..."* But in the later literature, 
Jong chains of transmitters are frequent—particularly, in 
such Sanskrit-Buddhist texts as are preserved in ‘Tibetan 
translation, The colophon of the Sadanga-yoga, for example, 
contains the following chain of its successive transmitters :— 





Buddha Vajradhara: Nagarjuna: Nagabodhi: Aryadeva: 





Dharmapala: Sakyadhraja: Vagisvarakiri: Ratnakirti: 
Vanaratna and Dharmabuddhi. 
The last mentioned of these transmitters, who came from 
Eastern India, translated the text from Sanskrit into Tibetan, 
by the order of the master of Ron, with the assistance of 
Manjusrijnana, a Tibetan scholar from Stag-tshan (Tibet). 


More important than the question of the origin of Lindd (for 
‘our purpose), however, is to determine the period of its first 
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application to Hadith. Cactani again holds that al-Zuhri 
(d. 124/741) was the first to apply it to traditions, and that itwas 
further developed by his pupils, Masa b. ‘Uqba (d. 141/757) 
and Ibn Ishaq (d, 151/768), and others. According to Cactani, 
therefore, Jedd in traditions began and developed during the 
first half of the second century A.H.? On the other hand, 
Horovitz is of the opinion that the first appearance of Jsndd in 
twaditions was not later than the last third of the first century 
A. H* Having given hard facts in support of his theory, 
he says: ‘“Jsndd in its primitive form was then—somewhere 
about the year 75 A.H.—already established, and one has 
no right, merely because it appears only incidentally in the 
otters, to deny to “Urwa (who according to Gactani never 
used the /indd) without further consideration, those Afddith 
supplied with statements of authorities for which he stands 
as sponsor... /:ndd was indeed already customary in his ("Urwa's) 
time, but it was not yet an absolute necessity”.* 


But J. Schachtis definitely of the opinion that /snad isthe most 
arbitrary part of traditions‘, and that there is no reason to 
suppose that the regular practice of using Isndds is older than 
the beginning of the second century A. H.? He has not 
discussed the first appearance of Imad in Hadith, He has 
quoted the well-known remark of Ibn Sirin about the beginn- 
ing of Jad in Hadith.* He interprets the word fina used by 
Ibn Sitin as referring to the civil war which began with the 
killing of the Umayyad caliph, Walid b, Yazid (126 A.H.), 
On taking into consideration the date of Ibn Sirin’s death 
(110 A.H.), Schacht regards the remark attributed to him as 
spurious. But his interpretation of the term fitna is arbi- 
tary, and his opinion about the spuriousness of the statement 
made by Ibn Sirin is unwarranted. Prof. Robson has ques- 
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tioned Schacht's opinion, and remarks that it is during the 
middle of the first century of Islam that one could first expect 
any thing like an Jsnéd.* 


It is difficult to assign with certainty a definite period to 
the first appearance of Isnéd in Hadith. But there is no doubt 
that the period fixed for it by Horovitz, and the one suggested 
by Robson, are very near to what is claimed by the early 
traditionists. Ibn Sirin is reported to have said that at first, 
people did not enquire about the /méd, but that since the 
Disturbance (Fitna), they began to ask for it. The ‘Distur- 
bance’ in his remark is claimed by Muslims to refer to the 
civil war between ‘Ali and Mu “Aawiya which began in the year 
35 A.H. ‘Ali himself is reported to have advised the students 
of Hadith: “When you write a tradition, write it with the 
Imad” Abd Hind ‘Abd al-Rahman, a Companion 
must have died before the end of the first century of the 
used to warn his students with the show of a stick, if they 
failed to give the Jsndd while reciting a tradition? From 
these facts and from the great caution of the important early 
Companions it may legitimately be inferred that the system 
of /mad (being applied to tradition before the middle of the 
first century of the Hijra) was considered to be a necessary 
part of it (before the century ended), 








Be it as it may, there is no doubt that having taken it up, 
the Muslims came to consider the Jindd as an indispensable part 
of traditions, developed it a great deal, gave it a firm foundation 
—by introducing to it the chronological method and collect- 
ing the biographies -of the transmitters (which served as a 
basis for the criticism of their narrations), and by establishing 
various principles for determining the value of its different 
classes. The Indians, so far as itis known, never made any 
attempt towards the scientific treatment of the /seéd, nor are 


(1) J. Robson, op. cit, on po tG4 {fir 1) beer, pp. 19-21. 
2) ML,» 454 . 
(3) UGH, +) Thiet has also hema’ sepsrted: by the Sad in, the 
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they known to have developed the chronological method. 
In the early literature of the Jews also there is no idea of the 
chronological method, which rendered their early Isdds 
valueless. “In the Talmudic literature”, says Prof. Horo- 
vitz, “there is no idea of chronological method, and the oldest 
extant work attempting such arrangement was composed 
after 885 A.D.—more than a century later than the earliest 
Islamic work on /sméd-critique”. “From this fact", he con- 
tinues, “and from the fact that the important Jewish works 
(of this period) had been composed in the Islamic dominions, 
it may be inferred that this historical interest (of the Jews) 


was due to the Islamic influence”. 





‘The Muslims not only gave a scientific form and basis 
to the system of Jidd, but also tried to make « comparative 
study of the various Jsndds used in Hadith \iterature with a 
view to establishing their relative value. It is said that Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, Ibn Ma‘in and Ibn al-Madini once assembled together 
with some other traditionists and discussed the most reliable 
Isnad. One of them said that the best Jsndd was Shu‘ba- 
Qatida-Sa'id-‘Amir-Umm Salma. ‘Ali b. al-Madini held 
that the best one was Ibn ‘Aun-Muhammad-Ubayda-‘All. 
Abmad b. Hanbal was of the opinion that the best Isnad was 
al-Zubri-Salim-‘Abd Allah b, ‘Umar.*  al-Bukhari, however, 
was ofthe opinion that the best Jsndd was: Malik-Nafi-Ibn ‘Umar. 
‘Yo this Jsnad the later traditionists have added the names of 
al-Shafi‘i and Abmad b. Hanbal, making it one long chain 
from Ahmad upto Ibn ‘Umar. They gave it the title of 
‘the golden chain’? This chain, however, is rare in Hadith 
literature. In the whole of the Musnad of Abmad b. Hanbal, 
in spite of its large size, there are not to be found (says Suyatt)* 
more than four traditions with this Isnad. 


Prof. Schacht has questioned the authenticity of many 
of these Isndds also. He criticises ‘the golden chain’ on the 


(Q) Der Islam , viii, 47. 
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grounds that Malik being too young at the time of Nafi"'s 
death, could not have heard from the latter, and, secondly, 
that it is a family Imad which (according to Schacht) is open 
to doubt? But Schacht’s arguments are open to serious 
criticism, because Malik was (according to Schacht himself)? 
about 23 years of age at the time of Nafi'’s death, and was 
therefore quite in a position to hear from him. As for the 
spuriousness of the family Isads in general, it is only a matter 
of opinion. 


Ibn Ma‘in considered ‘Ubayd Allah-Ibn ‘Umar-Qasim- 
‘KX’ ishah to be the best /sad, and called it a ‘chain of pure 
gold’.* Many other traditionists have selected certain other 
chains as the most reliable of them. But the considered opi- 
nion of the later traditionists in general is that it is impossible 
to call any /méd the best one in the whole of Hadith literature, 
‘The judgment of the various authorities about it, therefore, 
must refer to the traditions accepted on the authority of a 
particular Companion or Follower or to the traditionists of 
a particular place." Some of the traditionists, however, have 
also tried to point out the weakest Jindd. They hold that 
Marwan-Kalbi-Aba Salih-Ibn ‘Abbas is the weakest one, 
and they call it a ‘false’ Lindd.® 


Having been introduced into Hadith, the system of Iméd 
was not only continued for more than four centuries in the 
narration of every individual tradition, but was also applied 
to the books on traditions and on the connected subjects since 
the time of their compilation. Every teacher of every book 
on Hadith or on a subject connected with it at every periodin 
the history of Hadith literature gave (in order to guard against 

_ forgery of the books or parts of the books) his students the 
names of the teachers through whom he had received it from 


(1) OMY, 170, 176." 
(@) See his article on Malik b. Anas in Elss. 

(3) TA, 507. . 
(4) TR, 22-23. 

(5) MSt, ii, 297, fa. 2 
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its original author, each of them stating that he read the whole 
or a part of it (which had to be specified) with his own teacher. 
‘The certificates of competency of students to teach a book 
on Hadith granted them by their teachers contain not only 
the statement of the fact that they read it with him, but also 
the name of their own teachers of the book, and of the teachers 
of their teachers upto its author. 


The practice of giving the Isnad of the books to which 
great importance was attached by the Muslim traditionists 
(who call it the ‘bases! of a book) must have been introduced 
as early as the books on traditions and connected subjects 
were compiled, Dr. Salah al-Din al-Munajjid has traced 
it back to the fourth century, and has given an example of 
itt Here are a few other examples belonging to an carlier 
period than that quoted by al-Munajj 








1. acopy ofa collection of Ahadith (said to be Sahih Mustim, 
part xiii) dated 368 A.H., and preserved in the Muni- 
cipal Library, Alexandria (No. 836B); 


2. a copy of Kitab Gharib al-Hadith by Abi “Ubayd al- 
Qasim b. Sallim (154/770-223/837) which was 
copied at Damascus in 319 A.H., and the reading 
of which has been traced back to the author in whose 
presence the original manuscript was read—a fact 
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has been described by ©. H. Becker (Papyri Schott- 

Reinhardt 1, Heidelberg, 1906)* It is dated Dhu’ 

al-Qa'da 229/July 844, and bears on its top its Isndd 
author. 

‘The practice of giving the Jsndd was certainly usefal and 
essential for keeping up the authenticity of a book in an age 
when printing was not known, and when the copies of a book 
consisted only of manuscripts made by individual persons 
who could make changes and commit forgeries in the works 
of authors of established reputation. But in modern ti 
with the appearance of the printing press and the multiplicity 
of copies and editions, it has been rendered needless and use 
less. But human nature is conservative. The old orthodox 
institutions still persist in it. No scholar, however competent, 
is supposed to have a right to teach a book on Hadith for which 
he has not received the necessary permission from a competent 
teacher. And competency consists only in receiving a per- 
mission from a teacher who possesses a similar permission 
from his own teacher. As a matter of fact, the whole system 
of teaching, particularly of Hadith, in India and (so far as I 
know) in the whole Islamic world has been reduced to mere 
formality. Very few of the teachers possess any knowledge 
of the Asma’ al-Rijal—a subject so essential for a study of Hadith. 


According to the traditionists, the Imad of books had to 
be put down on their manuscripts also. They held that it 
was advisable for the students to write on their manuscripts of 
a book, after Bismillah, the names of their teachers together 
with their Aunye and nisba, and the names of the teachers of 
their teachers upto the author of the book himself. Above 
the Bismillah, or on the first page of a manuscript, or at any 
other prominent part of it, should be put down the list of the 
other students who read the book in the same class together 
with the owner of the manusctipts, and the places and the 
times or dates where and when the various parts of it were 
read by them. The names of all the students who attended 
a) ‘Lam indebted to Prof. Otto Spies for a copy of p. 8 of Becker's article. 
For additional information see “Wahb b. Munabbih", J. Horovitz, 
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the lectures with the teacher should also be written on the 
margin of the manuscript.* 


‘These notes about the teachers, the place and dates 
of lectures and the names of students are found in a 
large number of the manuscripts on our subject which are 
still preserved in many of the important libraries in the East 
and in the West. The manuscript of the Musnad of Ab 
Da’id al-Tayalisi,? of the Sunan of al-Darimi,® of al- Mashi- 
Khat ma‘ al-Takhrijs, of the Kitdd al-Kifaya,® of the four volumes 
of the Ta'rikh Dimaskg,* and of many other works on our 
subject, in the ©, P. Library of Bankipur; and the manus- 
cript of the Sunan of Aba Da’td? in the State library of Berlin, 
are only a few instances of them. A large number of other 
manuscripts of this type may be easily found out by the study 
of the catalogues of the various important librarics* Of 
course, there are also manuscripts which contain only a few 
‘or none of the detailed notes mentioned above. These are 
defective manuscripts from which the parts containing the 
above notes have been lost, or are such as had been copied 
by common scribes for the use of lay men, not specialists in 
the subject. This practice of making a note of the above 
particulars on the colophons or margins of manuscripts appears 
to have been in vogue among the traditionists since the 
century of the Hijra. Hafs b. Ghiyath (d. 194/809), the 
well known judge, is said to have decided a case on its basis, 
Fudayl b. “Tyad (d. 187/802) is said to have forbidden the tra- 
ditionists to keep back the certificate of a student from him. 
al-Zuhei (4. 267), the famous traditionist, is also 3 stated 

view. 
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So far as I have been able to investigate the matter, the 
manuscripts of the works on Hedith and connected subjects 
are almost unique in supplying us with all these interesting 
details which are of immense utility in determining the genui- 
neness of these records of the past, just as Islamic traditions 
are unique in the thorough and scientific use of the system 
of giving the chain of transmitters. The Greck, the Latin, 
the Hebrew and the Syriac manuscripts, so far as I can judge 
by the perusal of their catalogues, scldom if ever supply us 
with these materials. The Indian manuscripts in certain 
cases contain a long list of teachers through whom they have 
been received. But they never give us the other details which 
we have described, and which are found in the manuseripts 
on our subjects. 


These particulars, found on the colophons or margin 
of a manuscript, are of immense importance to a modern 
scholar. They prove of great help in determining its genui- 
neness and authenticity. In order to determine it without 
such data, one has to take the aid of external materials which 
are seldom of such value as the internal evidence in a manu- 
script itself, About the Greek manuscripts, for example, 
it is almost impossible to affirm with complete certainty 
that @ particular manuscript is a completely genuine copy 
‘of a book composed by an author thousands of years ago. 


The system of Isdad, however, being introduced into 
Arabic literature in connection with individual traditions 
‘and their collections, was extended by the Arabic authors 
to many other branches of it—e.g- geography, history, fiction 
cte.! “There are works", says Prof. Margoliouth, “of which 
‘the subject-matter is so frivolous that one marvels at the 


trouble taken by the author to record the name of cach trans- 
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mitter and the date and place at which he heard the narrative; 
an example is the Maséri* al-‘Uskshag of al-Sarraj, a collection 
of cases wherein men and women are supposed to have died 
of love, where the author records with minute accuracy the 
date at which he heard the story and gives similar details of 
the transmitters”. 


In the use of the Imad, therefore, Arabic literature is 
certainly unique. Referring to its use in the Arabic historical 
works, Hitti says: “This form of historic composition is unique 
in the case of the Arabic historiography—namely, to go back 
to the source and trace the line of authorities”.* 


3. Tue Parr puavep ny Women In THE TRANSMISSION AND 
Curtivation or HADITH AND HADITH LITERATURE 


‘There are few sciences in the evolution and cultivation 
of which the women took an important part together with 
the men. The science of Hadith is an outstanding exception 
in this respect. Since the earliest history of Islam, the women- 
traditionists had been taking prominent part in the preser- 
vation and cultivation of Hadith, and at every stage in the 
development of Hadith literature, they took keen and lively 
interest in it. At every period in its history, there lived nu- 
merous eminent women-traditionists before whom many of. 
their prominent brethren bowed down with reverence and 
respect. Short biographical notices of many of them are 
found in many works on the Asma’ al-Rijal, the last parts of 
which generally deal with the women-traditionists. ae 


_ During the life-time of the Prophet, many of the women 
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readily opened the rich store which they had gathered in the 
company of their holy Prophet and guide. The names of 
Hafga, Umm Habiba, Maymina, Umm Salma and ‘A’ishah 
are familiar to every student of Hadith as some of its earliest 
transmitters." Tn particular, ‘A’ishah is one of the most 
important figures in the whole history of Hadith literature— 
not only as one of the earliest reporters of the largest number 
of Ahddith, but also as one of the most careful interpreters of 
them.? 


In the next following period—the period of the Followers— 
also, women held important positions as traditionists. Hafsa, 
the daughter of Ibn Sirin,* Umm al-Darda’ the younger 
(d. 81 AH), and ‘Amra, the daughter of “Abd al-Rahmin, 
are only a few of the women-traditionists of this period. Umm 
al-Darda’ was held by Tyas b. Mu‘awiya, an important 
traditionist of the time and a judge of recognized ability and 
merit, to be superior to all the traditionists of this period— 
including the celebrated masters of Hadith like al-Hasan and 
Ibn Sirin.t ‘Amra was considered to be a great authority on 
traditions related by ‘A’ishah. Among her students, Abo 
Bakr b. Hazm (the celebrated judge of Madinah) was ordered 
by the caliph ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz to write down all the 
traditions known to her.* 





‘After them, ‘Abidah al-Madantyyah, ‘Abda the daughter 
of Bishr, Umm ‘Umar al-Thagafiyyah, Zaynab the grand- 
daughter of “Ali b. ‘Abd Allah b. al-‘Abbis, Nafisah the 
daughter of Hasan b. Ziyad, Khadija Umm Mubammad, 
‘Abda the daughter of “Abd Al-Rabmin, and several other 
members of the fair sex excelled in and delivered lectures on 
our subject. Some of them—rising from humble origins, 
or descending from high families—also acquired mastery of 
this subject. For example, ‘Abida who was a slave girl of 
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Muhammad b. Yazid had learnt a good deal of traditions 
with the teachers in Madinah. She was given by her master 
to Habib Dabhon, the great traditionist of Spain, when he 
visited the holy city in connection with his pilgrimage. Dahhiin 
was greatly impressed by her learning, took her as his wife, 
and brought her to Andalusia, It is said that she related 
10,000 traditions on the authority of her Madinite teachers.* 
Zaynab (d. 142/759), the daughter of Sulayman, was a 
princess by birth. Her father was a cousin of al-Saffah, the 
founder of the Abbasid dynasty, and had been a governor of 
Basra, Oman and Bahrayn (during the caliphate of al-Mansar),? 
ynab, however, acquired mastery on Hadith, was consi- 
dered as one of the distinguished women-traditionists of her 
time, and related traditions to several important men tradi- 
tionists.* 











This partnership of the women with men in the cultivation 
of Hadith continued throughout its history. All the impor- 
tant compilers of traditions since its earliest history received 
many of them from their women siuyakk. Every important 
collection of traditions contains the names of many women 
as immediate authorities of the author. After the compila- 
tion of the various collections of traditions, however, the women 
Waditionists acquired mastery of many of these works and 
delivered lectures on them which were attended by a large 
number of students (men as well as women), and many 
important men traditionists sat at their feet and secured 
their-certificates. a 


In the fourth century, Fatima (d. 312/924), the daughter 
of ‘Abd al-Rahman, and known as Sifiyah (Mystic) on acco- 
unt of her dress and self-denial; Fatimah the grand-daughter 
of Aba David (the compiler of the well known Sunan work); 
Amat al-Wahid (d. 377/987), the daughter of al-Mubamili, 
the celebrated jurist; Umm al-Path Amat al-Salam (d. 390/ 
ne a 
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999) the daughter of Aba Bakr Ahmad (d. 350/961), the judge; 
Jumu‘a, the daughter of Ahmad, and some other women 
‘acquired excellence in traditions, and delivered lectures on 
the subject which were attended by a good many students," 


In the fifth and sixth centuries of the Hijra, several women 
gained reputation as traditionists. Fatima, the daughter 
of the well known mystic Hasan b. ‘Ali al-Daqqaq, and wife 
of the famous Muslim divine Aba al-Qisim al-Qushayri, was 
celebrated not only for her mastery of calligraphy, but also 
for her mastery of traditions and for the high Iméd she had 
for them.? Karimah al-Marwaziyah (d. 463/1070), the dau- 
ghter of Abmad, was considered to be the best authority on 
the Sahih of al-Bukhari in her time. Abi Dhar of Hirat, 
one of the greatest traditionists of the time, attached great 
importance to her authority, and advised the students of 
Hadith to read the great Sakis with her, because she had rece 
ived it with the sndd of Haytham. As a great woman tra~ 
ditionist, she is reported to have related traditions (o several 
important Muslim divines.* “As a matter of fact", writes 
Goldziher, “her name occurs with extraordinary frequency 
in the [jazas (certificates granted to students) for narrating 
the text of the book (Sahih al-Bukhari).”* It occurs in the 
Ijaza of Abii al-Mabisin; and with her the book was read 
by al-Khatib al-Baghdadi (the celebrated biographer of the 
eminent men of Baghdad)* and al-Humaydi (428-488 A.H.), 
the famous traditionist of Andalusia.* 





Not only Karimah, but several women traditionists, 
(according to Goldziher) “took very prominent part in the 
history of the transmission of the SaAih’”.* Among these 
fair transmitters of the text of the Safi, Fatimah (d. 539/114), 





(1) TB, xiv, 441-44. 
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the daughter of Muhammad; Shuhda (d. 574/1178), the 
daughter of Abmad b, al-Faraj; Sitt al-Wuzara? (d, 716/1316), 
the daughter of ‘Umar were especially celebrated." Fatimah 
narrated the book on the authority of the great traditionist, 
Sa‘id al-‘Ayyar; and she was given by the traditionists the 
proud title of Musnidak Isbakan (the great authority in Isfahan). 
Shuhda was a celebrated calligrapher and a traditionist of 
great reputation. She has been described by the biographers 
as “the calligrapher, the great authority on Hadith, and the 
pride of womanhood". Her great grand-father was a dealer 
in needles, and was therefore known as al-Ibri. But her 
father, AbG Nasr (a. 506/1112), had acquired taste for Hadith, 
and studied it with several masters of the subject.? He gave 
his daughter sound education in traditions (which she also 
studied with many competent teachers of estabbhshed repu- 
tation), and gave her in marriage to ‘AH b. Muhammad, 
an important person at the ume. ‘Ali had some literary 
taste, and at a later period he"became a boon companion 
of the caliph al-MuqtafT; he founded a college and a monas- 
tery, and made large endowments on them. His wife, 
Shuhda, however, gained reputation as a traditionist, and 
was noted for her high /sndd.* Her lectures on Sahih al 
Bukhari and other works on Hadith were attended by a large 
crowd of students; and on account of her great reputation, 
some people even falsely claimed to have been her disciples 
Again, Sit al-Wuzara’ was known as the Musnidah of her 
time, and she delivered lectures (on Sahih al-Bukharé and 
other works) in Egypt and at Damascus.* Lectures on the 
‘h were also delivered by Umm al-Khayr Amat al-Khaliq 
(811-911/1408-1505) who was the last great authority of the 
school of the Hijiz.* ‘A’ ishah the daughter of ‘Abd al-Hadi 
also lectured on the great book.? 
(1) ShD, iv, 123, 248. 
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‘The study of the Jjazas of the traditionists, of the works on 
the Asma’ al-Rijal, and of the colophons of the manuscripts of 
the works of Hadith, shows that the women traditionists of 
various periods read out to their students not only the Sahih 
of al-Bukhari, but also many other works on the subject. 
Umm al-Khayr Fatimah (d. 532/1137) the daughter of ‘Ali, 
and Fatimah al-Shahradriyah delivered lectures on the Sohih 
of Muslim.’ Fatima al-Jauzdaniyah (d. 524/1129) narrated 
to her students the three Mu‘jams of al-Tabarani.? Zaynab 
of Harran (d. 688/1289) whose lectures attracted a large 
crowd of students read with them the Musnad of Abmad b. 
Hanbal, the largest known collection of traditions? Juwa- 
yriyah (d. 783/1381) the daughter of ‘Umar, and Zaynab 
(d. 722/1322) the daughter of Abmad b. ‘Umar, who had 
travelled widely in pursuit of Hadith and delivered lectures 
in Egypt as well as at Madinah, narrated to her students the 
collections of al-Darimi and of ‘Abd b. Humayd; and students 
travelled from far and wide in order to attend her discourses. 
Zaynab (d, 740/1339) the daughter of Ahmad (gencrally 
known as Kamal) had acquired a camel load of diplomas; 
she delivered lectures on the Musnad of Abi Hanifah, the 
Shamail of al-Tirmidhi, and on the Sharh Ma ‘dni al-Athar of 
al-Tabawi (the last of which she had read with another woman 
traditionist, ‘Ajibah, the daughter of Aba Bakr),* “On her 
authority is based”, says Goldziher, “the authenticity of the 
Gotha manuscript...in which occur the names of numerous 
other women who studied it’.* With her and various other 
women, the great traveller, Ibn BattOta, studied traditions 
during his stay at Damascus.’ The famous biographer of the 
celebrated men of Damascus, Ibn al-‘Asikir (who had received 
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instruction in Hadith from more than 1200 men and from 
80 women traditionists) got the /jaza of Zaynab (the daughter 
of ‘Abd al-Rahman) for the Muwarta of Malik.? Jalal al-Din 
Suyiiti read the Risdlak of al-Shafi't with Hajar, the dau- 
ghter of Muhammad.* ‘Aff al-Din Junayd, a traditionist 
of the ninth century A.H., read the Sunan of al-Darimi with 
Fatimah, the daughter of Abmad b. Qisim.® 






In the seventh century of the Hijra also, many women 
traditionists made their marks as teachers of Hadith, Some 
of them have already been mentioned. Some others who 
were no less prominent, are Zaynab bint al-Sha‘ri (524-615) 
1129-1218); Karima (d. 641/1218); Safiyah the daughter 
of ‘Abd al-Wahhab; and Zaynab (d. 688/1289) the daughter 
of al-Makki. 


Zaynab bint al-Sha‘ri studied Hadith with several impor- 
tant traditionists; she delivered lectures to many students 
some of whom gained great reputation as literary men—e.g. 
Ibn Khallikin, the author of the well-known biographical 
dictionary, Wafayat al-A‘ydn® Karimah is described by the 
biographers as the authority of Syria (Musnidat al-Sha’m). 
She delivered lectures on many works on Hadith on the autho- 
rity of numerous masters. Zaynab the daughter of al-Makkt 
gained great reputation as a traditionist, and round her flocked 
together a large crowd of students in order to attend her 
learned discourses. - 
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of this period, al-Durar al-Kaminah (on which is mainly based 
the sixth volume of Ibn ‘Imad’s Shadharat al-Dhahab, a large 
biographical dictionary of the prominent traditionists from 
the first to the tenth centuries of the Hijra). Various manus- 
cripts of the Durar are preserved in different libraries in the 
East and in the West; and it has been published by the Da’- 
irat al-Ma‘arif, Hyderabad (India). In this work Ibn Hajar 
has given short biographical notices of about 170 prominent 
women of the eighth century, most of whom are traditionists, 
and with many of whom the author himself had studied, 
Goldziher was struck by the large number of women to whom 
the author had devoted his various articles.! Some of there 
women are recognised as the best traditionists of the period, 
For example, Juwayriyah the daughter of Ahmad, to. whom 
we have already referred, studied various works on traditions 
with many important traditionists of the time, These in- 
cluded men as well as women. Having mastered the subjec 
she delivered lectures to many students. “Some of my tea- 
chers", says Ibn Hajar, “and many of my contemporaries 
attended her discourses.* ‘Atishah (723-816 A.H,) the 
daughter of ‘Abd al-Hadi, with whom Ibn Hajar studied for 
a considerable time, was considered to be the best traditionist 
of her time. A large number of students undertook long 
journeys in order to attend her discourses.* Site al-‘Arab 
(d. 760/1358) had been the teacher of the well-known tradi- 
tionist, al-‘Iraqi (d. 742/1341), and of al-Haythami and many 
others who derived « good deal of their knowledge from her, 
Her student, al-'Iraqi, also presented his son to her for instru- 
ction’ Dagiqa (d. 746/1345) the daughter of Murshid, a 
celebrated woman traditionist of the timg, had received 
instruction from numerous women traditionists. One of 
her teachers was the daughter of Ahmad to whom we have 
already referred. Many other traditionists belonging to the 
(1) MS«, fi, 408. c 
(2) DK, i, No. 1472, a 
(3) SHD, vii, 120 f 
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al-Ha’iy ‘Imad al-Din to whose works reference may be made 
by those who may be interested in the subject. 






Of the women traditionists of the ninth century, howe 
many have been mentioned by Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Ral 
man al-Sakhawi (830-897/1427-1492) in his al-Dau’ al Lam 
in which he has collected together the biographical notices 
of the eminent persons of the period (ninth century A.H.). 
It has been summarized by ‘Abd al-Salim and by ‘Umar b. 
al-Shamma‘,! and a defective manuscript of the work of the 
latter is preserved in the O.P. Library of Patna.? ‘Abd 
al‘Aziz b. “Umar b. Fahd (812-871/1409-1466) also, in his 
Mu'jam al-Shuyakh (compiled in 861 A.H., and devoted 
to the biographical notices of more than 1100 teachers of 
the author) has mentioned more than 130 women traditionists 
who lived during this period, and with whom he had studied.* 
All of them had gained some reputation as traditionists. 
Some of them were recognized to be among the best tradi- 
tionists of their time, and some of their students have been 
acknowledged to be among the most celebrated custodians 
of Hadith in the next generation. Umm Hani Maryam (778+ 
871/1376-1466) the daughter of Fakhr al-Din Muhammad, 
for example, having got the Qur'an by heart in her childhood, 
and having learnt the various Islamic sciences in yogue at 
the time, pursued the study of Hadith with the best traditionists 
of her age at Mecca and Cairo. She was celebrated for her 
mastery of calligraphy, for her command on the Arabic langu= 
age, for her natural aptitude for Poetry, and for her mastery of 
traditions, She was noted for her piety and strict observance 
of religious duties. She fasted very often, and performed 
pilgrimage thirteen times. Her son was a noted Muslim 
scholar of the tenth century; he had great respect for her, 
and constantly attended her about the later part of her life. 
She regularly delivered lectures on Hadith, and gave [jézas 
to many scholars. Ibn Fahd read with her a few works on the 
ee 
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subject.» Ba'i Khatan (d. 864/1459) the daughter of Aba 
al-Hasan, having studied traditions with Aba Bakr al-Mizzt 
(the elder and the younger) and with numerous other tradi- 
tionists, and having secured the [jdzas of a large number of 
masters of Hadith (both men and women), delivered lectures 
‘on the subject in Syria and Egypt. She is said to have been 
fond of teaching.? ‘A’ishah (760-842/1358-1438) the dau- 
ghter of Ibrahim (generally known as Ibnat al-Shariihi) 
studied a good deal of traditions at Cairo, Damascus and other 
places. She delivered lectures on the subject which were 
attended by many recognized scholars.8 Umm. al-Khayr 
Sa‘ida of Mecca (d, 850/146) received instruction in Hadith 
from numerous traditionists of places widely apart, and gained 
reputation as an authority on traditions 





So far as may be gathered from the available sources on 
the subject, the interest of women in traditions appears to 
haye declined considerably from the tenth century of the 
Hijra, The al-Nar al-Safir of ‘Aydarusi, the Khuldsat al- 
Akhbar of al-Muhibbi, and the al-Suhub al-Wadbilah of Muba- 
mmad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Najdi (i.e. biographical dictiona- 
ries of the eminent persons of the tenth, the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries of the Hijra respectively) hardly contain 
the names of more than a dozen of eminent women traditionists. 
But it would be wrong to conclude that since the tenth cen- 
tury, the women entirely lost interest in our subject. Some 
women traditionists, who had gained reputation in the ninth 
century, lived till about the first quarter of the tenth century, 
and they continued their services to our subject. Asma’ 
(d. 904/1498) the daughter of Kamal al-Din Masa wielded 
great influence with the Sultans and their officials to whom 
she often made recommendations which were always accep- 
ted by them. She delivered lectures on Hadith and trained 
women in various Islamic sciences.* ‘A'ishah (d. 906/1500), 
(1) DE, xii, No. 980, 
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the daughter of Muhammad b. Ahmad, and wife of Musli 
al-Din (the judge), taught traditions to many students, in- 
cluding Ibn Tain (890-955/1485-1514). Later on, she was 
appointed as a professor in the Salibiyya College in Damas- 
cus. Fatimah (870-925/1465-1519) the daughter of Yasuf 
of Aleppo was known as one of the excellent scholars of her 
time? Umm al-Khayr granted [jdza to one of the pilgrims 
of Mecea in the year 938/1531.? 





The last important woman traditionist known to us was 
Fatimah al-Fudayliyyah who is also known as al-Shaykbah 
al-Fudayliyyah. She was born before the end of the twelfth 
century, acquired excellence in the art of calligraphy and in 
the various Islamic sciences. She copied and collected a 
large number of books. She had a special interest in Hadith, 
read a good deal on the subject, received the diplomas of a 
good many learned men, and acquired good reputation as a 
traditionist. About the end of her life, she went to Mecca 
Where she settled down and founded a rich public library, 
Here she attracted many eminent traditionists who attended 
her lectures and received certificates from her. Among them, 
Shaykh ‘Umar al-Hanafy and Shaykh Muhammad Salih 
al-Shafi'i. may be particularly mentioned. She died in 
1247/1831." 


‘These fair traditionists of Islam, as one may see from 
what has been said, did not confine their activities to a per- 
sonal study, of traditions or to the private coaching of a few 
individuals in it, but they took their seats as students as well as 
teachers in public educational institutions—side by side 
with their brethren. They attended general classes jointly 
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attending large general classes, and also as teachers deliver- 
ing regular courses of lectures to them. ‘The certificate on 
the folios 238-40 of the al-Mashithat ma'al-Takhrij of Ybn 
al-Bukhart shows that numerous women attended a regular 
course of eleven lectures which was delivered to a large class 
consisting of more than 500 students (whose names are mentio- 
ned in the certificate) in the Jami‘ ‘Umar at Damascus in the 
year 687/1288.! Another certificate on folio 40 of the same 
manuseript shows that many female students (whose names 
are mentioned) attended another course of six lectures on the 
book, which was delivered by Ibn al-Sairafi to a class of more 
than 200 students at Aleppo in the year 736/1336.2 And a 
certificate on folio 250 of the same manuscript shows that 
a celebrated woman traditionist, Umm "Abd Allah, delivered 
a course of five lectures on the book to a class of more than 50 
students including both men and women, at Damascus in the 
car 837/1433." Various notes on the manuscript of the 
ib al-Kifaya of al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, and of a collection of 
various treatises on Hadith, show Ni'ma the daughter of ‘Ali; 
Umm Abmad Zaynab, the daughter of al-Makki, and other wo- 
men traditionists delivering lectures on either of the two books, 
sometimes independently, and sometimes jointly with some 
celebrated men traditionists, in some important educational 
institutions like Madrasah ‘Aatziyah and Madrasah Diya'Tyyah, 
to regular classes of students, some of which (lectures) were 
attended (among others) by Ahmad, a son of the famous 
general Salah al- Din. These are only a few instances of the 
active service of women to the cultivation of Hadith literature.* 
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4. Tue Inreoriry anv InpePenpeNce oF THe Trapsrionists 


Another important feature of the Hadith literature is its 
development by the religious-minded Muslim doctors without 
any help or encouragement from the caliphs, Umayyad or 
Abbasid. While almost the whole of the Arabic scientific 
literature developed under the encouraging and helpful 
influence of the caliphs and their courtiers, and almost every 
worker in the field of the Arabian sciences basked in the 
sunshine of their generosity, the devotees of Hadith were gene- 
rally cither ill-treated by those who reigned in the name of 
the Islamic religion, or in their pious stoicism they rejected and 
refused favours if they were ever offered to them. None 
of the compilers of the important and authoritative collections 
of Hadith ever received any post or purse or privilege 
from the caliphs or their officials, Almost the whole of the 
important and authoritative part of Hadith literature developed 
as a result of the spontancous religious enthusiasm of the 
Muslims—in spite of the caliphs and their officials, 





‘Throughout the reign of the Umayyads (with the excep: 
tion of the religious reign of ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz who 
helped the collection and compilation of Afddith in various 
ways), the strict traditionists had been cither completely 
opposed or neutral to the state. ‘Abd Allah b, ‘Umar, 
‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amr, ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas, Mubam- 
mad ob. Sirin, Said b. al-Musaiyyib, al-Hasan of 
Basra, Sufyan al-Thauri and other traditionists (who are 
considered to be the pillars of the science of Hadith) had 
been entirely indifferent to the Umayyad rulers. “Since 
the death of Sa‘id", says Goldziher, “the pious traditionists, 
disliked the state of affairs under this rule. They became in- 
different to the tyrannical government, and passively resisted 
iv”, “The official party””, he adds, “therefore despised and 
hated them".! These pious traditionists believed and dec- 
Jared that the association with the rulers was a source of sin.? 
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But there were some moderate-minded traditionists who 
enjoyed the patronage of the Umayyad princes, and some of 
them did not consider it to be asin to help the rulers of the day. 
But they did not overstep the limits of co-operation with their 
patrons, nor did they forge traditions in their favour. Among 
them may be included the traditionists like ‘Urwa b. ale 
Zubayr, Raja’ b. Mayawa and Muhammad b. Muslin 
al-Zuhri, They enjoyed the patronage of the caliphs. But 
at the same time they kept up the purity and prestige of know- 
ledge. ‘The close association of some of them with the caliphs 
was disliked and criticised by certain traditionists, but their 
veracity and reliability have never been questioned by any 
of them. Among the modern European Orientalists also, 
Horovitz (having referred to the arguments and conclusions 
of Goldziher who considered ‘al-Zuhrl as a forger of traditions 
in favour of the Umayyads)* says: “That he (al-Zuhri) in- 
vented Hadith in order to promote the interest of the Umayyads 
is, however, un-acceptable”.® As a matter of fact, al-Zuhri 
at times enraged some of the caliphs by quoting traditions 
against their interest to which (traditions) he stuck to the end 
in spite of the fury of his patrons. Some of the supporters 
of the Umayyads, however, overstepped the limits of proper 
co-operation. ‘They used not only fair, but also foul, means to 
further the interest of their patrons. Among them are in- 
cluded men like ‘Awana b. al-Hakam and others who forged 
traditions in favour of the Umayyads, and tried to propagate 
the forged traditions among the people. But their foul 
deeds have been denounced by the pious and strict traditioni- 
sts, and they have been branded as forgers and liars. As such 
therefore, they have left little mark on Hadith literature. 


During the reign of the Abbasids who tried to reconcile 
the pious Muslims by their outwardly religious appearance, 
although the whole of the extant standard literature of Hadith 
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evolved and developed during this period, still the attitude of 
the various classes of the traditionists towards the caliphs 
continued to be exactly the same as it was during the reign 
of the Umayyads. Some of the traditionists like Malik b. 
Anas? Abmad b. Wanbal, and others suffered under the 
Abbasid rulers. Some others, e.g. al-Bukhiri, were put to 
trouble by their officials. Some, e.g. Muslim and others, had 
been indifferent to the benefit of their favour. None of the 
compilers of the important collections of Hadith received or 
expected any help or encouragement from these generous and 
benevolent caliphs. 





5. Tue Exactirupe or THe TRapITIONISTS 










No other literature can compete with Hadith literature 
in the attempt after exactitude made by its 
We have seen how all the various compilers of Hadith collec- 
tions tried to reproduce exactly what they had learnt from 
their teachers. There certainly had been numerous forgers 
of Hadith. But they had little to do with Hadith literature. 
‘Those who have been mainly responsible for its development 

ied sincerely to be as exact as was possible. Some had been 
faithful only to the ideas without attaching much importance 
to the expressions. Others tried to be faithful to the ideas 
as well as to the words, They reproduced each word and 
letter, including the diacritical marks and the vowel points, 
without deviating in the least from what they had received. 
al-Khatib al-Baghdadi in the first few chapters of his Aitab al- 
Kiftya has shown how exact some of the traditionists had been 
with regard to every word and letter in a Hadith. Tbn ‘Umar 
did not like to change the order of words in a sentence even 
when it did not affect the meaning in the least, Malik b. 
Anas tried to be exact about each and every letter. Ibn 
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Sirin did not approve of making corrections in a Hadith even 


in those cases in which there was certainty of a mistake by the 
reporter. 


‘The care and exactitude of the leading traditionists is 

further illustrated by the principles which had been established 

by them about the methods of the acquisition of knowledge 

and the duties of its teachers and students. These principles 

have been discussed since the second century of the Hijra, 

{ and they are mentioned in the various works on the ‘Ulam 
al-Hadith (the sciences of Tradition). 





‘The first problem about the study of Hadith is that of the 
age at which it may be commenced. The traditionists of 
Kia have fixed the age of 20; those of Basra, the age of 10; 
and those of Syria, the age of 30, But according to the majo- 
rity of the later traditionists, the study of Hadith may be com- 
menced at the age of 5.* 











In any case, the study of Hadith should be preceded by that 
of Arabic grammar and language so that the mistakes that 
arise from their ignorance might be avoided.® ‘Abd Allah b, 
al-Mubirak. the famous traditionist, spent more money on 
learning “Arabic language than on traditions. He attached 
more importance to the former than to the latter, and asked 
the students of Hadith to spend on learning Arabic grammar 
twice as long time as on Hadith. Hammad b. Salama is said to 
have remarked that he who takes to Hadith without knowing 
grammar is like an ass which carries a sack without com. 
‘Asma‘t was of opinion that he who studied Hadith without 
learning was to be counted among the forgers.* 
Shu‘ba and ‘Abbis b. al-Mughira also are stated to have 
made similar remarks. Sibwayh, the grammarian, took 
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to the study of grammar, because his mistake in a Hadith had 
been pointed out to him by Hammad b. Salama. 


Having learnt the preliminaries, the student should purge 
his mind of all worldly considerations. He should develop 
good character, seek the help of God in his efforts, and 
strain every nerve in the acquisition of knowledge. He should 
begin his study with the best teachers of his town, and carry 
it on by making journcys to the rest of the literary world, 
and by acquiring what is possessed by the various Shuyakh 
(masters of the subject). But he should not run after the 
mere number of Afddith, He should hear and write them 
down, should understand them, and should know their 
genuineness or weakness, their theological importance and 
implications, the proper significance of the words used in 
them, and the character of those through whom they have been 
handed down. 





OF the actual process of learning Hadith, the traditionists 
have mentioned the following eight forms:— 


1, al-Sama*. "The student may attend the lectures of 
a traditionist, which may be in the form of simple narration 
of traditions or accompanied by dictation of the same, either 
from memory or from a book. 


2. al-Qird’at. One may read to a traditionist, the tradi- 
tions which have been narrated or compiled by him. Or one 
may hear the traditions while they are recited by another 
student, to a traditionist (the teacher)—provided he is 
iitablive te: whist i xécites, ior jcomapares his own CORTE? ithe 


what is 
: oes y elect 
ahers the traditions corapled by him. “This 
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(which is recognized as valid by the majority of the tradi« 
tionists), or without his permission to report the contents 
(which is declared as invalid by the majority). 





5. al-Mukdtabah. To receive by correspondence certain 
traditions from a traditionist — either with or without his 
Permission to narrate them. to others. 


6. I'lam al-Rawi. ‘The declaration of a traditionist to a 
Student that he (the traditionist) received such and such 
traditions or book from such and such authority —without 
giving him (the student) permission to narrate them (or it), 











7. al-Wasiyyah, To get the works of a traditionist: by 
his will at the time of his death. 


8. To find certain traditions in a book without receiving 
them from any recognized authority.? 


The first two of these methods are recognized by the 
traditionists as the best. The rest are declared as invalid 
by some, and as valid by others. 


The student who gathers the knowledge of Hadith by 
any one or more of the various methods, is not recognized 
as a traditionist unless he combines together with it the 
knowledge of the life and character of the narrators and of 
the degrees of the reliability of the various traditions and 
other connected matters. Such of them as combine all these 
and other qualities (to which reference has been made) are 
known as al-Hafiz or al-Mubaddith—according to the degree 
of perfection attained by them.* 


Such students of Hadith as attain mastery of it as well as 
that of connected subjects may deliver lectures on the subject, 
between the age of 40 and 80, once or twice or thrice a week, 
for no other consideration than the propagation of knowledge. 
Before going to the lectures, they should take a bath, perform 
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ablutions and dress cleanly. They should take their seat 
in @ prominent and elevated place, and deliver lectures while 
they are standing. They should keep perfect order during 
their lectures, and appoint their assistants who might repeat 
their words to such students as might not be able to follow 
the lectures clearly. 


The lectures should be preceded by recitations from the 
Qur'an, praise of God, and prayers for His Prophet who is 
the source of knowledge. After this, the lecturer should 
recite and dictate waditions, narrating one tradition from 
cach of his teachers, giving preference to the short ones which 
have theological or legal importance, stating their narrators 
and the method by which they were received from them, 
introducing them with expressions particularly suited for the 
traditions received by the different methods. If his teacher 
had read out the traditions to him, he should begin with the 
word Haddathand (he related to us) or Akhbarand (he informed 
oy) If he or any of his fellow-students read out the 
traditions to his teacher who heard it, he should begin with 
the words gara'tu ‘ala...(1 read out t *alayhi w'ana’ 
axma'u (it was read out to him while I heard). In the ease 
of the Ijaza, he should begin by saying: “I found it in the 
hand-writing of such and such a person” or “I found it in 
his book" or “in his own hand-writing’, etc. 























‘The lectures may be delivered either from memory if it 
be sufficiently strong, or from books provided the manuscripts 
are written either by the lecturer himself, or by any person 

and provided further that the reliability 
of the manuscripts is proved to the lecturer, with certainty. 
In case the lecturer finds any difference between the contents: 
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also add at the end of every Hadith such words as might show 
that the words used in it were his own. In case he finds any 
mistake in a Hadith which he has received, he should narrate 
it first according to his correction, and then point out also how 
it was reported to If he received a tradition from more 
than one narrator, in different words conveying the same 
idea, he should narrate it, giving the name of every 
narrator and pointing out that the expressions used were 
by such and such narrators. In case he received a part of a 
tradition from one narrator, and another part from another 
narrator, he should point it out to his students. If there had 
been any negligence on the part of the fecturer when he recei- 
yed a tradition, which might have affected his knowledge, 
he should not fail to bring such negligence to the notice of his 
students. In short, it is a duty of the lecturer on Hadith to 
convey it to his students exactly as it was received by him, 
and to add his own comments on it, in such words as might 
not be mistaken for a part of the tradition. He is not allo- 
wed even to change the words Rasiil Allah into Nabi Allah 
(which convey more less the same idea). He should finish 
his discourse by relating instructive and attractive, historical, 
humorous stories exhorting his audience to piety, good man- 
ners and high character.* 














The pious traditionists, however, tried to maintain the 
care and exactitude which they showed in the acquisition 
and propagation of traditions, also in writing them down, 
and laid down definite principles with regard to it—so that 
no mistake might be committed by the writers and readers 
of Hadith. 


‘Such students of traditions as write them down are requi- 
red to use clear, distinct and bold letters, each letter being 
distinctly written so that they may not be mistaken for other 
similar letters, ‘The dots of the letters with points are to be 
properly placed, and those without them are to be made dis- 
tinct with distinct additional signs (which are thoroughly 
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discussed in works on ‘Ulam al-Hadith). Special attention 
is to be paid to rare and archaic words and proper names, 
which in addition to the text are also to be noted on the 
margin in distinct separate letters. Such expressions as 
‘Abd Allah should be completely written in one and the same 
line. The various traditions are to be separated from one 
another by small circles in which dots may be put after the 
manuscript has been compared with its original copy. ‘The 
genuineness of the genuine traditions, and the defects of the 
defective ones, are to be shown by special signs. If, for exam- 
ple, the chain of authority is broken in the case of a tradition, 
or if any part of a tradition contains any obvious or hidden 
defect, these parts should be marked in particular. 


Aficr the manuscript is completed, it should be carefully 
compared with the original; and all the mistakes of commi- 
ssion as well as of omission should be duly corrected. All 
the omissions should be put down on the right hand margin 
to which a line should be drawn from the word in the text 
after which the missing part should fall. The mistakes of 
commission should be either struck off or erased. But it 
is preferable to pen through them in such a way as to keep 
them legible, and also show them as struck off, 














The writer should always follow in the text of his manus- 
cript a particular version of a book or traditions. The diffe- 
rences in other versions and the criticism may be noted dis- 
tinctly on the margin, 


Such students as write down traditions at the dictation 
of their teachers are required to be extremely careful 
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All these particulars with regard to learning, teaching and 
writing down traditions have been treated and discussed by 
the traditionists since the second century of the Hijra with 
exhaustive, minute details, which show their care and exac- 
titude which they wanted to maintain at every stage of the 
propagation of Hadith, 

‘The Hadith literature, therefore, for its advanced system 
of Isndd, for the prominent part taken by women in its culti- 
vation, for the unparalleled devotion of its votaries, and for 
their care and exactitude, may be said to be unique. 








CHAPTER VII 
‘Tne Sciences or TRaprrion 


(‘uri aL-sapirn) 


We have scen that every Hadith consists of two parts: the 
Isndd (the chain of transmitters) and the Mata (text). Each 
of these two parts is of equal importance to a traditionist, 
‘The latter as a report of the sayings or doings of the Prophet, 
forms basis of the Islamic rituals and laws; and the former 
constitutes the credentials of the latter. The traditionists, 
therefore, treat and «onsider the traditions with one and the 
same [mdd and different texts, as well as the traditions with 
one and the same text and different sndds, as entirely indepen- 
dent traditions. A critical study of traditions, therefore, 
likewise consists (according to the traditionists) of two parts: 
that of the Add, and that of the text. 








In order to check the /indid it is necessary to know the life 
and the career as well as the character of the various persons 
who constitute the various links in the chains of the different 
Isads. And in order to understand the exact significance of 
the text, and to test its genuineness, it is necessary to know 
the meaning of the various expressions used (some of which 
are rare and out of common use), and also to learn its relation 
to the text of the other traditions (some of which may be 
either corroborated or contradicted by it). * 


In connection with Hadith literature, therefore, there have 
been developed by the Muslims various other branches of 
literature which are summarized in the various works on the 
‘Ulam al-Hadith—like those of Aba Muhammad al-Ramhurmuzi 
(d. 360/970), Aba Nuaym al-Isfahani (4430/1038), wes 
al-Baghdadi (d. 403/1012), al-Hakim (4. 405/1014), Ibn 
al-Salah (d. 643/1245) and many others. These are 100 
number, and sick om a be ipa nh 
‘be treated as an independent ees of kno 
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Some of them are connected only with the Isad of the 
traditions and its criticism; some relate to their text; and some 
relate to both the Jsndd as well as the text. We will deal 
here with only two of them, and discuss their evolution and 
influence on Hadith literature. 


ASM” AL-RUAL 
(Brocraruy axp Crrricism ov THe NARRAToRs oF MADIrH) 


One of the most important and richest branches of lite- 
rature, which originated and developed in connection with 
the Jsndd in Hadith, is that relating to the biography of the 
narrators of traditions. It is commonly known as Avmd’ 
al-Rijal. 1m it are included all the various works which deal 
with (i) the chronology; (ii) the biography; and (iii) the 
criticism of the narrators of traditions or of any class of the 
narrators, or with any such aspect of their life as may be 
helpful in determining their identity, veracity and reliability. 





(i) Chronology. The consideration of chronology com- 
menced and developed among the Muslims at an early period 
in the history of Islam, There is a difference of opinion 
fas (0 the exact time when it was first used by the Muslims. 
According to some authorities, dates were introduced into 
official correspondence by the Prophet himself in the fifth year 
of the Hijra, when a treaty was concluded between him and 
the people of Najrin.* But it is generally held that this was 
done by ‘Umar b. al-Khattab—with the unanimous advice 
of a congregation of important Muslims—in the sixteenth or 
the seyentecth year of the Hijra.* The same farsighted caliph 
followed a chronological principle in the award of pensions 
to the various groups of Muslims of his time according to their 
priority in the acceptance of the (Islamic) faith, which (prin- 
as cis saree face isha Comseaniy 4 rstat 

distinction. Its use assumed greater importance 
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of revelation of the legal verses, in order that it might be 
decided which of them had been cancelled and which of them 
were still in force. 


They followed in their chronology the lunar calendar, 
which had been adopted by the Arabs long before the advent 
of Islam. But originally, at least the Meccans among the 
Arabs followed the solar calendar, which is evident from 
their division of the year according to the seasons, and also 
from the significance of the names of the various months, and 
is proved conclusively by J. Wellhausen in his scholarly book, 
Reste arabischen Heidentums.* 


(ii) Biography. The composition of the biographical 
works with a perfect chronological order of the events, how- 
ever, was commenced by the Muslims before the end of the 
first century of the Hijra. 


Horovitz has shown that Abin (d. between 86 and 105 
A.H.), the son of the caliph ‘Uthmin; ‘Urwa b. al-Zubayr 
(26-94/646-712); and Shurayh (who is said to have been born 
in 20 A.H. and lived more than 100 years) had collected a 
good deal of material relating to the biography of the Prophet. 
Soon after them, Wahb wrote a book on the Maghazi—a 
fragment of which is preserved at Heidelberg in Germany.? 
Wahb was followed by numerous biographers of the Prophet 
during the second and third centuries. The fragment and the 
text of such of these biographies as are still extant reveal a 
thorough use of the chronological system by their authors, 


(iii) Criticism of the Narrators. A. general critical estimate 
of the reliability of the narrators, based on their life and 
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survey of the development of the criticism of the narrators 
since its beginning til his own time. According to him, 
narrators had been criticised by ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas, ‘Ubada 
b. al-Samit and Anas, among the Companioins; by al-Sha‘bi, 
Ibn Sirin and Sa‘id b. al-Musaiyib, among the Followers, 
But it did not become common till the next generation, be- 
cause most of the narrators till then had been reliable. In 
the next generation, when the narrators of doubtful reliability 
grew in number, their criticism also assumed greater impor- 
tance, About the middle of the second century, therefore, 
A'mash, Shu'ba and Malik criticised a large number of the 
narrators, and declared some of them as weak, and some as 
unreliable, About the same time flourished two of the greatest 
critics of Rijal—Yahya b. Sa‘id al-Qaytan (d. 198/813) 
and ‘Abd al-Rahman Ibn Mahdi (d. 198/813) whose verdict 
on the narrators’ reliability or unreliability was accepted 
as final. Where they differed in their opinion about the 
reliability of a narrator, the traditionists used their own dis- 
ion in the matter, They were followed by another class 
itics which included Yazid b. Hardin and others, 











Chronology, biography and criticism, having developed 
among the Muslims ay an early period in the history of Islam, 
were applied by them to the /sndd in traditions—in order to 
check their genuineness and determine the reliability of their 
narrators. Chronology was taken by the traditionists as an 
important expedient to determine the genuineness of the 
Isnéd. “Whenever you have a doubt about the veracity 
ofa narrator”, remarks Hafs b. Ghiyath (d. 160/776), “test 
him by means of the years” (i.e. the dates of birth and death). 
Sufy’n al-Thauri is said to have declared: “When the 
narrators forged traditions, we used the Té’rikh (chronology) 
against them”.? Hassan b, Zayd observed: “We never 
used against the forgers any device more effective than the 
Tarrikh”.* 











i 
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Chronology had been, therefore, used as carly as the second 
century by the traditionists in order to test the truth of the 
statement of the narrators. Some examples of it are cited by 
Muslim in the introduction to his Saif; and a good many of 
them are found in the works on Asma al-Rijal. 

















The traditionists, however, having realized the impor- 
tance of chronology, biography and criticism, compiled 
independent works dealing with the narrators of traditions 
in chronological order before the end of the second century, 
“Such registers of the narrators of traditions”. says Otto 
Loth, “as had been chronologically arranged and in which 
every Muslim traditionist in general received a definite place, 
had been already in common use among the traditionists 
as indispensable hand-books in the second century”. 








‘The beginning of the compilation of the works on Asma’ 
al-Rijdl is difficult to determine. But Ibn Nadim has mentio- 
ned two books as Kitab al- Ta rikh in his Fihrist, in the discourse 
dealing with the works on the jurists and the traditionists. 
One of these books is by the great traditionist, ‘Abd Allah b. 
al-Mubirak; and the other, by Layth b. Sa'd (d. 165-75/781-91) 
an important tradition of the Maliki school.* These au- 
thors had little interest in history; and their works are not 
included in that section of the Fifrist in which historical works 
are dealt with. We may, therefore, count them among the 
earliest works on our subject. Horovitz is correct in his 
opinion that the earliest work on the subject was composed 
about the middle of the second century.* Among the pro- 
ducts of the second century of Islam, however, must be in- 
cluded such works on our subject as the Kitdb al-Tabagat, 
Kitab Té’rikh al-Fugaha’, Kitab Tabagat al-Fugaha’ w'al-Muha- 
dditkin, Kitab Tasmiyat al-Fugahd’ w'al-Muhaddithin.,* Kitab 
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Tabagat man rawa ‘an al-Nabi by al-Waqidi and Haytham b. 
*Adi—both of whom died in the beginning of the third century, 
and whose works served as important sources to the later 
writers on the subject—e.g. Ibn Sa‘d (d. 230/844), Ibn 
al-Khayyat (d. 240/854) and others. 


As all the early works on our subject have been los 
impossible to determine definitely their general plan and the 
nature of their contents, But from the later works which 
are based on them and which we have received, and from 
the general tendencies of the traditionists of the time, it may 
be inferred that their contents mainly consisted of: (a) short 
descriptions of the genealogies and the dates of their birth 
and death, (b) some biographical matters relating to 
the narrators; and (c) a short criticism of their reliability 
together with the opinions of the important authorities 
about them. These are the main features of the contents 
of the Tabagat of Ibn Sa‘d which will be described later; 
and these matters, as we have seen, had received serious 
attention of the traditionists before the end of the second 
century of the Hijra. 








The compilation of the biographies of the narrators of 
traditions, being begun in the second century of the Hijra, 
was continued with zeal and vigour in the following centuries. 
In the third century, not only various specialists in the sub- 
ject—e.g. Ibn Sa‘d (d. 230/844), Khalifa b, al-Khayyat, Ibn 
‘Abi Khaythama (d. 279/892) and others—but also almost 
every traditionist of reputation compiled simultaneously with 
his collection of traditions, some biographies of their narrators 
also. ‘The compiler of each of the six standard works in Hadith 
literature has to his credit one or more important books on 
the biography of the narrators of traditions also.? Some 
other traditionists also—e.g. ‘Abd Allah Mubammad b. 
Abi Shayba (d. 235/849), ‘Ali b. al-Madini, and many 
others — wrote on the subject. 
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During the fourth and the succeeding centuries, the com- 
pilation of the biographies of traditionists appears to have 
become a fashion of the time throughout the vast Islamic 
dominions. bia, Syria, Mesopotamia, Persia, Egypt, 
Africa, Spain and India all produced numerous biographers 
of the traditionists, who compiled huge works on the subject. 





‘The works on the Asma’ al-Rijal helped the growth of general 
biographical literature in the Arabic language. ‘There were 
compiled in Arabic the biographies of poets, grammarians, 
physicians, saints, jurists, judges, calligraphers, lovers, misers, 
idiots, and of other classes of people. The biographical 
literature in Arabic is, therefore, extremely rich. “The glory 
of the Muhammadan literature”, says Dr. Sprenger, “is its 
literary biographies,..Ther¢ is no nation, nor has there been 
any, which like them, has during twelve centuries narrated 
the life of every man of letters”.! Margoliouth remarks: 
“The biographical literature of the Arabs was exccedingly 
rich; indeed it would appear that in Baghdad when an emi 
nent man died, there was a market for biographies of him, 
as is the case in the capitals of Europe in our time...The 
literature which consists in collected biographies is abnormally 
large, and it is in consequence easier for the student of the 
history of the caliphate, to find out something about the persons 
mentioned in the chronicles, than in any analogous cas 








The magnitude of these biographical dictionaries. may 
be ascertained from the large number of men whose bio- 
graphies they contain. Ibn Sa‘d’s Tabagdt contains the 
biographies of more than 4000 traditionists. al-Bukhari’s 
T@rikh deals with more than 42,000 traditionists. al-Khatib 
al-Baghdadi in his History of Baghdad, gives short biographies 
of 7831 persons. Ibn ‘Asakir in the eighty volumes of his 
History of Damascus, collected together the biographies of a 
much larger number of people. Ibn Hajar in his Tahdhib 
al-Tahdhib and Mizén al-I“tidél, summarized the biographical 
ean halal igri 
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notices on 12,415 and 14,343 narrators of traditions respec- 
tively. These figures which may be casily collected from 
numerous other works on our subject, are sufficient to show 
the magnitude of biographical literature in Arabic. 


‘The works on the Asmé’ al-Rijal, however, differ from one 
another in their scope, their general plan, and the detailed 
nature of their contents, according to the main object of their 
compilers and authors. Some of them contain extremely 
short notices on a particular class of narrators of traditions, 
Such is the Tabagat al-Hujféz of Dhahabi,! and various other 
works on weak or un-reliable narrators, Some of them deal 
with only their names, their Awyas and their titles or nisbar. 
To this class belong the various works on Asma’w’ al-Kuna, 
and the well-known Kitab al-Ansdb of al-Sam‘ani, Some of 
them contain biographical details of all such narrators as 
lived in or visited any particular town —e.g. Aleppo, Baghdad, 
Damascus, etc. To this class belong the works of al-Khaub 
al-Baghdadi, Ibn al-‘Asakir and others. Some of them deal 
with only the reliable or unreliable narrators —e.g. the Kitab 
al-Thigat and the Kitdd al-Du'afa’ of Tbn Uibban and others, 
Some of them contain the biographies of only such narrators 
as find a place in any particular collection of traditions or in 
a group of them, To this class belong a large number of 
works which deal with the lives of the narrators on whom 
al-Bukhari or Muslim or the authors of all the six standard 
works on Hadith have relied. 


‘The works on the Asmd’ al-Rijél may, therefore, be 
classified into two main groups: (1) the general works, and 
(2) the special works. 


1. General Works. By the general works on the Asma’ 
al-Rijal are meant such of them as contain the biographies 
of all the narrators, or at least of all the important ones 
among them, who had been known to their compilers. To 
this class belong most of the early works on the subject. .The 
Tabagét of Muhammad b. Sa'd, the three Histories of 


(1) In SuyGel’s abridgement. 
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al-Bukhari, the History of Ahmad b. Abi Khaythama, and 
many other works on the Asma’ al-Rijal, which were compiled 
during the third century of the Hijra, and which contain 
the biographies of all the narrators, or at least of all the 
important ones among them, who had been known to their 
authors. The earliest of these works received by us is the 
Kitab al-Tabagat al-Kabir by Ton Sa’d. The life of its author 
has been admirably described by two distinguished German 
orientalists, Loth? and Sachau;* and I cannot do better than 
summarize their researches : 


Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Sa‘d b. Muni‘ al-Zubri 
belonged to a family of Babylonian slaves of the family of the 
great traditionist, ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas, who had granted 
liberty to them. Born at Basra, the great centre of Hadith 
learning, Ibn Sa‘d must have been attracted by the charms 
of the Tradition in pursuit of which he himself travelled 
through Kafa, Mecca and Madina where he must have 
stayed for quite a long time, At last, he came to Baghdad, 
the greatest centre of intellectual activity in his time. Here 
he came in close contact with Waqidi, one of the early Arab 
historians. Ibn Sa‘d worked as Waqidi's literary assistant 
for a pretty long time, which gave himhis title katib al-Wagidi 
(the secretary of Waqidi), by which he is generally known, 
By his reputation in Baghdad as a historian and traditionist, 
Ibn Sa'd attracted a band of students who sat at his fect and 
studied Tradition and History with him. One of the most 
prominent among them was the great historian, al-Baladhuri 
who in his later career borrowed a great deal from Ibn Sa‘d 
in his well known work Futdh al-Bulddn. Tbn Sa'd died in 
the year 230-/844. 


Tbn Sa‘d, who possessed great learning and equally great 
love for it, also possessed a great love of books the possession 
and collection of which had already become a fashion among 
the Muslims, al-Khatib. al-Baghdadi says: “He possessed vast 
(0) “See intra, pp. 174 (n. 3) & r eh 
(2) TIS, ili, part 1, editor's intro, 
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learning, knew a large number of traditions, had great thirst 
for them, narrated a good many of them, and had collected 
« large number of books, particularly the rare ones, and those 
on Hadith and Fig. “Of the collections of the works of 
al-Waqidi”, adds al-Khatib al-Baghdidi, “which were in the 
possession of four persons during the time of Ibn Sa ‘d, his 
was the largest". 


Ibn Sa‘d made the best use of his vast learning and rich 
library in compiling his own works. Two of them—the 
Tabagat and the Kitab Akhbar al-Nabi— have been mentioned 
by Ibn al-Nadim.*? and a third, a smaller edition of the 
Tabaqat, is mentioned by al-Nawawi* and others, but is not 
known to exist. 


Ibn Sa‘d’s Kitdb Akhbar al-Nabi constitutes only a part 
of the abagat, It was compiled and completed by the 
author, but was handed down to posterity by his student, 
Hrith b. Muhammad b. Abi Usima (186-282/802-896).* 


The Tabagat was completely planned and compiled by 
Ibn Sa‘d, but could not be completed by him, He appears, 
however, to have read whatever he had written of this book, 
to his student, Husayn b. Fahm (211-289/826-901), who is 
reported to have been a keen student of traditions and of the 
biographies of the narrators.! Ibn Fahm completed the book 
according to the plan of its author, added to it his short bio~ 
graphical notice as well as that of certain other narrators 
whose names had already been included by the author in the 
general plan of his work, and read it to his own students. 


Both of these two books of Ibn Sa'd were received from 
his two students by some of their common disciples. One 
@ EN, 171. 
(2) ‘TA, 7; WA, No. 656. 
(3) “T received this book from the beginning till the end of the part deal- 
ing with the life of the Prophet", says Hirith. 
TB, vill 92. * 
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of them, Abmad b. Ma‘raf al-Khashshab (d. 322/933), com- 
bined them together into one book of enormous size, and 
read it out to his students. One of these students, Aba ‘Umar 
Abmad b. ‘Abbas (generally known as Ibn Hayyiya, 295- 
382/907-992) who is celebrated for his keen interest in the 
works on the early history of Islam and for the preservation 
of the carly historical and biographical works of the Arabs, 
edited the whole work without making any change in its 
text.? His student, al-Jauhari (363-454/973-1062), handed 
it down to the posterity. Through him are traced back to the 
author all the extant manuscripts of this great work. All 
these manuscripts preserve the author’s original arrangement 
of the contents.? 











(3) This new edition of the Tubagat had been an object of keen study by 
a crowd of students of the Aima” al-Rilat for more than three centuriey, 
as is shown by its Ljaca and Imad found in its va 
which have come down to us, But since about the 
century A.H., on account of its enormous size and the appearance 
of many short and handier books on the various branches of Asma’ 
al-Rijal, the interest in it began to decline, and at last its copies became 
scarce. No complete manuscript of the book is now known to exist 
(ZDMG, xxiii, 611) 





Hut this decline of literary interest in the history and sciences of Islam. 
in the Islamic world itself has been made up by the interest of the mo- 
dern European Orientalists in the ancient and mediaeval history and 
literature of the East, who during the last two centuries have rendered 
greater literary service to its literature than its own people. ‘The 
Tebagat of Ibn Sa’d also did not escape their searching attention. 

Among them, Dr. Sprenger and Prof. Wastenfeld had been the Grst 
to realize the great importance of the Book of Classes. They published 
articles describing its manuscripts and inviting the Orientalists' atten+ 
‘on to its value as a source for early history of Islam (/bid. in,) They 
wed it as an important source for their awn work. Other Orientalists 
alo—e.g. Sir William Muir and Th. Noldeke—demonstrated its 
great value by drawing upon it in their works. But a thorough and 
minute study of Ibu Sa'd was reserved for another German scholar, 
Otto Loth, who published in 1869 his masterly treatise, Das Classen 
tuch des ton Sa'ds, and a scholarly article on the Origin and Meaning 
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On the basis of all the various known manuscripts of Ibn 
Hayydya’s edition, the great Book of Classes was edited by an 
enthusiastic band of German scholars, and it was published 
by the Prussian Academy of Sciences in about 20 years. 


According to this printed edition, in spite of various 
facunae, the book contains aver and above a detailed biography 
of the Prophet, the biographical notices of about 4300 narra~ 
tors of various generations down to 238/852, in the following 
order :— 


Vol. 1, part 1. Genealogy of Mubammad and his bio- 
graphy down to his migration to Madinah, Ed, by E. Mitwoch. 














Berlin manuscripts of the book, the nature of their contents, the origin 
and history of the Tabeqat class of biographical dictionaries, and the 
place of the work of Ibn Sa‘d among them, and discwsing its impor 
tance as a rich mine of valuable material concerning the history of 
Islam. Tt was Loth who paved the way for the edition of this huge 
book. 


But its enormous size prevented its edition and publication for a long 
time, For 18 years after the publication of the treatises of Loth, 
no one thought of editing or publishing the book, tt was in June 1887 
sh’ the work, 
and put Prof. Sachau in charge of it. Sachau took it up with hiv usu 
zeal and energy. Within a year were discovered 5 other manuscripts 
‘of the book which had not been known to Loth. They were all 
collected together with the help of scholars, librarians and Govern~ 
ment officials, and in 1898 their collation and edition was begu 
by 4 distinguished enthusiastic band of German scholars. In 1904 were 
published the 8th and the 3rd volumes of the great book. The other 
volumes followed, and by the publication of the 7th volume in 1918 
was completed the edition of the text. 
‘Thus by the aupreme aid of the great literary interevt of the Prussian 
Academy of Sciences under the guiding influence and active aympathy 
of Prof. Sachau, with the help of various libraries in the East 
and the West, and the continuous efforts of about a dezen of German 
Orientalists, was published the great Book of Classes in more than. 
20 years (On 50 me more recent indices of the book which have 
appeared since 1920, see the art, “Iba Sa‘d” in Els). ie 
A more recent reproduction of the German Edition of the Tabaqat 
‘ ~ hias been published (in @yola) at Beirut (1376:1377/1997-1953), 
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Vol. I, part 2. Biography of the Prophet after his migra- 
tion to Madinah and various matters relating to it, Ed. by 
E. Mitwoch and Ed. Sachau. 


Vol. I, part 1. The various campaigns of the Prophet. 
Ed. by J. Horovitz. 


Vol, 11, part 2, Sickness and death of the Prophet. 
Elegies written on his death by various poets, and the bio- 
graphics of the Muslim jurists and readers of the Qur'an 
who lived in Madinah during the Prophet's life-time and just 
after his death. Ed. by J. Schwally. 1912. 


Vol. III, part 1. Biographies of the Refugees who took 
part in the Battle of Badr. Ed, by E. Sachau. 1904. Part 2 
of this volume (ed. J. Horovitz, 1904) deals with the same 
class of persons. 


Vol. IV, part 1. Biographies of such carly converts 
to Islam as did not take part in the Battle of Badr, but had 
migrated to Abyssinia, and later on took part in the Battle 
of Ubud. Ed. by J. Lippert. 1906. 


Vol. IV, part 2. Biographies of other Companions who 
were converted to Islam before the conquest of Mecca, 
Ed. by J. Lippert. 1908. 


Vol. V. Biographies of the Taébi'an (Followers) who 
lived in Madinah. Ed. by K. V, Zettersteen. 1905. 


Vol. VI. Biographies of the Companions and the other 
jurists and traditionists who settled down and lived in Kiifa. 
Ed, by K. V. Zettersteen. 1909. 


Vol. VII, part 1. Biographies of the Companions and 
other jurists and taditionists who lived in Basra. Ed. by 
B. Meissner. 1915. 


Va). VII, part 2, Biographies of the Companions and 


other jurists and traditionists of Baghdad, Syria, Egypt, Africa, 
etc. Ed. by E. Sachau. 1908, =) 7 
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Vol. VIII, Biographies of the women narrators including 
the Companions and the Followers. Ed. by G. Brockelmann, 
1904, 


In this great work, no definite common plan has been 
followed in all the articles. But those on the Companions 
are long, and generally contain their genealogy both on their 
father's and mother’s side, the names of their wives and 
children, the period of their conversion to Islam, the part 
taken by them in the important events during the Prophet's life- 
time, the dates of their death, and other matters connected 
with their habits, and biographies which were considered 
by the traditionists to be of importance. Of course, the 
reader is very often disappointed with regard to important 
biographical matters which he naturally may expect, But 
at the same time, he very often comes across important his- 
torical matters which he may not have expected. All these 
details, however, are entirely wanting in the articles on the 
later narrators, which do not exceed one or two sentences. 
Many of them are altogether blank, from which fact it has 
rightly been inferred that these parts were meant by Ibn 
Sa‘d to serve as notes to be developed at some later date, 
but he died before completing his work. 


As Prof. Sachau says, Ibn Sa‘d has shown in his work 
impartiality and honesty, thoroughness and minuteness, and 
objectivity and originality.! His impartiality and honesty 
have been generally acknowledged. Just as in spite of being 
a Mault of the Hishimites, he took no part in their party 
politics, so in his articles on the various persons he gave no 
‘expression to his personal relation to or prejudice for or against 
‘any one, and recorded in simple, unvarnished style all that 
he knew, and considered of importance about them. His 
thoroughness and minuteness is abundantly shown by his 
constant reference to the various versions of an event as well 
as to the differences among his authorities. His objectivity is 
illustrated by the want of the least irrelevant material im his 
(i) TTS, iii, 1, editor's inte, pp. xxx ef 19. 
> op. 146/23 
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work: His originality is shown by his sub-classification of the 
narrators according to the various provinces in which they 
lived, and the general statement of the Imdds of the various 
versions of an event before describing them and the entire 
absence of them in certain parts, all of which are ascribed to 
his own ingen He has been compared by Sachau with 
Plutarch—the difference in their works being due to the fact 
that Plutarch formed the last link in a long chain of biogra- 
phers whose contributions to the art he had inherited, whereas 
Ibn Sa'd had been one of the pioncers in the field. 





Be it as it may, the Tabagat of Ibn Sa‘d is one of the car- 
liest extant works on Asma’ al-Rijal, containing biographical 
notices of most of the important narrators of the most impor- 
tant period in the history of traditions. It is a rich mine of 
many-sided, valuable information about the early history of 
Islam. It may be described not only as the most important 
extant work on the subject, but also as one of the most im- 
portant works in Arabic literature in general. Since the 
beginning of the fourth century A.H., it has been used as a 
source by a large number of authors on Arabian history and 
biography. al-Baladhuri,? al-Tabari,* al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, 
Ibn al-Athir, al-Nawawi* and Ibn Hajar® used it as an im- 
portant source for their works, and al-Suyati prepared an. 
epitome of it. As a general biographical dictionary of the 
narrators it appears to have always occupied a unique position 
in the Asma’ al-Rijal. The other works of the Tabagat class 
dealt only with particular classes of the narrators. 





Kinks AL-TAkikn or At-BuxwAnt 


Ibn Sa‘d’s Tabagdt was soon followed by the works of 
al-Bukhiri who claimed to have possessed some biographical 
(1) ZDMG, xxii, 604-605; TIS, iii, 1, pp. xxxvil-xxxviii- 
(2) OTS, i, intro, p. 9. 
(3) ATb, i, 1113-46. Cf. TIS, i, 1, pp. 28, 29, 
) Ta, 2. 
* @) 173, 4, 2 * 
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knowledge about every narrator of traditions. He compiled 
three books on the history of the narrators in general. The 
largest of these is said to have contained the biographical 
notices of more than 40,000 narrators. But no complete 
manuscript of the book is known to exist. Only various 
parts of it are preserved in certain libraries on the basis of 
which the Di’irat al-Ma‘arif, Hyderabad (India) has prepa- 
red a text of the book, and published it. 


2. Biographical dictionaries of particular classes of narrators. 
Almost simultaneously with the biographical dictionaries 
of the narrators in general, was begun the compilation of 
those of particular classes of them. ‘The most important of 
them ar 











those containing the biographies of the Companions; 


fi, those containing the biographies of the narrators 
who lived in or visited any particular town or province; 
and 


iii, those containing the biographies of the narrators 
belonging to the various schools of the jurists. 


i. Tue Brocrapmcat Dictionaries or THE Companions 


‘These constitute the vital part of the Asma’ al-Rijal, But 
no independent book on the subject appears to have been 
written before the third century of the Hijra, when the great 
traditionist, al-Bukhari, compiled the first independent bio- 
graphical dictionary of the Companions! which must have 
been mainly based on 











(a) the Sirat literature; 


(b) the numerous monographs relating to the various 
important events during the early period of the his- 
tory of Islam; 
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{c) a large number of traditions containing biographical 
material relating to the Companions, 





il. 


al-Bukhiri was followed by numerous authors during 
the different periods in the history of Islam, who produced a 
vast literature on the subject. Aba Ya'la Abmad b, ‘Alt 
(201-807/816-919), Abi al-Qisim ‘Abd Allah al-Baghawt 
(213-317/828-929), the great traditionist and copyist, Aba 
Hafh ‘Umar b, Abmad! (commonly known as Ibn Shahin, 
297-385/909-995), one of the most prolific writers of his time 
(who spent more than 700 dirhams on ink only),? Aba ‘Abd 
Allah Muhammad b, Yabya b. Manda (d. 301/913), 
Aba No‘aym Abmad b, ‘Abd Allah (336-403/947-1012), 
who has been described as one of the best traditionists,? Ibn 
“Abd al-Barr (368-463/978-1070) of Cordova, a contemporary 
of al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, and the greatest traditionist of his 
time in the West,4 Aba. Moxa Mubammad b. Abi Bakr (501- 
581/107-1185), and many others produced an extensive 
literature on the biographies of the Companions. 





(d) and the earlier general works on the Asma’ al-Riy 





‘The results of the researches of all these scholars were 
collected together in the seventh century A.H. by the well- 
known historian and traditionist, ‘Izz al-Din Ibn al-Athir 
(555-630/1160-1230) in his book, Usd el-Ghaba, which was 
based mainly on the works of Ibn Manda, Aba Nu‘aym, Aba 
Masa and Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr (whose Jui*db contained the 
biographies of only 300 Companions, and to which a supple- 
ment was written by Ibn Fathn, which contained the bio- 
graphical notices of about the same number of Companions)." 
Ibn al-Athir, however, does not follow his sources blindly, 


Having discussed in the introduction the 
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; term Sababis, has given a short sketch of the biography of 
the Prophet, and bas put together in the alphabetical order 
the biographies of 7,55¢ Companions, some of whom were 

: discovered by him through his independent researches. In 
the various articles, he has generally given the names of the 
Gompanions, their kunyas, their genealogy and certain biogra- 
phical matters relating to them. When he differs from his 
predecessors, he discusses the matter at length, gives reasons 
in his own support, and explains the causes of the mistakes 
made by his predecessors. In spite of many repetitions in it, 
the Usd al-Ghaba has been generally appreciated and accepted 
by the traditionists as a reliable authority on its subject. 
Several biographers —e.g. al-Nawawi, al-Dhababi, al-Qusha- 
yri, al-Suyati, and others —have prepared its epitomes.* 


The Usd al-Ghaba was followed in the ninth century of 
the Hijra by a more comprehensive work on the subject 
viz. the dba fi Tam'yic al-Sababa. Its author, Shihab al- 
Din Aba al-Fadl b. ‘Ali Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqaliini (773-852/ 
1371-1448) was the greatest literary figure of his time. He 
was born at old Cairo in 773. He lost both his mother and 
his father (who was a jurist) when he was a mere infant. He 
was brought up by one of his relatives who was a business 
man. But the litthe orphan was endowed by nature with 
strong intellectual powers and great tenacity of purpose. 
In spite of great difficulties in his way, he stuck to his literary 
pursuits, and soon excelled in Arabic language and literature 

} as well as in all the various Islamic sciences and Arabic ealli- 

y. To particularly he devoted a considerable 
part of his life. For 10 years he sat for its sake at the feet 
‘of the well known traditionist, Zayn al-Din ‘Iraqi (725-806/ 
1351-1404) who had reintroduced into the teaching of tradi- 
tions the old method of /m/a’ (dictation), and had brought 
‘the of Hedith back to its former glory, Having finished 
his Ibn Hajar settled down at Cairo in 1403, and 
to the service of Hadith and the connected 
as a traditionist was recognized 
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by his contemporaries, and he was appointed as its professor 
in several educational institutions, He also served as a 
judge —a post he accepted after refusing it several times, He 
died in 852/1404, 


He left about 150 of his incomplete and complete compo- 
sitions and compilations which show his versatile genius. 
The Fath al-Bari, a commentary on Sahih al-Bukhari, is des- 
cribed as a work by which was paid the great debt which 
the literary world of Islam owed to the great work of al- 
Bukhari for six centuries. 


In the Jyaba, Ibn Hajar has put together the results of the 
labours of all his predecessors in the field of the biographies 
of the Companions, criticising them in certain cases, and 
adding to them the results of his own researches. He has 
divided his book into four parts:— 

Part I. Such persons as are mentioned in any tradition — 
genuine or fair or weak—directly or indirectly, to be 
Companions. 

Part II. Such persons as were too young when the Pro- 
phet died, but were born during his life-time in the family 
of the Gompanions, which leads to the presumption that they 
fulfilled the necessary conditions of being one of them. 

Part III. Such persons as are known to have lived both 
before and after the advent of Islam, but are not known to 
have ever associated with the Prophet. These persons have 
never been known to be Companions but they are mentioned 
in some of the works on the life of the Companions simply 
because they lived in the same period with them. 

"Part IV. This part contains the biographies of such 
Persons as are wrongly mentioned in some of the biographical 
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they lived or which they visited. The number of such dic- 
tionaries is large. Not only almost all the provinces, but almost 
every important town, had not only one or two but several 
biographers who collected together the biographies of every 
important traditionist or man of letters who either lived in it 
ted it. Mecca, Madinah, Basra, Kifah, Wasit, Damascus, 
Antioch, Alexandria, Qayrawan, Cordova, Mausil, Aleppo, 
Baghdad, Isfahan, Bukhara, Merv, etc. all had their historians 
and biographers of their men of letters. 





Many of these provincial historians dealt with the political 
history of these provinces. Many of them dealt mainly with 
the biographies of their men of letters in general and those 
of the narrators and the traditionists in particular. Many 
of the early biographical dictionaries, which contained the 
biographies of the important Muslim scholars of particular 
places (since their conquest by the Muslims till the time of 
the compilers), are supplemented by their successors with 
those of the eminent men of the later periods down to 
almost modern times. 











One of the most important works of this type is al-Khatib 
al-Baghdidi's Ta’rikh Baghdad which is the earliest biographical 
dictionary of the men of letters—principally, traditionists 








“(). For the importance of ‘theological local historiography” reference 


may be made to the following passage (attributed to $alih b, Ahmad, 
the author of Tabagat al-Homadhaniyin) = 


“When religious scholarship has been cultivated in a place and 
scholars lived there in ancient and modern times, the students of 
traditions there and all those interested in traditions should begin 
with a thorough study of the Hadith of their hometown...After the 
_ student knows what is sound and what is unsound in their tradi~ 
tions, and is completely anquainted with the Hadith scholars in 
his city and their conditions, he may occupy himself with the tra- 
- ditions of other places and with travelling in search of traditions", 
TB, 5, 214: cited in HIME, p. 144) 
On this question also set MIS, 100M 
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—who cither belonged to, or delivered lectures in, the great 
metropolis. * 


al-Khatib al-Baghdadi (392-463 A.H.), whose fullname was 
Abi Bakr Ahmad b. ‘Ali, was the son of a Khatib ofa village 
near Baghdad. He was born in the year 392/1002, and began 
the study of Hadith at the age of 11. He acquired it at the 
various centres of learning in Mesopotamia, Syria, Arabia, 
and Persia; and soon he gained excellence in the various 
Islamic sciences, particularly, the Asma’ al-Rijal and Hadith 
He delivered lectures on Hadith in Damascus, Baghdad and 
other places, and some of his teachers (e.g. al-Azhari and 
al-Bargant) accepted him as an authority on traditions, and 
received them from him. Finally, he settled down in Bagh- 
did, where his authority on Hadith was recognized by the 
caliph al-Qn’im and his minister Ibn Maslama (d. 450/1058), 
who had ordered that no preacher should narrate in his sermon 
any tradition that was not approved by al-Khatib al-Baghdadi. 
Here he read out almost all his books to his students, and 
hore he died in 463/1071. 








His life in Baghdad had not been altogether uneventful. 
During the revolt of al-Basisiri (450/1058) by whom Ibn 
Maslama was killed, al-Khatib also suffered much. He had 
to leave the town and wander about in Syria for some time; 
and when after the execution of the rebel he returned to 
Baghdad in 451, he suffered at thehandsof the Hanbalites—on 
account of his leaving the Hanbali school and joining 
the Shifi'ite school, and also on account of his liberal views 
towards the Ash‘irah and the Scholastic philosophers. Many 
treatises against him by the Hanbalites, are mentioned by 
Haji Khalifa. al-Khatib, however, had been fortunate in 
having attained all his great desires—namely, (1) to read 
out his great History of Baghdad to his students in that town; 
(1) The only earlier history of the city by Tayfar Ahmad b, Abi Tahir 

(204-200/819-963) of which only the sixth volume has been known, 

|lithographed and translated into German by H. Keller, deals with 

‘the history of the Caliphs. ¥ 
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and (2) to be buried by the side of the grave of al-Bishr al- 
WAfi (150-227/767-841). 


al-Khatib compiled 56 large and small books and treatises 
a list of which is given by Yaqat in his Mu'jam al-Udaba’.* 
The most important of these works is his Ta’rikh Baghdad. 
In this monumental work (which he read out to his students 
in the year 461), having given the topography of Baghdad, 
Rusifa, and al-Mada’in (Ptesiphon), which has been fully 
utilised by Le Strange in his learned book on Baghdad, al-Khaib 
compiled together the biographies of 7831 eminent men and 
women (chiefly, traditionists) who were either born in Bagh- 
dad, or who came to it from other places and delivered lec- 
tures (on traditions). He has also described some important 
visitors to the city. He gives their names, kunya, dates of 
death, and certain other biographical matters, and the opi- 
nions of important traditionists about their reliability, 





In the arrangement of the various articles, al-Khatib gave 
the pride of place to the Companions. They are followed 
by those having the name Muhammad. In the other articles 
alphabetical order has been followed. The articles on those 
who are known by their £uyya, and on women, are put at the 
end. 


In this book al-Khatib has shown his vast knowledge 
of Hadith and of the Asma’ al-Rijal, and has also demonstrated 
his impartiality and critical acumen, He always gives the 
source of his information, and very often discusses (in his 
notes) the reliability of the traditions quoted, and of the 
reports received by him; he tries to determine the facts with- 
out prejudice or partiality. 


al-Khatib’s description of Imim Abmad and al-Shafi't as 
‘master of the traditionists’ and ‘crown of the jurists’ (respec- 
tively) for which he has been criticised, docs not appear to 
be unfair. He is generally accepted as trustworthy, and is 
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regarded as the greatest traditionist of his time in the Easr— 
as his contemporary of Cordova (Ibn “Abd al-Barr) is: taken 
as the greatest traditionist of his time in the Wes.t 


al-Khatib had brought his dictionary down to 450 A.H, 
His successors continued the work after him. al-Sam‘ani 
(506-562/1113-1167), al-Dubaythi (558-637/1163-1239), Ibn 
al-Najjar (578-643/1183-1245) and others wrote supplements 
to his book compiling biographies of eminent men of 
Baghdad till their own times.? 





History or Damascus ny Ipw al-'AsAKin: 


‘The entire plan of the History of Baghdad was followed 
by Ibn al-Asakir in his huge biographical dictionary of the 
eminent men of Damascus in 80 volumes which excited the 
wonder and admiration of the later writers. 


Ibn al"Asikir, whose full name was AbG al-Qasim ‘Ali 
b, al-Hayan b. Hibat Allah b. ‘Abd Allah b. al-Husayn, was 
born in a respectable and literary family in Damascus in 499/ 
1105. His father, his brother, his son and his nephew all are 
described by al-Subki? as traditionists of some eminence. Some 
of his predecestors also appear to have taken part in the cam- 


paigns against the Crusaders which gave him the title of Ibn 
al-‘Asikir, by which he is generally known, Ibn al-‘Asikir, 
having prosecuted his early studies with his father and other 
teachers in Damascus, travelled widely and visited all the 
important centres of Hadith learning, a long list of which is 
given by al-Subki in his Tebagat. He sat at the feet of more 


than 1300 teachers of Hadith, of whom more than 80 belonged 
to the fair sex. Finally, 
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His keen intellect, sharp and retentive memory vast 
knowledge of traditions, sincerity and piety, and his devotion 
to traditions and the sciences of tradition were acknowledged 
by all his contemporaries. His successors also regarded him 
as one of the greatest and most reliable traditionists of his 
time, (To this the taditions related by him in praise of 
Damascus must be an exception). 





He compiled a large number of important works; a long 
list of his works is given by Yaqat in the Mu‘jam al- Udaba’.* 
Many of these are still preserved in the various libraries in 
the East and in the West 


‘The most important and most voluminous of his works 
. is the History of Damascus. Its compilation was taken up 
at the request of a friend of the author. But the work could 
| not be continued on account of certain anxieties and sad 
events. The excessive desire of Nar al-Din al-Zanji, however, 
to see the work completed, induced the author to complete it 
during his old age. 


In this book, after giving a short history of Syria in general 
and of Damascus in particular, and after stating briefly the 
superiority of Syria to other places on the basis of certain 
traditions extolling Syria in general and Damascus in parti- 
cular, and after describing its prophets and monasteries, 
Tbn al-‘Asakir collected together the biographies of theeminent 
men and women of various classes (chiefly traditionists) 
who either lived in or visited Damascus. The biographical 

part begins with the articles on those whose names are Ahmad, 
Pick ‘are headed by a short biography of the Prophet of 
Islam. In the arrangement of all the articles, alphabetical 
order in the names has been observed without any preference 
being given to any class of men. At the end are added the 
articles on men whose names are not known according to the 
women in the same order as in the case ‘men. 
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Like al-Khatib al-Baghdadiand Ibn al-‘Asakir, various other 
traditionists and historians collected together the biographies 
of men of letters in general, and of the narrators in  parti- 
cular, of various other towns. Ibn Manda (d. 301/911) and 
Aba Nu‘aym (336/403) of Isfahan collected together the bio- 
graphies of the narrators who belonged to their town,? and 
the work of the latter is preserved in the libraries of Rampur, 
Constantinople and Leiden.? al-Hakim (321-405/933-1014) 
compiled those of the narrators who belonged to Nishapir, 
which has been admired by al-Subki.* Aba al-Qasim ‘Umar b, 
Abmad al-‘Uqayli, generally known as Ibn al-Adim (588- 
660/191-1262) collected together the biographies of eminent 
men, including a large number of traditionists, of Aleppo 
in about 30 volumes. It was supplemented by his different 
successors. Abi Sa'd al-Sam‘nt (506-562/1113-1167) 
compiled « biographical dictionary mainly of the traditionists 
of Mervin 20 volumes.* The traditionists of Wasit, of Kifa, 
of Basra, of Hirat, and Qazwin and of many other towns found 
their biographers in Ibn al-Dubaythi* (558-637/1162-1239), 
Ibn al-Najjir,? Ibn Shabba* —(173-263/789-876), Ibn 
al-Bazziz,” and in al-Rafi"! respectively. 











Over and above the biographical dictionaries of the tra- 
ditionists and narrators living in particular towns, there were 
also collected together the biographies of the narrators living 
in certain provinces—e.g. Andalusia, Africa, San‘a, Egypt, 
Khurasan, etc—by Ibn al-Fardi, Ibn Bashkwal, al-Humaydi 
and others. 


(1) WA, Nos, 32, 631 
(2) KT, 83; Gat. Ar. Mes., Leiden: 
(3) WA, No. 626; TK, 

(4) KZ, ii, 1256 

(5) WA, No, 406, 

(6) Ibid, No, 672, 

(7), MUG, i, 410; KZ, ii, 143, 

(8) WA, No. 502. 

(9) RZ, ii, 157. 

(20) bid pp. 1408. 





























CHAPTER IX 
Scunces or Traprriox—Contd. 
(‘Ulam al-Hadith) 
Crimes ann Tecumiques or Havin 





Side by side with the Hadith Literature, there also developed 
the methods of criticism and the techniques of Hadith. It 
is natural for a reasonable person who may receive the report 
of an event in which he may be interested, to inquire about the 
character and reliability of the reporter as well as into the likeli- 
hood of the event which has been reported to him. In the 
Qur'an, at any rate, we find clear indication of the criticism 
of the reporters of an event as well as of the likelihood of it. 
It emphasised the principle of the criticism of the reporters 
of an event in the verse (XLIX, 6): “O you who believe! 
If an unrighteous person comes to you with a report, look 
carefully into it”. The principle of the plausibility of a 
statement has also been indicated in the Qur'an in several 
places. The accusation against ‘A’ishah has been described 
as an evident falschood,! because her character was above 
all suspicion. The Qur'an has also rejected as unreasonable 
and unfounded, the theory of the sonship of Ezra and of Jesus, 
which was asserted by the Jews and the Christians.* 


‘The Prophet (Muhammad) also criticised many of the 
reporters, and made fun of superstitious belicfs of the Jews 
and of the pagan Arabs as unreasonable and foolish. 


After the Prophet's death, when his Ahddith were sought 
after and were reported by many of his Companions, several 
Companions criticised some of the reporters and rejected 
some of their reports. ‘Ali said about the report of a Hadith 
by Mu‘gil b. Sinan that he could not accept the report 
of an uncultured, solvenly Beduin.? ‘Umar b. al-Khattib 
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2) Bid, 


, ix, 30, 
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said in the presence of many Companions that he could not 
give up the Book of God and the practice of His Prophet 
because of the report of a woman (Fatimah bint Qays), for 
no one could tell whether she was right or wrong, and whether 
she remembered (what she reported) or had  forgotten.* 
‘Ammar b. Yasir once reported a Hadith of the Prophet 
with regard to Tayammum in an assembly of the Companions 
in which ‘Umar b. al-Khartab was also present. On hearing 
the Hadith, Umar said to ‘Ammar: “Fear God’.* This 
shows that ‘Umar did not accept what “Ammiar had reported. 
‘The Sahih of Muslim contains a report in which Ibn ‘Abbas 
criticised numerous ‘judgments’ of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib.? When 
Mabmad b. al-Rabi' reported in an assembly of the Com- 
panions that the Prophet had said that he who professed 
that there was no God but Allah would not be put into hell- 
fire, Aba Ayyib al-Ansiri remarked that he did not think 
that the Prophet ever had said any such thing. Many other 
instances of the criticism of the reporters of Hadith by their 
fellow-Companions (e.g. ‘A'ishah, ‘Umar b. al-Khattib, 
Ibn ‘Abbis and others) may be easily gathered from works 
on Hadith and the Asma’ al-Rijal. “These criticisms of the Com- 
panions against one another show that they are not above 
criticism, As a matter of fact, according to the principles 
accepted by most of the Sunni Muslim scholars, no one except 
the Prophets is infallible, And even the Prophets are liable 
to commit mistakes in matters which do not concern the 
religions revealed to them. 





‘The practice of criticising the Ahddith of the Prophet 
and their reporters (by the Companions) was followed by the 
traditionists of the later gencrations, Shu‘ba b, al-Hajjaj, 
Yahya b. Sa‘id al-Qattin, ‘Ali b. al-Madini, Ahmad b. 
Hanbal and many other traditionists criticised the reporters 
of the Hadith, pointed out their character, and fixed up the 
IT 
(2) SM, i, 61 (B. al-Tayammum). 
(3) Bid. i, 10. 

(4) SB, i, 141. 
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degree of their reliability. Thus there developed in Arabic 
two important branches of literature: (1) ‘Jim Riwéyat 
al-Hadith which is also called Mustalah ol-Hadith (the science 
of narration or techniques of Hadith); (2) ‘Ilm al-Jarh w'al- 
Ta‘dil (the science of criticism of the reporters) 





1, The earliest treatise received by us containing matters 
connected with the Riwdyat or transmission of Hadith is the 
al-Risélah of al-Shafi'l (767-820 A.D.), which deals mainly 
with the jurisprudence of the Shafi'i system of Islamic law. 
Tt was followed by the works of Abad Mubammad al-Ram- 
hurmuzi (d. cr 350/961), al-Hakim (d. 403/1012), Aba 
Nu‘aym (745/1038) and of al-Khatib al-Baghdadi (1002-1071) 
who systematized the matter described by his predecessors, 
in his Kitab al-Kifayah. He was followed by Qadi ‘Iyad 
(d. 1139) and Abi Hafs, cach of whom wrote a treatise on the 
subject. After them, Ibn al-Salah (d. 643/1245) compiled 
together the results of the works of all the previous writers 
on the subject, adding to them some of his own observations 
in his book known as Aitab ‘Ulam al-Hadith. He was followed 
by numerous writers on the subject, like Ibn Kathir (1302- 
1372), al-Iraqi and others.! The Fath al-Mughith, which is 
al-Sakhiwi's commentary on the Alfiya of al-‘Iraqi, and the 
Tadrib al-Rawi, which is a commentary on the Tagrib of 
al-Nawawi, contain exhaustive treatment of ‘1m Riwdyat 
al-Hadith. 


al-Shafi't and others have described the qualifications 
necessary for a transmitter of Hadith as follows :—"He, (the 
transmitter) must be of firm faith, well known for his truth- 
fulness in what he reported. He should understand its con- 
tents, should know well how the change in expression affects 
the ideas expressed therein. He should report zerbatin 
what he learnt from his teachers, and not narrate in his own 
words the sense of what he had learnt. He must possess a 
retentive memory and should remember his book well, if he 
reported from it. He should be free from making a Yeport 
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on the authority of those whom he met, what he did not learn 
from them. His report must be in agreement with what 
has been reported by those who are recognized to have good 
memory, if they also have transmitted these reports. 


All the authorities on the subject (the traditionists as well 
as the jurists) are unanimously of the opinion that a trans- 
mitter of a tradition, in order to be acceptable, must be of 
firm faith, mature age and proved integrity, and have good 
memory. He must be well-versed in the method of learning, 
preserving and transmitting the traditions. He must be 
thoroughly conversant with the names, careers and characters 
of the earlier reporters of traditions, as well as with the various 
classes of them and their defects and special characteristics, 


The writers on the subject have divided the traditions, 
into three classes, according to the degree of their reliability 
on account of the perfection or imperfection of the chain of 
their transmitters, the freedom of their texts from hidden 
defects, and their acceptance or rejection by the Companions, 
the Followers and their Successors. 





‘These three classes are (i) the Sahih® or Genuine;) (ji) the 
Hasan or the Fair; and (iii) the Da'if or the Week. The 
Week traditions have been sub-divided according to the degree 
of defects in their reporters or in the texts of the reports them- 
selves. These sub-divisions fall into several categories, e.g. 
the mu'allag (the suspended), the magfa’ (interrupted), the 
mungati* (broken), the mursal (incomplete), the Musahhaf (a 
tradition having a mistake in Isn&d or in the text), the Shddh 
(a tradition with a reliable Isnad but contrary to another simi: 
larly attested tradition), the Mauda" (the forged) etc. These 
and other techniques of Hadith have been fully explained and 
discussed in the works on ‘Ulam al-Hadith. But the authorities 
on the subject differ from one another in their interpretation 
(1) RSh, 99, 

(2) Aécording to the traditionists, the term al-Sekth docs not mean that 
the tradition iy actually true and geauine, but that it fulfils the eondi« 
tions aid down by them for a reliable tradition. 
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of some of these technical terms. Some of these different 
interpretations have been explained by al-Sakhawi and 
al-Suyati in their works which have been already mentioned. 


The writers on ‘Ulam al-Hadith have also described the 
methods of learning, preserving, teaching and writing down 
the traditions in book form. They have also described the 
methods of collating the manuscripts with their original 
copies as well as other matters connected with the subject. 


2. ‘Im al-Jark w'al-Ta'dil (the science of criticism of the 
reporters of Hadith). This science forms a very important part of 
Asma’ al-Rijal which has been already dealt with, in some 
detail.! A short but complete description of its origin and 
development has been given by al-Jazi’iri.* 





The traditionists as well as the jurists, however, have 
also divided the traditions according to the number of their 
transmitters during the first three generations of the Muslims, 
into: (i) the Mutawétir; (ii) the Mashhir; and (iii) the Ahad. 


‘The Mutawatir are the traditions which have been trans- 
mitted throughout the first three generations of the Muslims 
by such a large number of transmitters as cannot be reasonably 
expected to agree on a falsehood. There is a difference of 
opinion about the number of the transmitters necessary for 
it during each of the first three generations of the Muslims. 
Some authorities fix it at seven, some at forty, some at 
seventy,® and some at a much higher number.* Very few of 
the traditions received by us belong to the category of the 
‘Mutawatir. They have been collected together by al-Suyatt 
in his al-Achdr al-Mutandthirah fi al-Akhbar al-Mutawétirah.* 


‘The Mashhar are the traditions which being transmitted 
originally in the first generation by two, three or four 
oy ae i 
U1) See spre, pp. 189%, 
(2) TN, 113-118. 
(3) NA, 176. 7. 
(4) TR, 190. 
(8) Iria, 191. : 
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transmitters, were later on transmitted on their authority, by a 
large number of transmitters in the next two generations. 
Such traditions are also called the Mustafid. To this class 
belong a large number of traditions which are included in all 
the collections of Afddith and constitute the main foundations 
of the Islamic law. 


‘The Ahad are the traditions which were transmitted during 
the first threee generations of the Muslims by one to four 
transmitters only. 


‘The traditions have been also subdivided into two classes: 
(i) those that have been narrated by all their transmitters 
terbatim, the expressions used by all of them being identical, 
and (ii) those traditions the contents of which have been 
reported by their transmitters in their own words, 


Tre Lecat Importance or TRaprrions 


The legal importance of all these three classes of tradi- 
tions has been discussed in the works on Islamic Jurisprudence. 
The first two classes are recognized by all the important Sunni 
jurists as the second important source of Islamic Iaw 
since the life-time of the Prophet. ‘The last of them, i.e. the 
Ahad, has been accepted as superior to Qiyds (Analogy) by 
all the important Sunni schools of Islamic law except that of 
Imm Malik, who gives superiority to Qiyas in face of the 
Aad traditions. 


As a matter of fact, the acceptance of Hadith as a source 
of Islamic law has been advocated in the Qur'an which says: 
“Whatever the Apostle gives to you, take it; and whatever 
he forbids, abstain from it”.*| The Prophet also very often 
emphasised the importance of his Hadith for his followers.* 
He as well as his immediate successors took the knowledge 
of Hadith into consideration while appointing the state officials. 
According to Darimi, whenever any legal case came to Abi 
seine hag 


(1) Quran, LIx, 7. 
(2) SD, 26. - 
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Bakr, he looked into the Qur'an and decided the case 
according to it, ifhe found it there. But if he did not find it in 
the Qur'an, he referred to the practice of the Prophet and 
decided the case accordingly. If he failed to find it there also, 
he inquired from the other Companions about it; and if they 
informed him of any decision of the Prophet in the matter, 
he thanked God and decided the case accordingly. But if the 
Companions failed to cite any decision of the Prophet, Aba 
Bakr collected the leaders of the people, and sought their 
advice; and after they arrived at an agreed decision, he 
ordered according to it.? 





‘The same was the practice of ‘Umar also. Whenever 
any question of law came to him for decision and he failed 
to find any authority for it in the Qur’an, he inquired from 
his fellow Companions whether they knew any Hadith on the 
subject. If they reported any relevant tradition and also 
produced sufficient evidence in their support, he accepted 
the tradition and gave his judgment according to it, He 
asked an assembly of the Companions (when the problem 
of the delivery of a dead child by a woman on account of being 
attacked by another woman arose) to relate to him any 
Hadith on the subject, which they might know. Mughira 
related a Hadith on the subject, “Umar asked him to bring 
a witness to support him in his narration. Mubammad b. 
Maslama supported Mughira. ‘Umar then accepted the 
Hadith and decided the case accordingly.* Many similar 
eases are mentioned in the Hadith works e.g. the fixation of 
the number of fakbir in the Jindza-prayer, the imposition 
of the polltax on the Zoroastrians,? the use of fayammum 
in the case of night-pollution.t In all these cases, 
Ahadith were sought out and laws were laid down according 
to them, 

aires ee eee Pa so 
(Q) SD, 32-33. 

(2) SB, ii, 124 : 

(3) Bid, 137; RSh, 14 

(4) SAD, i, 52. 
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‘There were also cases which were decided by the Com- 
panions according to their own opinion‘ (Ra’iy) on account 
of the want of knowledge of any Hadith on the subject. But 
they changed their decisions as soon as they came to know of 
it, There are reported cases in which the Companions like Abd 
al-Darda’ and Aba Sa‘id al-Khudri migrated away from a 
place because some of the people living there preferred their 
‘own personal opinions to the traditions which were related 
to them? 


Of course, there were cases in which ‘Umar and some other 
Companions on being told of a Hadith on any subject, did not 
follow it and gave their judgment against its obvious sense 
and according to their own opinion. During the caliphate 
of ‘Umar, there arose the important problem of the right to 
the fifth part of the booty for the relatives of the Prophet, 
The Prophet's practice was in its favour. It was discussed 
for several days in an assembly of the Companions, and after 
a long discussion ‘Umar decided against the practice of the 
Prophet and what was considered to be the command of the 
Qur'an? For he held that the verses of the Qur‘fin and the 
basic Islamic principle did not justify the continuance of the 
practice of the Prophet after his death.! There are men- 
tioned several other cases of this type in Hadith works. 
But a close scrutiny of all these cases shows that the 
Hadith of the Prophet was not rejected altogether. It was 
either differently interpreted, or the memory and the 
understanding of the reporters were questioned. 


‘The Muslim doctors, however, have discussed ‘the basic 
of the nature and character of the words and decds 

of the Prophet, Many of them are of the opinion that every 
word and action of the Prophet is of religious character and 


(1) On Ray and Qipes see SB, book 
and ‘/ 


‘commentary on the same. 
— @) RSh, 118-120. 
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must be literally followed by every Muslim. Others diffe- 
rentiate between what he said or did as a Prophet and what 
he said and did as an ordinary man. Some of the Muslim 
doctors are of the opinion that what he said or did as an ordi- 
nary man has no religious character and, therefore, need not 
be followed by all the Muslims. For the Prophet himself 
said: “I am a human being. When I command you to 
do any thing concerning your religion, then accept it; and when 
I recommend to you to do any thing on account of my per- 
sonal opinion, then you should know that Iam also a human 
being”. This means that the latter recommendation may 
or may not be accepted. These personal actions and 
likes and dislikes of the Prophet also are of two classes: (i) 
those which are restricted to him only on account of his being 
in a privileged position as a prophet; (ii) and those which 
may be followed by other Muslims also. 


All the orthodox Muslim jurists, however, are unanimously 
of the opinion that every tradition of the Prophet which is 
proved to be reliable according to the canons laid down by 
them and is of religious character, is of great legal importance, 
second only to that of the Qur'an. In this there is no difference 
of opinion between the traditionists and those who are known 
as Ashab al-Ré@’iy (the people of opinion). All the im- 
portant Muslim Jurists belonging to the first three generations 
of the Muslims preferred the traditions to Qiyds. As a matter 
of fact, many of them refused to express their own opinion 
on legal matters in cases in which no tradition was known to 
them.? The practices followed by the Companions were 
also accepted as legal authority by the Muslims of the next 
two generations, because they reasonably presumed that 
they must have been based on the traditions and the practices 
of the Prophet which were followed by the Companions scru- 
pulously after due consideration. This was the basis of the 
principle followed by Imam Malik in accepting the practices 
‘of the Companions as an important legal authorit 


a 


(1) SM, i, 264; HB, j, 249-50. (Indian ed., Lahore, 1351 A.H.) 
(2) SD, 26M; RSh, 117-19; JBI, ii, 31-33. 
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But the important Muslim jurists differed among themselves 
about the legal significance of those traditions about the 
reliability of which they were not certain. To this class of 
traditions belong the Akad category of them. Imam Abi 
Hanifa and Imam Malik did not consider all the traditions 
belonging to this category as superior to Qiyds. Imam 
Malik preferred Qipds to all Afdd traditions which were not 
backed by the practices of the Companions and the Followers. 
Imam Aba Hanifa accepted some of them and rejected others, 
as was the practice of ‘Umar b. al-Khattab4. He accepted 
them in connection with ordinary matters, if he was satisfied 
about the legal acumen and instinct of the reporter. But 
in cases of intricate legal problems, he rejected them unless 
they were supported by circumstantial evidence and basic 
Islamic principles. 








But Imam al-Shafi preferred the Ahad traditions to 
Qiyas in all cases. He has tried to prove it in all his works 
by quoting a large number of cases in which the reports of 
single individuals were accepted by the Prophet himself and, 
after him, by many of the Companions also. 





It may thus be seen that the difference of opinion between 
the various orthodox Sunni schools of Muslim law is not with 
regard to the acceptance of {Hadith in general (as an important 
source of Islamic law), but about a particular class of it. It 
has been already shown that the first three generations of the 
Muslims treated those Ahddith and sunan of the Prophet, which, 
they considered to be reliable and of religions importance, 
to be the second important source of Islamic laws. It is, 
therefore, unwarranted to assert that the Ahddith were not 
considered as-an important source of Islamic law during the 
classical period (as a modern European orientalist has tried 
to prove.*) 





(0) abFarég (Lucknow, 1898) by Shibli Nu'mant, i, 196. 





(2) Prof. Joseph Schacht in OMJ. . 
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Tue Pruxcirtes or Cximicise oF Hadith 


‘The traditionists and the jurists have developed some 
sound principles for the criticism of Hadith. These principles 
are described in the works on Usal al-Hadith and Jurisprudence, 
and some of them may also be gathered from the works on the 
Mauda‘ at and the Asma’ al-Rijdl. 


As every Hadith consists of two parts—(i) the Jsndd (the 
chain of narrators) and (ii) the Matn (the text)—the principles 
of the criticism of Hadith may also be classified into two cate- 
gories (i) those relating to the /sndd, and (ii) those relating 
to the text. 





(i) The criticism of the Jsndd, its origin and earliest 
application to Hadith, and its development, and the origin and 
development of biographical literature in connection with it, 
and other connected matters (including the necessary qualifi- 
cations of the narrators) have been already discussed in detail. 
The principles of its criticism, which are based on them, 
may be summarized as follows : 





(a) Every Hadith must be traced back to its original 
reporter through a continuous chain of transmitters, whose 
identity, unquestionable character and high qualities of head 
and heart must have been established. 


(b) Every Hadith reporting an event which took place 
every now and then in the presence of a large number of 
people, must have been originally reported by several narrators. 


It is on account of these principles that a large number 
of traditions, which do not follow them, have been rejected 
by all the important traditionists, and are included in the 
‘works on the Maudi‘dt. An example of this class is the Hadith 
reported by Aba Hurayra alone that the Prophet used to 
recite Bismillah loudly in all his prayers. Another example 
is the Hadith (said to have been reported by Aba Bakr alone) 
which says that at the time of the Call for the prayers, the 





()_.NA, 1856 s 
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‘Muslims kissed their thumbs when the Prophet's name was 
recited. Each of these traditions is rejected by the tradi- 
tionists because it is reported by a single Companion, whereas 
the events reported took place several times every day in the 
presence of a large number of Muslims. 












The genuineness of the Isnads, howe? is no proof 
of the actual genuineness of the text of the traditions to which 
they are attached.! According to the traditionists, even 
if the Isndd is faultless, the text may be a forgery. Ibn al- 
Jauzi has appreciated and quoted the remark : ‘If you find a 
Hadith contrary to reason, or to what has been established to 
be correctly reported, or against the accepted principles, then 
you should know that it is forged’.? Abi Bakr b. al-Tayyib 
is reported to have remarked that it is a proof of the forged 
character of a tradition that it be against reason and common 
experience ; or that it be contrary to the explicit text of the 
Qur'an or the Mutawatir traditions or the Gonsensus(Jimd') ; 
or that it contains the report of an important event taking 
place in the presence of a large number of people, whereas 
it be reported by a single individual; or that it lays down, 
severe punishment for minor faults, or promises high rewards 
for insignificant good deeds.? al-Hakim has given several 
examples of forged and weak traditions having sound Isnads,* 





al-Suy@ti has remarked that very often, there are found weak - 


or forged traditions with sound Isnads;and he has given several 
examples of them. As a matter of fact, the only sure guidance 
to the determination of the genuineness of a tradition is (as 
remarked by Ibn al-Mahdi and Abii Zar‘a) a faculty that is 
ee a traditionist through long, continuous study of 
the traditions, and as a result of constant discussions about 
raditionists.* 


them with other 0 


te 
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On the basis of the above-mentioned and other similar 
remarks by important traditionists, the following general 
principles for the criticism of the texts of the traditions may 
be laid down 





(a) A wadition must not be contrary to the other tradi- 
tions which have been already accepted by the authorities 
on the subject as authentic and reliable. Nor should it be 
contrary to the text of the Qur’an or the accepted basic prin- 
ciples of Islam ; 

(b) a tradition should not be against the dictates of 
reason and natural laws and common experience ; 


(©) the traditions containing disproportionately high 
rewards for insignificant good deeds or disproportionately 
severe punishments for ordinary sins must be rejected 5 

(a) the traditions containing the excellent virtues of 
the various chapters of the Qur'an should not be generally 
accepted as reliable ; 





(c)_ the traditions containing the excellence and praises 
of persons, tribes and particular places should be generally 
rejected; 


(f) the traditions which contain detailed prophecies 
of the future events with dates must be rejected; 


(q) and the traditions containing such remarks of the 
Prophet as may not be in keeping with his prophetical posi- 
tion, or such expressions as may not be suitable to him, should 
be rejected. 


Jt is on account of these principles that a large number 

of traditions which are included in such collections of them 

‘as are commonly thought to be reliable, have been rejected by 

~ the compilers of the standard Hadith-collections ; and they are 
included in the collections of forged traditions (like those of 
Thm al-Jauzi,! Mulla, ‘Alial-Qari,* al-Shaukani# and others). 


inah ale Maude’ at, 
eee “ah 
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Among them al-Shaukani has collected together in his book 
the results of the researches of the previous writers on the 
subject. He has also given the names of the Hadith works 
in which the forged traditions are to be found. Moreover, 
in many cases, he has fixed up the narrators who forged these 
traditions, 

In the standard collections of the traditions also (in spite 
of the great care of their compilers), there are still found some 
weak or forged traditions, which have been discussed and 
criticised by their commentators and some other authorities 
on traditions. The following are some examples of them :— 





(a) The Hadith, reported by al-Bukhari, that Adam's 
height was sixty yards, has been criticised by Ibn Hajar on the 
basis of the measurement of the homesteads of some of the 
ancient nations which do not show that their inhabitants were 
of an enormous height. 


(b) The Hadith reported by al-Bukhari, that the verse of 
the Qur'in (XLIX, 9) ; ‘And if two parties of believers full 
to figthing, then make peace between them,’ refers to the 
quarrel between the party of ‘Abd Allah. b. Ubayy and that j 
of the Companions of the Prophet, has been criticised by Ibn 
Battal, who has pointed out that the verse refers to a quarrel 
between two parties of the Muslims, whereas ‘Abd Allah 
b. Ubayy had not accepted Islam even outwardly at the time 
wheh the verse was revealed.? 


(c) The Hadith, that if Ibrahim, (theson of the Prophet) 
had lived, he would have been a prophet, has been severely 
criticised by al-Nawawi, Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr and Ibn al-Athir; 
and al-Shaukani has included it among the forged traditions.® 
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(d) The Ahddith reported by Ibn Maja on the excellence 
of Qazwin (his own hometown) have been declared by the 
traditionists as forged ones. 


(c) The Hadith reported by some traditionists, that ‘he 
who loved, kept clean and died, is a martyr’ has been declared 
by Ibn al-Qayyim as forged and baseless. He says that even 
if the Isnad of this Hadith were as bright as the sun, it would 
not cease to be wrong and fictitious. 





(f) The Hadith reported by al-Bukhari that Abraham will 
pray to God on the Day of Judgment (sai ‘O Lord 
‘Thou hast promised that Thou wouldst not humiliate me on 
the Day of Judgment”) has been criticised and rejected by 
al-Isma‘ill (cited by Ibn Hajar).* 





(g) Most of the traditions concerning the coming of al- 
Dajjal and of the Mahdi, and those concerning Khadir, are 
declared by the traditionists as forged ones, and are included 
in the works on the Mauda at. 


Many other similar instances of the criticism of the text 
of traditions included in their collections by even standard, 
authoritative compilers may be gathered from the commen- 
taries. on those compilations and the works on the Asma 
al-Rijal and the Maudi'é. It is thus clear that the Muslim 
doctors criticised not only the Isnad of each tradition but 
ako its text, and did not fail to point out its defect, weakness 
and its unreliability or its forged character (determined in 
accordance with the principles which have been mentioned 
above). 


At the end, I may add that there is enough material avail- 
uble for the compilation of a standard collection of completely 
authentic traditions out of the already generally accepted 
compilations of them, after ‘examining each tradition contained 
in them, according to the principles already laid down by the 

ee 


(1) 2M, 97. : 
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‘Muslim traditionists, as well as according to those which _may 
be prescribed by the modern literary critics. It is, of course, a 
tremendous task ; but, certainly, it can be achieved with the 
combined efforts of such Muslim scholars and modern Orienta- 
lists as may be interested in the subject. 


THE END 
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